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CHAPTER I 


SCIENCE IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 

The Beginnings of Civilization — Babylonia — Egypt — India — Crccce and the 
Greeks — The Origins of Greek Ri-ligion and Philosophy — ^Religion and Pliilosopliy 
in Classical Times — ^Tlie Toniun Philosophers — ^The School of Pythagoras — 'The 
Problem of Matter — ^The Atomists —Greek Medicine — From the Atomists to 
Aristotle — ^/"kristotle — I lellenislie Civilization — Deductive Geometry — Archimedes 
and the Origins of Meehanirs — Aristarchus and Hipparchus— The School of 
Alexandria — The Origins of AUhemy — ^The Roman Age— The Decline and Fall 
of I .earning. 

At the dawn of history, civilization first appears out of the darkne.ss 
in China and in the valleys of th<; rivers Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Indus, and 'h.‘ Vile. Of the people who dwelt in those valleys, we 
know most about those of F-igypt and Babylonia, primarily from 
references found in the writings of Cireek historians. But that meagre 
source of information has been greatly augmented in recent years by 
the discovery of the remains of many of tluar buildings, sculptures and 
tablets, and by the excavations of Royal I'orabs in which domestic 
objects, decorations and inscri])tions have been found. Such know- 
ledge is of course fragmentary, depending as it docs upon the double 
chance of the survival of ancient nrords and of their discovery and 
correct interpretation by present-day rcsearchci’s; but much informa- 
tion has already been obtained, and more is constantly coming to 
hand. 

The surest foundation for the origin of science in its jjractical 
form is to be found in the co-ordination and standardization of the 
knowledge of common sense and of industry. An early sign of 
such co-ordination can be traced in the edicts of the Babylonian 
rulers as far back as 2500 years before Christ, when the realization 
of the importance of fixed units of physical measurement led to 
the issue under royal authority of standards of Icngtli, w'eight and 
capacity. 

The Babylonian unit of Icngtli was the finger, equal to 1 -65 centi- 
metres, or about ^ inch; the foot contained 20 fingers, and the 
cubit 30 fingers; tlie pole was 12 cubits and the surveyor’s cord 
was 120 cubits; the league was a distance equal to 180 cords, 
that is 6’65 miles. In measures of weight, the grain was equal to 
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2 SCIENCE IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 

BahylonUi 0*046 gramme; the shekel 8*416 grammes; and the talent 30*5 kilo- 
grammes, or 67 J pounds.^ 

In the earliest recorded times barley seems to have been the 
medium of excliange. By the third millennium before Christ, ingots 
of copper and of silver were also used, though barley continued to be 
current. The value of gold in terms of an equal weight of silver varied 
at different times from six to twelve. 

The elements of mathematics and engineering in Babylon apparently 
came from the non-Semitic Sumerians, predominant in the country 
for a thousand years before 2500 b.c. The multiplication table and 
tables of squares and cubes have been found among Babylonian 
tablets. A duodecimal system, making the calculation of fractions 
easy, existed together with a decimal system derived from our ten 
fingers, special importance being assigned to the numl^er sixty, as 
a combination of the two systems. The parallel use of this double 
notation was the basis of weights and measures — the circle witli its 
subdivisions of angular measurement, the fathom, the foot and its 
square, the talent and the bushel. 

The beginnings of geometiy, too, illustrate the origin of an abstract 
science from the needs of everyday life, and arc to be found in the 
rudimentary formulae and figures for land surveying. Plans of fields 
led to more complicated plans of towns, and even to a map of llie 
world as then known. But actual knowledge was woven in an inex- 
tricable manner with magical conceptions, and together the two 
passed from Babylon westwards. For centuries European thought 
was dominated by the idea of the virtue of special numbers, their 
connection with the gods, and the application of geometrical dia- 
grams to the prediction of the future. 

In Babylon also the systematic measurement of time began at an 
early date. The importance of a knowledge of the seasons grows as 
agriculture develops among a primitive people. Wheat and barley 
seem to be indigenous in the neighbourhood of the river Euphrates, 
and we know that they were there cultivated as food plants at an 
early date, for they arc mentioned on the clay tablets, and the plough 
is depicted in Babylonian art. The cultivation of cereals, which 
require seasonal treatment and an ample water supply, makes a 
calendar almost a necessity, and wc may have here one reason why 
the beginnings of astronomical observation occurred in the basins of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. The day as a unit of time was imposed on 
man by nature. When a longer unit was wanted, the month was first 

> L. J. Delaporte, La Mesopotamia, Paris, 1923. Enff. traris. London, 1925, p. 224. 
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taken, each month beginning with the appearance of the new moon. Babylonia 

Then attempts were made to determine the number of months in the 

cycle of the seasons, in Babylonia about 4000 b.c. and in China soon 

after. About 2000 b.c. the Babylonian year settled down to one of 

36a days or twelve months, the necessary adjustments being made 

from time to time by the interposition of extra months. The day was 

divided into hours, minutes and seconds, and the sun-dial, in the form 

of a simple vertical rod or gnomon, was invented to mark the passing 

hours. 

The apparent movement of the Sun and planets among the fixed 
stars was observed, and the naming of seven days after the Sun, Moon 
and the five known planets, gave the week as another unit of time. 

The journey of the Sun across the sky was mapped out into twelve 
divisions to agree with the months. Each division was named from 
some mythical deity or animal, and was represented by the appro- 
[iriatc symbol. Thus arose the association of parts of the sky with the 
Ram, the Crab the Scorpion and other beasts, afterwards connected 
with the definite groups of stars which we still call by those names. 

The Babylonians pictured the Universe as a closed box or chamber, 
the floor being the Earth. In the centre the floor rose to snowy regions, 
in the midst of which was the source of the Euphrates. Round the 
Earth lay a moat of water, and beyond it stood celestial mountains 
supporting the sky.^ Some Babylonian astronomers however realized 
that the Earth was a globe.^ 

Astronomical observation in Babylon can be traced back for more 
than twenty centuries before the Christian era, the first accurate 
records known being those of the rising and setting of the plaiu't 
Venus. From this early date the priests, aided by the brilliancy of 
the atmosphere, observed the aspects of the heavens night by night, 
and noted their observations on clay tablets. Gradually the periodicity 
of astronomical events became apparent, till, according to a document 
of the sixth century b.c., the relative positions of the Sun and Moon 
were calculated in advance, and the prediction of eclipses w’as made 
possible.*^ This may be regarded as the origin of scientific astronomy, 
for which Babylonia, with its three schools of Unik, Sippar and 
.Babylon with Borsippa, can claim the credit. 

On this basis of definite knowledge, a fantastic scheme of astrology'' 
was built up, and, indeed, was regarded by the Babylonians as the 

’ (i. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization. Eng. (rails, jtli cd. itjio. 

E. G. R. Taylor -“Fiistorical Association, Pamphlrt, No. 126. 

’ G. Sartoii, Introduction to the History of Science^ vol. r, Washington and Baltimore, 1927, 
p. 71, quoting from L. VV. King, A History of Babylon, London, 1915. 
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Babylonia chief and most worthy object of the underlying science.^ Starting 
doubtless from accidental coincidences, there arose a belief that the 
stars fixed and foretold the course of human affairs. By such observa- 
tions and interpretations of the heavens, the Babylonian astrologer 
acquired a very real power over the minds of men. “Astronomy, as 
thus understood, was not merely the queen of the sciences, it was the 
mistress of the world.” Each temple put together a library of astro- 
nomical and astrological literature from which the methods of divina- 
tion might be learned. One such library, consisting of som(‘ seventy 
clay tablets, was of special repute in the seventh century before Christ, 
and is considered to have possessed records dating from 3000 years 
earlier. 

Astrology reached its zenith in Babylon about 54.0 B.t:., after lUc 
country had been conciuered by the Chaldaeans, and two centuries 
later it spread to Greece and then over the known world, although 
by that time it was showing signs in its original home of ]3assing into 
more rational astronomy. Nevertheless, Chaldaean astrologers con- 
tinued to be famous and were much in request, wliile sorcerers and 
exorcists acted as phy'^sicians, despite their ignorance of medicim'-. 

Modern study of primitive peoples shows that magic usually begins 
in its “sympathetic” form, whereby men try to obtain control over 
nature by mimic copying of the process they wish to bring al)out, or 
by acting a drama in which it is represented. Thus, to take but one 
example out of multitudes, when frogs croak it rains. The savage feels 
he can do that too; so he dresses as a frog and croaks to bring die 
wished-for rain. Hence arise ritual and mystery cults, prior to the 
dogma or mythology afterwards invented to explain them. For, at 
a later stage, when rite and ritual have to be accounted for, the powers 
of nature arc thought to be animate, and long-established magic rites, 
unchanged or perhaps modified, take the form of propitiatory 
ceremonies. 

This later type of magic seems to have been reached in Babylon 
before the earliest times of which records have survived. Although 
some gods, such as Cannes, the source of all human knowledge, were 
thought to be beneficent, ^ Babylonian meigic suggested to those who 
practised it that the gods in general were inimical to man. This view 
may have been reinforced, and indeed the underlying magic deter- 
mined, by the insecurity of life on the banks of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, where sudden storms and floods were ready to sweep 

* J. C. Gregory, Ancient Astrolo^^ Nature, vol. 153, 1944, p- r>*2. 

* C. J. Gadd, The History and Monuments of Ur, London, 1929. 
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away man and his puny works, and the invasion of foreign enemies Babylonia 
was frequent. The idea that man’s destiny was controlled by the stars, 
an idea which arose in early times in Babylon, led to the concept of an 
inexorable, inhuman Fate. Black magic and deadly nature indicate 
hostile gods, and, in turn, doubtless the idea of hostile gods intensified 
the savage clement in Babylonian magic and astrology. Yet Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian buildings and sculpture show a considerable 
advance in practical arts and some biological knowledge, including 
the sexual fertilization of the palm and date trees.' 

When we turn to consider the other great civilization of early times Egypt 
— tJiat of Egypt — a certain difference in religious attitude is seen. 

In Egypt the divine powers were for the most part friendly, watching 
ovvr man, ready to protect and to guide him in life, in death and in 
the aftcrw'orld. 

It is possible that this difl'ercncc was due, partly at all events, to 
]diysical surroundings. In Egypt the climate is more equable than in 
Chaklaea, and the Nile, with its regular and unfailing rise and fall, 
the source of all fertility, was steady, friendly and trustw'orthy, typical 
of the supernatural jiowxTs. 

In very early times Egyptian civilization was comparatively ad- 
vanced; transport was facilitated by the inventions of the wheel and 
the sailing shij), weighing made possible by the balance and weaving 
by the loom ; a definite yearly calendar seems to have been established. 

But the best achievements in practical arts occurred under th(‘ 
<‘ightcenth dynasty, somewhere about 1500 b.c. But the possibility 
of a long and slow' grow th in knowledge had not daw ned on the minds 
of men. It seemed clear to them that their ancestors, left to tlicir ow'ii 
human resources, could never have made such discoveries as those of* 
speech and of writing, of building or of calculation; a divine inter- 
vention was needed. As among the Babylonians, all knowledge was 
ascribed to the revelation of the gods, especially that of Thot, repre- 
sented by the ibis or the baboon, and of his ally Mail, the goddess of 
truth. Thot, one of the legendary race of divine sovereigns or legis- 
lators, was essentially a moon-god, who measured time, counted days 
and recorded the years. But he was also lord of speech, master of 
books and inventor of writing. Moreover, he had established in the 
temples the services of those “watchers of the night”, w'ho, from age 
to age, recorded astronomical events. 

In arithmetic, the knowledge of the Egyptians was about on a level 
with that of the Chaldacans. They counted by a decimal notation, 

‘ G. Sarton, Isis, No. 60, 1934, p. 8 and No. 65, 1935, pp. 245. 251. 
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Egypt expressing numbers up to ten by strokes placed side by side and tens? 
by symbols like inverted U’s. There is little doubt that the periodic 
submersion of the ground beneath the waters of the Nile with the 
consequent obliteration of boundaries led to the development of the 
art of land-measurement, though the Egyptians themselves referred 
its origin to the benevolent intei'vention of Thot. 

It seems that, at a very early date, surveyors or “rope-stretchers” 
measured land with ropes and recorded the results. But documentary 
evidence of the history of arithmetic and geometry begins with a 
papyrus forming part of the Rhind collection in the British Museum. 
It was written some sixteen to eighteen hundred years before Christ 
by a priest named Ahmose, who states that it was copied from an 
older roll of the days of a king who is known to be of the XI I Dynasty, 
i.e. before 2200 b . c . Some account is given of fractions and of the 
common operations of arithmetic, multiplication being performed by 
repeated Jidditions. Rules for mensuration are also set forth.' 

Egyptian astronomy, though it may have rivalled the corre- 
sponding Chaldacan science in age, never reached the same advanced 
stage of development. The importance attached by the Chaldacans 
to astrology gave a more powerful motive for astronomical research. 
The w’ealth and power at the disposal of a successful astrologer would 
probably give him the pecuniary resources needed for astronomical 
work, which may have been his real interest. This Ke])ler found even 
in modern times. 

The Egyptians identified the constellations with the deities of their 
mytliology, and so represented them on astronomical ceiling decora- 
tions or on the insides of coffin lids. From an early period, the year 
was taken to begin with the annual flooding of the Nile and, when an 
exact calendar was invented, on the day when the sun rose with the 
star Sotkis, the Sirius of the Greeks and ourselves, llte stellar year 
of 360 days consisted of thirty-six weeks of ten days each, and the 
changes in the appearance of the sky from week to week were 
recorded.'-^ 

The Egyptian idea of the Universe was, in essentials, much like 
that prevalent in Babylon. It was represented as a rectangular box, 
with its greater length nmning from north to south. It had a slightly 
concave bottom, at the centre of which lay Egypt. The sky was a flat 
or vaulted ceiling supported by four columns or mountain peaks, and 

* W. W. Rouse Ball, History of Mathematics, 3rd ed. London and Cambridge, 1901, p. 3; 
T. E. Peet, in Cambridge Ancient History, 1923-1928, vol. 11, pp. 216 -220. 

‘ L. S. Bull, ** An Ancient Egyptian Astronomical Ceiling Decoration’*, Bulletin Metro, 
Museum of Art, U,S.A, vol. xviii, 1923, p. 283; abstract in /sir. No. 22, 1925, p. 262. 
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<he stars were lamps hung from the sky by cables. Round the edge of Egypt 
the box ran a great river, and on this river there travelled a boat 
bearing the Sun. The Nile was a branch of this stream.^ 

If Egypt lagged behind Babylon in astronomy, and possessed no 
astrologers with the reputation of the Chaldacans, in medicine the 
relative positions were reversed. Several important Egyptian papyri, 
giving treatises on medicine, have been discovered and deciphered. 

The best data have been obtained from the Ebers papyrus, which 
dates from about 1600 b . c ., and from that discovered by Edwin 
Smith, dating from about 2000 b . c .“ The first physician, whether 
mythical or real, whose name survives is I-am-holep or Imhotep, 

‘‘he who cometh in peace”. Imhotep was afterwards deified as a god 
of inecliciae.3 Babylon possessed no school of rational medicine: all 
disease was referred exclusively to the action of malignant powers, 
and sorcery and exorcism alone were relied upon in the treatment of 
it. Incantations were used by the Egyptians also, but their medicine 
was more rational, and became highly specialized. An elementary 
knowledge ot anatomy was almost forced on them from the practice 
of embalming the dead, though they seem only to have traced the 
larger organs of the body and held quite erroneous views about their 
functions.'^ Nevertheless, surgery began and, in carvings referred to 
about 2500 B.c., we can trace the performance of operations by 
Egyptian surgeons, riierc were physicians trained at the priestly 
schools, bone-setters for the treatment of fractures, and oculists to cure 
the eye-troubles always prevalent in Egypt. Mental diseases seem to 
have been left to exorcists, who, by means of amulet and charm, were 
believed to drive out the evil spirits responsible for these infirmities, 
riie art of dispensing drugs and essences had been brought to a high 
slate of excellence, and many Egyptian remedies became of world- 
wide repute. Egyptian medicine spread to Greexe, perhaps by way of 
Crete, and, from Greece and Alexandria, it passed into Western Europe. 

Egyptian tomb-paintings show an interest in the different types 
of mankind — red Egyptians, yellow Semites, black Negroes and white 
Libyans — an early attempt at anthropology. 

At the beginning of the third millennium b.c., culture existed in India 
the valley of the Indus at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and cLs^^whcrc, 
and a scale has been discovered indicatJ^ g the use of decimals.® 

Details of scientific activity are difficult to trace much before the time 

* Maspero, loc. cit, 

. * J. Breasted's edition, Uiiiv. of Chicago, 1930. 

* C. Singer, A Short History of Medicine, Oxford, 1928. * Peel, loc. cit. 

* G. Sarlon, Isis, No. 70, 193G, p. 323, quoting Sir John Marshall. London, 1931. 
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India of Alexander.^ But in ethical philosophy the name of Buddha (560-% 
480 B.c,) is of course pre-eminent, and schools of medicine existed at 
the same early date. In the time of Buddha himself, according to 
tradition, Atreya, the physician, taught at Kasi or Benares, and 
Susruta, the surgeon, at Taksasila, or Taxila.^ The work of the latter, 
at all events, seems to be historical, and a Sanscrit text of it is extant, 
though the date is uncertain to within a century. A number of opera- 
tions are described, such as those for cataract and hernia ; some account 
is given of anatomy, physiology and pathology, and over 700 medicinal 
plants are noted. The memory of Atreya was preserved by Caraka of 
Gashmir, who, about a.d. 150, wrote a compendium of Atreya's 
system of medicine, as handed down by liis pupil Agnivesa. 

With the uncertainty about dates, it is difficult to say whctlier 
Hindu or Greek medicine is the older, or to trace the relative influence 
of the one on the other. 

Perhaps the paucity of Indian contribution to other sciences may 
in part be due to the Hindu religion. Buddha founded his system on 
love and knowledge, and a respect for reason and truth; Injt these 
tenets, favourable to science as they might have been, were neutralized 
by the other components of his philosophy. The trausitoriness mid 
vanity of personal existence were emphasized; self-annihilation and 
loss of individuality were made the condition upon wdiich the attain- 
ment of spiritual completion depended. This attitude of mind, by 
distracting attention from all immediate surroundings, tends to arrest 
that desire for material improvement, which is often the incentive 
leading to an advance in practical scientific knowledge. But the 
gentle art of healing was consistent with the Buddhist religion, and 
for this reason, perhaps, the works of Atreya and busruta willi their 
stores of medical and surgical learning have survived. 

In one point the Buddhist philosophy of India touched a problem 
definitely scientific. A primitive atomic theory was formulated, either 
independently or by derivation from Greek thought, and about the 
first or second century before Christ the idea of discontinuity was 
extended to time. “Everything, according to this theory, exists but 
for a moment, and is in the next moment replaced by a facsimile of 
itself, very much as in a kinematoscopic view. The thing is nothing 
hut a series of such momentary existences. Here time is as it were 
resolved into atoms.” ^ The theory was apparently invented to explain 


‘ J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy ^ Pt. r, I^jndon, 1914, p. 9. 

* G. Sarton, loc. cit. p. 76 (quoting Hocrnle and others). 

* Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics', Art. Atomic Theory, Indian; H. Jacobi. 
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Rn assumed perpetual change in things by imagining a process of 
continual creation. 

Indian arithmetic is remarkable, in that there is evidence to show 
that as early as the third century b.g. a system of notation was 
used from which was developed the scheme of numerals we employ 
to-day. 

It is possible that Indian thought influenced the schools of Asia 
Minor, and through them those of Greece; and it is certain that, at 
a later time, during the Arab domination in the lands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, traces of the mathematics and medicine of India 
mingled with the learning saved from Greece and Rome, and re- 
entered the schools of Western Europe by the ways of Spain and Con- 
stantinople. I'his explains the fact that, when the Indian scheme of 
notation re])laced the clumsy Roman figures, the primary source of 
tlie numerals was forgotten and they were misnamed Arabic. 

All the separate streams of knowledge in the ancient world con- 
verged on Gre'=*re. there to be filtered and ])urified, and turned into 
nf‘\v and more profitable channels by the marvellous genius of the 
race which was the first in Europe to emerge from obscurity. 

To understand the origins of the natural philosophy of the Greeks, 
a natural philosophy which formulated so many of the problems 
afterwards altaekcd by science, and propounded so many solutions, 
we must ('()nsid(’r briefly the (ircck people, their religion, and the 
jdiysical and social conditions of their existence. 

i’he earliest civilization in the lands wdiich lie in and around the 
Aegean Sea appears to have begun in Crete, where its probable 
centre has been found by Sir Arthur Evans in the ruins < f Knossos. 
Crete was influenced by Egypt, and later, in its turn, influenced 
Mycenae. An interval of some centuries elapsed between tlic destruc- 
tion of Knossos and Mycenae and the beginning of the new and ruder 
culture of Homeric times. The evidence points to some social 
cataclysm. 

It is held by archaeologists such as Sir William Ridgeway, and 
anthropologists like Dr Haddon, that Homer’s Achacans were a tribe 
of conquerors belonging to a tall, fair-haired race from the north, 
perhaps from the valley of the Danube.^ Haddon says : ‘"The earliest 
historical movement of this stock was that of the Achacans, who, 
about 1450 B.C., with their iron weapons mastered the bronze-using 
inhabitants of Greece.” 

* Sir William Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, 1901; A. C. Haddon, The Wanderings 
of Peoples y Cambridge, 19U, p. 41. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of clear indications and the weight of this 
authority, some classical scholars point to the fact that no tradition of 
a northern origin appears in Greek literature,' while Herodotus treats 
the Achacans as among the indigenous inhabitants of Greece. But 
such evidence, mostly of a negative character, seems of little value 
compared with the positive indications of a northern origin. 

Homer, writing probably in the ninth century before Christ, gives 
to the Achaeans epithets like fair or brown ; the Mediterranean folk 
buried their dead, but the heroes of Homer passed to the next world 
in the flames of a funeral pyre; tliey used iron instead of the bronze 
of the earlier Grecian peoples; the Olympian gods of classical 
mythology first came on to the scene in the writings of Homer and 
Hesiod. 

The Achaeans were overthrown in turn by the Dorians, wlio 
invaded the Peloponncse in the twelfth or eleventh century' before 
Christ. Here too there is evidence of a descent from the north, the 
last incursion before definitely historic times. 

Thus the inhabitants of Greece were of mixed race, thougli, after 
the Dorians settled down, the people acquired a sense of unity, of 
national culture in a common Hellas, in spite of the particularism of 
the individual cities and states. Probably dilferericcs in race underlay 
the distinction found in some states between ruling and servile classes, 
while other slaves were in origin Eastern or Northern barbarians. 

In the Homeric poems, which sing the heroes of a conquering race, 
we find a joyousness of outlook that show's the lifting of llie tyranny 
of primitive magic, and a state of friendly relationship with fully 
developed divine powers. These beings were figured simply and 
naturally as super-men and super-women, always interested in man- 
kind, partisans and politicians of the most pronounced type, wlio took 
a share in the life of the nation, its wars, its trials and its successes. 
We find, too, as in Egypt, that the invention of the arts and sciences 
was attributed to the gods and demi-gods, who were always ready to 
appear among men, to build their cities, to beget heroes to be the 
fathers of the nations, and to outwit the ancient shadowy powers, 
which loomed distressfully in the background. 

As early as the sixth cc atury before Christ, the philosophical poet 
Xenophanes of Colophon recognized that, whether or no it be true 
that God made man in His own image, it is certain that man makes 
gods in his. And from the gods of the old Greek mythology we get an 
insight into the genius of the Greeks that nothing else can give. We 

* J. B. Bury, in Cambridge Ancient Hiitary^ vol. ii, p. 474. 
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II 


see the picture of a race, false, boastful, and licentious perhaps, but 
with a sense of beauty, a confident joy in life and a warmth of affection 
that bespeak a gallant, vigorous, open-hearted, conquering people: 
a people of extraordinarily brilliant intellectual endowment, placed 
in ^a land of glorious beauty, where the wine-dark sea brought the 
trade and knowledge of all the world to their doors, where the climate 
smiled upon their fortified homesteads, where abundant slaves made 
life easy and gave leisure for the growth of the highest forms of 
philosophy, literature and art.‘ 

Till recent years, Greek religion has meant mythology as seen in 
literature, and no serious attempt was made to study Greek ritual. 
But now that anthropologists have shown the importance of ritual as 
more fundamental than belief, the misleading tendency of' this 
literary outlook has become clear, “'fhe first preliminary to any 
scientific understanding of Greek religion is a minute examination of 
its ritual. . .the Olympians of Homer are no more primitive than his 
hexameters. Peneath this splendid surface lies a stratum of religious 
conceptions, ideas of evil, of purification, of atonement, ignored or 
suppressed by Homer, but reappearing in later poets and notably in 

Aeschylus.” 2 

'fhe Greeks themselves in classical times recognized two forms of 
ritual, Olympian and Chthonic, and two forms of mythology also 
appear. Beneath the friendly Olympian gods was an underworld of 
spirits, whose intention towards men was doubtful, if not hostile. 
Below this again were vestiges of rites and beliefs, remnants of that 
more primitive system of magic which springs spontaiK'ously from 
the confusion between the life of nature and the life of tla* tribe, and 
is more fundamental than any dogmatic mythology. Here, probably, 
we have the inllucncc of the religious outlook which still appealed to 
the mass of the population, a primitive outlo(;k, with its traditional 
rites for the promotion of fertility by purgation, the placation of 
ghosts, and propitiation of gods or demons.^ 

The scanty records of the sixth century before Christ show the 
prevalence of two primitive cults, the Elcusinian and Orphic mysteries, 
and from this dark background the Olympic mythology on the 
•one hand and the earliest philosophy and science on tin* other 
stand out. 

* See for instance, G. Ix)\vcs Dickinson, Tfu Citeek of Lifty 1896. 

® Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomem to the Study of Greek Religion , Cambridge, 1903 (3rd cd. 
1922). 

* See for example, Cambridge Ancient History, \V. R. Halliday, vol. .11, p. 602, and 
F. M. Cornford, vol. iv, p. 522. 
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The Origins Apparently the Eleusinian mysteries sought to secure tlic fertility 
Reli^i^^and earth and of its inhabitants by magic rites in which were 

Philosophy pictured the autumn ploughing and sowing and the new birth and 
growth of spring. The rites were secret, and their nature can only be 
inferred from chance references in authors often hostile, or from such 
sources as the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which connects the 
mysteries with a hope in the survival of death. 

Orphism was thought by Herodotus to have come from Egypt. In 
it were incorporated the usual mystic rites to promote fertility by 
celebrating the annual cycle of life and death. It had a cosmogony, 
which pictured a primordial night from which a world-egg appeared 
and divided into Heaven and Earth, representing the Father and 
Mother of Life. Between them flew a winged spirit of Eight, some- 
times called Eros, who joined the cosmic parents, from whose marriage 
sprang the Divine Son, Dionysus or Zeus. In this symbolism the 
mysticism of the age felt its way towards union with the Unseen. In 
their higher forms Orphic ideas penetrated Greek idealist philoso])liy 
and through it Christianity; in their lower forms, they passed into *uid 
reinforced every ignorant superstition for centuries. 

Out of this primitive world of ideas came two distinct currents of 
philosophic thought, separate in origin and tendency — tJic Ionian 
rationalist nature-philosophy of Asia Minor and the jnystical Pyth- 
agorcanism of southern Italy. Their relations with each otlicr and 
with the mystery religions and the Olympic mythology must now 
be traced. 

Religion and The main function of the Greek religion, as of many others, when 
mythology crystallized out of magic and ritual, was to inter])ret 
Times^ nature and its processes in terms which could be understood — to 
make man feel at home in the world. The animistic conceptions in 
which the mythology came to be expressed were of unusual beauty 
and insight. Each fountain lived in its nymph, each wood in its 
dryad. The grain-bearing earth was personified as Demcter; the 
unharnessed sea came to life in Poseidon, the earth-shaker. 

From generation to generation the divine figures were multiplied 
and more clearly delineated, new attributes were assigned to them, 
and cycles of stories clustered round each name. We see a continual 
process of evolution. Each poet was free to adapt the myths to his 
own purpose ; to introduce a recovered legend, to weave a new allegory, 

‘ For a summary sec F. M. Cornford, in Cambridge Ancient History y vols. IV and vi; 
references in Sarton, loc. cit. For details see Ed. Zeller. History of Greek Philosophyy Eng. 
trans. 1881, T. Gomperz, Griechische Denkery Leipzig, 1896, Eng. trans. London, 1901, and 
J. Burnet, loc, cit.y and Early Greek Philosophyy London, 189a and 1908. 
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'and to rc-intcrprel at his will. As the ages passed and the intellect 
mastered the emotions, the desire for a higher creed was felt, until at 
length Aeschylus, Sophocles and Plato evolved out of the older crude 
polytheism the idea of a single, supreme and righteous Zeus. All this 
waj wrought quite naturally, with hardly any thought of innovation, 
by those whose object it was to preserve, purify and expound the old 
faiths. It occurred simultaneously with a change in philosophic out- 
look, when men turned from a belief in capricious happenings de- 
pendent on the chance will of irresponsible gods, to a vision of the 
uniformity of nature under divine and universal law. 

Together with this process of conservative religious evolution, a 
scei)tical criticism was going on. A religion so frankly anthropo- 
morphic as that of Olympus appealed rather to the imagination than 
to the intellect, and its weakness on the philosophic side became 
ai:)pareiit when growing doubt began toexpress itself more openly. But 
the decay of the 01ymj)iaii mythology led to a recrudescence of older 
magic rites and the invasion of new cults. That of Dionysus w^as by 
this time essei.|*nlly the woir^hip of enthusiasm, which led through 
physical intoxication or spiritual ecstasy to union with the divine. To 
this Orphism added asceticism, and raised the primitive rites of 
initiation and communion in crude sympathetic magic till they came 
to have s])iritual value. 

'file verv^ weakness of the Olympian orthodox religion, coupled 
with the essential freedom of intellectual outloc)k in the Greek world, 
led to a naticral and metaphysical philosophy, w^hich, even from early 
times, was almost untrammelled by theological prc-conccptions. 

Eighteen hundred years later, after the confusion of the Dark Ages 
and the reconstruction of' knowledge in the philosophical and theo- 
logical synthesis of mediaeval Scholasticism, the pioneers of modern 
science had to work under the hampering conditions of a system of 
rationalized knowledge which included the current dogmas of 
theology and the recovered j^hilosophy of Aristotle. This system 
dominated the tlioughts of all men, and supplied to physical and 
biological questions, as well as to those of metaphysics and religion, 
an interpretation not to be gainsaid. After the Renaissance, philosophy 
and natural science had a hard struggle for freedom, when their 
disintegrating cfl'cet on Scholasticism was realized. 

But in the growth of Greek natural philosophy the circumslanccs 
were different. It is true that outward obstacles were not wanting; 
the common people took their gods seriously — Anaxagoras was driven 
from Athens as an atheist, and the same charge was one of the counts 
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in the indictment of Socrates who opposed his views and, in effect,’ 
led a religious revival. Aristophanes pointed his inimitable jests at the 
physical speculations current in his day, speculations which were 
thought to have an atheistic tendency. Nevertheless, the fluidity of 
the Greek religion, the variety of its ever-changing myths, its adapta- 
bility to the needs of poetic and artistic beauty, as well as its readiness 
to incorporate and adorn new ideas, led to a freedom and openness of 
intellectual outlook quite foreign to the mediaeval mind. 

When the Greek States developed and outgrew their earlier limits, 
the geographical position of the country and its economic needs 
brought its people into contact with older civilizations. The early 
Greek philosophers drew most of their facts from alien sources — 
their astronomy from Babylonia, and their medicine and geometry 
from Egypt, possibly in part by way of Crete. To these facts they 
added others, and then, for the first time in history, subjected them 
to a rational philosophic examination.* This mingling of ideas moved 
gradually westwards. The effect first appeared on the Ionian shores 
of the Aegean Sea, when the Greeks, probably maintaining traditions 
of past Minoan civilization and also in touch with the lore of Babylon 
and Egypt, conceiv'ed the ideas of deductive geometry and the 
systematic study of nature. The zenith of its philosophical dcivclop- 
ment, more metaphysical than scientific, was reached under Plato 
and Aristotle at Athens and m the cities of the mainland about 
350 B.C., and its influence spread to the Greek colonics in South Italy 
and Sicily, where, a century plater, the mathematical and practical 
genius of Archimedes marked its highest achievement in physical 
science. It then passed eastwards again to the new city of Alexandria. 

The first European school of thought to break away definitely from 
mythological traditions was that of the Ionian nature philosophers of 
Asia Minor, of whom Thales of Miletus (c. 580 b.c.), merchant, 
statesman, engineer, mathematician and astronomer, is the earliest 
known to us. The importance of this Milesian School of philosophy 
lies in the fact that, for the first time, it assumes that the whgle 
universe is natural, and potentially explicable by ordinary knowledge 
and rational inquiry. The supernatural, as fashioned by mythology, 
simply vanishes.2 The idea of a cycle of change appears, a cycle from 
air, earth and water through the bodies of plants and animals to air, 
earth and water again. Thales observed that the food of plants and 


* W. Whcwoll, History of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i, 3rd cd. Tendon, 1657, p. ^5, and 
J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, Introduction. 

* F. M. Gomford, Before and after Socrates, Cambridge, 1932. 
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animals is moist, and revived the old theory that water or moisture Thu Ionian 
is the essence of all things. This idea of a primary clement tended Philosophers 
to encourage philosophical scepticism; for if wood and iron are 
essentially the same as water, then the evidence of the senses must be 
untrustworthy. 

Traditional anecdotes of Thales have been handed down by 
Aristotle and Plutarch. He is said to have visited Egypt, and, from 
empirical rules for land surveying, originated the science of deductive 
geometry on the lines afterwards developed by others and syste- 
matized by Euclid. He is also said to have predicted an eclipse, 
either that of 610 or that of 585 b.c., probably making use of 
Babylonian tables. He taught that the Earth was a flat disc floating 
on water. 

Anaximander (610-545 b.c.),' who followed him, seems to have 
been the first Greek to make a map of the known world. He was also 
the first to recognize that the heavens revolve round the pole star, and 
to draw the conclusion that the visible dome of the sky is half of 
a complete spheie, at the centre of which is the Earth. Until Thales 
and Anaximander propounded this new theory, the Earth had been 
imagined as a floor with a solid base of limitless depth. It was now’ 
represented as a finite flattened cylinder, originally surrounded by 
envelopes of water, air and lire, and floating within the celestial 
sphere. It w^as thought that the Sun and stars, shattered fragments 
of the original fiery envelope, wTre attached to celestial circles, and 
wdtli them revolved about the Earth, the centre of all things. The Sun 
j)assed underground at night, and not round the rim of the world, 
as it was supposed to do in the older systems. 

In Anaximander’s cosmogony, worlds wTre supposed to arise by 
division of opposites from the primordial stuff of chaos in a w’ay which 
pushes back to the beginning the operation of ordinary forces such 
as we see at work in nature every day. I'his developed further a 
rational mechanistic philosophy. 

In the realm of practical arts, we hear by tradition of shadow\^ 
figures like that of Anacharsis (c. 592), who is said to have invented 
the potter’s wheel; Glaucus (c. 550), who first learnt to solder iron; 
and Theodorus (c. 530), who devised the level, the lathe and the 
set-square. 2 Anaximander is said to have introduced from Babylon 
the style or gnomon. This was a rod placed upright on horizontal 
ground and used as a sun-dial ; it also served to determine the meridian, 

^ Sir Thos. Greek jUtronomy, lx>ndon, U)3'2. 

* G. Sartoii, History of Science, vol. i, Baitiinorc, 19*27, p. 75. 
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and the time of year when the Sun’s altitude at noon was greatest.’ 
But the many slaves reduced the incentive to invent machines. 

In organic nature Anaximander taught that the first animals arose 
from sea slime, and men from the bellies of fish. Primary matter he 
believed to be eternal, but all created things, even the hcavQnly 
bodies, were doomed to destruction and to return to the undivided 
unity of universal being. 

Anaximenes (died c. 526) departed further from Orphic mysticism, 
and held the primary world stuff or element to be air, which i:)ecomcs 
fire when rarefied, and first water and then earth when condensed. 
In the air the Earth and planets float; the Moon shines by reflecting 
light from the Sun. 

As against the rationalizing tendency of the Ionian philosophers, 
Pythagoras (born at Samos but moved to Southern Italy .djout 
530 B.c.) and his followers showed a mystical attitude of mind derived 
directly from Orphism, accompanied by a readiness to ol)scrve and 
experiment. “ Pythagoras of Samos'’, says Heraclitus, has practised 
research and enquiry more than all other men, and has made up his 
wisdom out of polymathy and out of bad arts.*' 

Pythagoras and his school gave uj) the idea of one single (‘lement, 
and held matter to be composed of earth, water, air and fire, wltirli 
were supposed to be derived by the combination in pairs of I'our 
underlying qualities, hot and cold, wet and dry; water, for instance, 
being cold and wet, while fire was hot and dry. Th(‘y carried further 
the deductive science of geometry, and arranged in logical order 
something like the first two books of Euclid. The forty-seventh pro- 
position of the first book of Euclid is called the Theorem of Pythagoras. 
The “rule of the cord” for laying out a right angle may have b(!en 
discovered empirically both in Egypt and in India, but it is likely that 
Pythagoras gave the first deductive proof that the s(|uarc ou th(^ 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides. 

The Pythagoreans also were the first to bring into prominence the 
abstract idea of number. To us the concept of number is familiar; we 
are accustomed to deal with an abstract three or five, irrespective of 
fingers, apples or days, and it is difficult for us to reali/x the great step 
made both in practical mathematics and in philosophy when the 
essential of groups of quite different things was first seen. In 

practical mathematics that discovery made arithmetic possible; in 
philosophy it led to the belief that number lies at the base of the 
real world. “The Pythagoreans”, says Aristotle, “seem to have looked 
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upon number as the principle and, so to speak, the matter of 
which existences consist.” Such ideas of definite, indivisible units as 
fundamental entities seemed inconsistent with another great Pyth- 
agorean discovery, the existence of incommensurable quantities (see 
Chapter xii) but they were greatly strengthened when the Pythagoreans 
experimented with sound, and proved that the lengths of strings which 
gave a note, its fifth and its octave were in the ratios of 6:4:3. The 
theory of the Universe was sought in this scheme of related numbers, 
which were held to refer to indivisible units of space. It was also 
thought that the distance of the planets from the Earth must conform 
to a musical progression, and ring forth “the music of the spheres”. 
Ten was the perfect number (for 10=1+2-1-3 + 4), so the moving 
luminaries of the heavens must be ten also. But as only nine were 
visible, it was argued that there must be an invisible “counter-earth”. 
At a later date Aristotle very rightly criticized this juggling with facts. 

Nevertheless the Pythagoreans made a real advance in cosmogony, 
our knowledge of which is chiefly derived from the works of Philolaus, 
who wrote about the middle of the fifth century. They recognized the 
Earth as a sphere, and eventually realized that the apparent rotation 
of the licavcns could be explained, and explained more simply, by 
supposing a moving Earth. The Earth was thought to revolve, not on 
its own axis, but, balanced by the couutcr-earth, round a point fixed 
in space, as w'ould a stone at the end of a string, and to present its 
inhabited outer face succc.ssively to each part of the surrounding 
sky. At the fixed point was a central lire, the Altar of the Universe, 
never seen by man. 'Phis idea gave rise in later years to the mistaken 
belief that the Pythagoreans had devised a heliocentric l)u ory of the 
Universe, and had thus anticipated Aristarchus and Copernicus. 

I'hc mystic view of nature, clearly seen in their doctrine of numbers, 
show^s also in the Pythagoreans’ notion of the fundamental importance 
of contrasted principles — love and hatred, good and evil, light and 
darkness — a notion which often recurred in Greek thought, that 
facts about things can be deduced from the meaning of Aords. The 
mystic view again appeared in the writings of Alcmaeon the physician, 
in the idea that man the microcosm is a miniature of the Universe the 
macrocosm; his body reflects the structure of the world, and his soul 
is a harmony of number. The Pythagorean : • hool held a philosophy 
of form as contrasted with the Ionian philosophy of matter. Early in 
the fifth century it divided; one wing became a religious brotherhood, 
and the other developed the doctrine of number on quasi-scicntific lines. 

The essence of Pythagorean philosophy, including the theory that 
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The School of ultimate reality is to be found in numbers and their relations, will be 
Pythagoras in this book through Plato’s doctrine of ideas to the Nco- 

Platonists and Saint Augustine. Under his influence it helped to 
form that Platonic background of mediaeval thought which survived 
as an alternative to the scholastic system derived from AristjOtle. 
Even in Scholasticism, the Pythagorean idea of numbered order in 
geometry, aritlimetic, music and astronomy made those four subjects 
the quadrivium of mediaeval instruction. After the Renaissance, the 
idea of the importance of number was taken up by Ck)pcrmcus and 
Kepler, who laid chief stress on the mathematical harmony and 
simplicity of the heliocentric hypothesis as the best evidence of its 
truth. ^ In our own day, Aston with his integral atomic weights, 
Moseley with his atomic numbers, Planck with his quantum theory, 
and Einstein w’ith his claim that physical facts such as gravitation are 
exhibitions of local space-time properties, arc reviving ideas that, in 
older, cruder forms, appear in Pythagorean p}nlo.so])hy.‘“ 

The Problem If astronomical phenomena are the more striking, and therefore 
of Matter arrest attention, the problem of the nature of matter cries 

equally to thoughtful minds for an explanation, 'fhe origin of 
chemistry is to be sought in arts that arc as old as mankind, and 
especially in the discovery and use of fire. Cooking, the fermenting 
of grape juice, the smelting of metals, the making of stoneware, arc 
prehistoric achievements. The Egyptians were skilled in dveing, in 
tempering iron, in making glass and enamel, and in tlie use of 
metallic compounds as morchints, pigments and cosmetics, while, as 
far back as fifteen hundred years before Cihrist, the people of Tyre 
produced the famous Tyrian purple dye from shellfish. 

As in geometry, so in the problem of matter, the Greeks seem to 
have been the first to theorize. They ignored the vast amount of 
knowledge which must have been available in what they regarded 
as base mechanic arts, and reasoned only on what was obvious to 
every Greek gentleman. We find the Ionian philosophers tracing the 
changes of substances from earth and water to the bodies of plants 
and animals, and back again to earth and water. They began to 
realize the conception of the indestructibility of matter, and, from 
Thales onwards, despite the obvious superficial difl'crences in bodies, 
speculated on the possibility of a single “clement water, air or fire, 
as a common basis of all things. 

' E. A. Burn, Metaphysical Foundations of Modem Scienert Loiuinn and New York, 19^5, 
pp. 23, 44. Also see below Chapter iii. 

* A. N. Whitehead, ^Science and the Modern World, Cand)ridgc, 1927, p. 36. 
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At the beginning of the fifth century philosophy passed into con- 
troversy, and attacks were made both on the lonians and the 
Pythagoreans from two sides. All concerned showed the characteristic 
Greek love of theorizing from first principles and dogmatizing about 
pheij.omena. 

Heraclitus (c. 502), poet and philosopher, expressed contempt for 
the materialist tendency of Anaximander and Anaximenes. To him 
the prijnary element or reality was the acthercal fire, a kind of soul 
stuff, of which all is made and to which all returns. The perpetual 
alternation of opposites in this world — sleeping and waking, death 
and life — makes the ceaseless rhythm of the ever-living fire. All things 
move ill order, and all are in a state of flux — rravra pet. Truth ran 
only be found within, a reflection of the universal Logos or reason. 

Another type of critical philosophy was also reached a priori by the 
philosojilicrs of Elea in Southern Italy, of whom the chief was 
Parm(‘nides, who flourished about the year 4H0. 

Entranced hv the operations of the human mind, Parmenides 
pushed to an extreme the characteristic Greek assum])tion that what 
is inconceivable is impossible, even if the senses tell us that it has, in 
fact, irappened. He argued thus: Creation is impfissible because 
som<*thing cannot be conceived to arise from nothiug, or being from 
non-being, indeed non-being cannot be. Conversely, destruction is 
impossible because! sonn^thing cannot vanish into nothing. Even 
change is impossililc, lieeause a thing cannot arise from another thing 
which is in essence unlike itself. 'Thus the appearances of change, of 
diversity and multiplicity, of time and space, which we see or think 
W(! se(! in nature, are but false impressions of sense, wln h thouglit 
proves to be sclf-coiitradictory. Hence, sense cauiiot lead to truth, 
which can be found by thought alone. Sense perccptioiis are unreal, 
uoii-bciug; thought alone is real, true being. Interpreted in other 
terms, to touch reality wc must eliminate all dilTereuces in bodies, and 
thus get left with a single uniform essence. This is the only reality, one, 
eternal and unchaugcable, limited only by itself, evenly extended and 
therefore splicriqal. In the apparent world of phenomena, the unreal 
but still observed Universe is a series of concentric shells of fire and 
ejarth; though all this is but ‘'opinion'’ and not necessarily "tiuth”. 

Some of these ideas were carried further b\ .'eno of Elea, a younger 
contemporary of Parmenides, who opposed the Pythagorean doctrine 
that all things arc made of integral numbers and thought he had 
di:^reditcd multiplicity by his famous scries of paradoxes. A manifold 
must be divisible to infinity and therefore must itself be infinite, but, 
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in trying to build it up again, no number of infinitely small parts cati 
make a finite whole. The swift Achilles, pursuing a tortoise, reaches 
the spot whence the tortoise started ; the tortoise has now moved on 
to a further spot ; when Achilles arrives there, the tortoise has once 
more advanced — and so on to infinity, but Achilles never catcher the 
tortoise. 

Parmenides seems to dispute about the meanings accidentally 
assigned to words, meanings always arbitrary and often changing, 
and Zeno’s paradoxes rest on misconceptions about the nature of 
infinitesimals and the relations of time and space cleared up by 
modern mathematicians. But Zeno certainly proved that the idea of 
division without limit into infinitesimal units as then understood was 
inconsistent with experience- The discrepancy could only be resolved 
completely when different kinds of infinity, not equivalent to each 
other, were distinguished in the nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless, the Elcatic philosophy is important to us in two ways. 
In the first place, by discrediting the senses, it helped the atomists to 
seek reality in things imperceptible to the senses, and to explain what 
afterwards came to be called the secondary or separable qualities of 
bodies, such as hotness or colour, as mere sense perceptions. Secondly, 
the search for a single unity, representing the underlying reality in all 
things, while it aided the physicists in their search for a single chemical 
element, led the philosophers to separate substance {ovcrla) from 
qualities or accidents {ndOy]). Put in final form by Aristotle, tins 
idea of the nature of matter dominated mediaeval thought. 

Anaxagoras was another Ionian philosopher, born near Smyrna 
about 500 B.c., who took the more materialist Ionian ideas of 
philosophy with him to Athens forty years later. To Anaxagoras 
martter was a crowd of different entities each with different qualities 
or accidents as the senses suggest. However far division is carried, the 
parts contain things like the whole, though differences may arise from 
different proportions in the ingredients. Motion was originally 
started by Mind (vou?), a subtle fluid causing rotation which spreads 
and so makes and orders the world. The heavenly bodies are matter 
of the same nature as the Earth; the Sun is not the God Helios, but 
an ignited stone; the Moon has hills and valleys. Besides these 
speculations Anaxagoras made some rc<al advance in exact know- 
ledge. He dissected animals, gained some insight into the anatomy 
of the brain, and discovered that fishes breathe through their gills. 

We see other ideas of matter in the famous hypothesis of four 
elements, held by the Pythagoreans and worked out in a more definite 
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form by the Sicilian philosopher Empedocles (450 b.c.), who taught 
that the “roots” or elements were earth, water, air and fire — a solid, 
a liquid, a gas, and a type of matter still rarer than the gaseous. These 
four elements were combined throughout the Universe in different 
proportions under the influence of the two contrasted divine powers, 
one attractive and one repulsive, which the ordinary eye sees working 
among men as love and hatred, ideas which recall the conceptions of 
Pythagoras. By the various combinations of the four elements all the 
many typos of matter are formed, just as a painter makes all shades 
and tints by combining four pigments. 

Parmenides had argued against the existence of empty space, which 
men thought they perceived in air. Anaxagoras and Empedocles 
demonstrated the corporeal nature of air, and, by experiments with 
a water-clock, tlie latter showed that water can only enter a vessel as 
air escapes. This discovery proved air to be distinct l)oth from empty 
space and from vapour. 

The idea that all things are made of four elements seems to have 
been derived from a natural misinterpretation of the action of fire. 
When burned, it was tliought, a substance must be resolved into its 
(‘lements; combustible matter is complex, while the small quantity of 
ash left by burning it is simple. For instance, when green wood is 
burnt, i\\c fire is seen by its own light, the smoke vanishes into air^ 
from the ends of the wood water boils olf, and the ashes are clearly of 
the nature earth. 

Other theories based on this conception of fire followed in later 
times. It was the first great guiding idea of chemistry. Marsh says: 
“The fire theories arc: the Greek theory of the four elements, the 
alchemical iheoiy of the composition of metals, the iatrochemical 
theory of the hypostatical principles and the phlogiston theory”,^ 
which was developed during the eighteenth century. The rise and 
fall of these theories wall be traced in the later chapters of this book. 

Empedocles thought that, by imagining liis four elements united 
in different proportions, he could explain all the endless kinds of 
different substances known to man. Leucippus and Democritus 
carried this simplification further, and developed into a theory of 
■ atoms the older and alternative hypothesis of a single clement. 2 

The ground on which the atomic theory oi the Greeks was founded 

‘ J. E. Marsh, The Origins and Growth of Chemical Scienccy London, 1928. 

* Sec works already mentioned, csp. Burnet; also J. Masson, The Atomic Theory of 
iMcretius, London, 1884; Paul Tannery, “D« 5 mocritc ct Archytas*\ Bull, des Sciences nuUh. 
vol. X, 1886, p. 295; F. A. Lange, Geschichte des Maierialismm, 1866 and 1873, Kng. trans. 
London and New York, 1925; Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Eftienrus, Oxford, 1928. 
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was very different from the definite experimental facts known to 
Dalton, A\ ogadro and Cannizzaro when they formulated the atomic 
and molecular theories of to-day . The modern chemists had before them 
exact quantitative measurements of the proportions in which cliemical 
elements combined by weight and by volume. These limited .and 
definite facts led irresistibly to the idea of atoms and molecules, and 
gave to them at once relative atomic and molecular weights. I'lie 
theory thus formulated was found to conform with all the rest of 
the many isolated or interconnected facts and relations which had 
become the common heritage of science, to be supported by other 
succcssiv^e experiences, and to serve as a useful guide in the study and 
even in the prediction of new phenomena. Although, like every other 
scientific generalization, it had philosophic meaning, it was not 
deduced from, or even necessarily bound u]3 w'ith, any comj)lete 
philosophic theory of the Universe. It was a humbler but more 
useful affair. 

The Greeks had neither definite observed facts to suggest an exact 
and limited theory in the first place, nor the power of testing by 
experiment the consequences of the theory w^lieu framed. The (jreek 
theory was founded on and incorporated in a cosmic scheme of 
philosophy, and it remained a doctrine, like the metaphysical systems 
in ancient and modern times, dependent on the mental altitude of its 
originators and their followers, and liable to be upset and »epl;u cd 
from the very foundations by a new system of a rival philosopher. And 
this indeed is what happened'. 

The Ionian philosophers reasoned from the general knowledge of 
their time in the light of the prevalent metaphysical ideas. When 
matter is divided and subdivided, do its properties remain un- 
changed? Is earth alw'ays earth, and water water, however I'ar the 
process is carried? In other words, are the properties of bodies 
ultimate facts of which no further explanation can be given, or can 
we represent them in terms of simpler conceptions, and thus push the 
limits of ignorance one step further back? 

It is this attempt at a rational explanation, in what seemed simpler 
terms, that makes the efforts of the Greeks to solve the problem of 
matter important in the liistory of scientific thought. According to the 
ideas that preceded their attempt, and followed the fall of the atomic 
philosophy, the qualities of substances were thought to be of their 
essence; the sweetness of sugar, and the colour of leaves, were as much 
a reality as the sugar and leaves themselves, and not to be explained 
by reference to other facts, or as varieties of human sensation. 
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It is of interest to trace the origins of the Greek atomic theory. 
Thales took water, Anaximenes air, and Heraclitus fire, as primary 
elements. Anaximenes’ element, air, sulfercd condensation and 
rarefaction with its essence unchanged. Heraclitus’ theory of endless 
flux suggested the idea of invisible moving particles, realized in the 
evaporation of water and in the diffusion of scent. This led back to 
the Pythagorean doctrine of integral monads, conforming to the laws 
of number, as the ultimate* reality. The conception of vacant space 
empty of matter was also held by the Pythagoreans, though they 
confused it with air. It was attacked by Parmenides, but it w'a^i 
revived by the atomisls owing to the difliculty of explaining how 
particles could move in a fully packed space or plenum. Air was now 
known to be corporeal, and thus to the atomists empty space became 
a real vacuum. 

Such were the trains of thought which suggested the theory that 
matter consists of ultimate ])articlcs scattered in a void, a theory which 
explained all +he relevant facts then known — evaporation, condensa- 
tion, motion, and the growth of new material. It is true lliat the 
fundamental problem remained, and w^as emphasized by other Greek 
l)liik)sophers. Were the atoms themselves iniiTiitcly divisible? The 
atomist evaded the logical pitlall, and held that atoms were physically 
indivisible because there w''as no void within them. 

riie earliest atomists whose fame has reached us arc Leucippus, 
a shadow7 figure of the fifth century who is said to have founded the 
school of Abdera in fhrace, and Democritus, who was born at 
Abdera in 460 b.c. 1 licir views arc kriowm to us by references in the 
works of later writers such as Aristotle, and by the w^orL »f Epicurus 
(34J“iJ7o), who adopted and taught the theory of atoms at Athens 
as part of a coinjDlctc philosophy ofctliics, psychology and physics, 
set forth again two centuries later in the poem of the Roman Lucretius. 

Leucippus laid down the basal idea of atomism and also the 
principle of causation — “Nothing happens without a cause, but 
everything with a cause and by necessity." He and Democritus 
carried further the attempt of the Ionian philosophers to explain the 
properties of matter in terms of simpler elements, they saw that to 
.admit the qualities of bodies as fundamental and iiiexplicabli* would 
stop all further enquiry. In contra-distiiii c*on to this view, Demo- 
critus taught : “According to convention there is a sweet and a bitter, 
a hot and a cold, and according to convention there is colour. In 
tiuth there arc atoms and a void.” Thus, although he opposed 
Protagoras, who held the relativist view that “man is the measure of 
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The Atortusts all things ”, SO that, for instance, honey may be sweet to me but bitter 
to you, Democritus saw that reality could not be reached through the 
senses alone. 

The atoms of Democritus were uncaused, existent from eternity, 
and never annihilated — “strong in solid singleness They were many 
in size and shape, but identical in substance. Thus difference in 
properties is due to differences in size, shape, position and movement 
of particles of the same ultimate nature. In stone or iron the atoms 
can only throb or oscillate, in air or fire they rebound at greater distances. 

Moving in all directions through infinite space, the atoms strike 
against each other, producing lateral movements and vortices, thus 
bringing similar atoms together to form elements and starting the 
formation of innumerable worlds, which grow, decay and ultimately 
perish, only those systems surviving which are fitted to their environ- 
ment. Here we see a faint forecast of the nebular hypothesis, and of 
the Darwinian theory of natural selection. 

In the original form of the theory there is no idea of an absolute 
up or down, levity or heaviness. Moreover, motion persists unless 
opposed. To Aristotle, these sound ideas were incredible, and later 
on the theory seems to have been modified to meet his criticism. The 
truth had to be rediscovered by Galileo. In astronomy the atomists 
were reactionary, picturing the Earth as flat; but in other respects 
they were in advance of their contemporaries and their successors. 

Democritus’ teaching, as transmitted to us by Lucretius, cfiects 
a wonderful simplification in the mental picture of nature previously 
held. In fact, the picture is too simple. The atomists passed uncon- 
sciously over difficulties which, after the lapse of twenty-four centuries, 
are still unsolved. Fearlessly they applied the theory to problems of 
life and consciousness which still defy explanation in mechanical 
terms. Confidently tlicy believed they had left no mysteries, blind 
to the great mystery underlying and surrounding all existence, a 
mystery none the less profound to-day than when the atomic theory 
was first formulated. 

The philosophic question at issue between the atomists and their 
opponents was the same as that which reappeared in the eighteenth 
century, when Newton’s physics were made the basis of a mechanical 
philosophy by his French disciples. Is the reality underlying nature 
something which in its essence resembles nature as it appealrs to the 
human mind, or is it a vast machine indifferent to man and his 
welfare? Is a mountain in reality a mass of rock clad in the green 
mantle of trees and the white coverlet of everlasting snow, or is it in 
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essence a concourse of minute particles with no human qualities, 
particles which somehow produce the illusion of form and colour in 
the human mind? The physicist analyses matter into particles, and 
finds that their forces and motions can be described in mathematical 
terms. The materialist pushes this scientific result into philosophy, 
and says that there is no other reality. The idealist revolts against an 
inhuman Cosmos, and in Greece the atomic philosophy, which 
seemed to demand it, was rejected. In the eighteenth century 
Newtonian science was too firmly established to be iij^set, and other 
roads of escape had to be sought in the dualism of Descartes or the 
idealism of Berkeley. 

Whatever be its value in philosophy, in science the Democritean 
atomic theory is nearer to the views now held than any of the systems 
which preceded or replaced it, and its virtual suppression under the 
destructi\'c criticisms of Plato and Aristotle must, from the scientific 
standpoint, be counted a misfortune. Platonism in its various forms 
was left to rep»'esr-ut Greek thought to later ages, a fact which was one 
of tlie reasons why the scientific spirit vanished from the earth for 
a thousand years. Plato was a great philosopher, but in the history 
of experimental science he must be counted a disaster. 

Greek medicine^ contained much that was derived directly or 
indirectly from Eg)q)t. The two most famous Grecian schools were 
tliose of (Jos and Cnidos. In the former, disease was treated as a 
derangement of the normal and healthy body and reliance was placed 
on the vis medicairix naturae) in the latter, each disease was studied and 
a specific remedy was sought. 

With regard to the earliest historic times, it is interi sting to note 
that in Homer’s Iliad the cficcts of difTerent wounds arc accurately 
described, and the treatment prescribed is simple and straight- 
forward, showing the wiiolesome tradition of a rational spirit in 
medicine and surgciy among the race of Homeric heroes. But it 
seems that this tradition was not general. In the Odyssey magic 
appears, and, among the bulk of the people in Greece as in other 
southern and eastern lands, spells and incantations formed the pre- 
>?alent type of treatment. Even in later times the two modes of thought 
were mingled. Towards the end of the classical period, after the 
height of Greek medical knowledge had been reached, there was still 
a large clement of magic and sorcery in the medical treatment pro- 
vided by the temples of Aesculapius (the god of healing) at Epidaurus, 

* C. Singer, A Short History of Medicine ^ Oxford. 1928; R. O. Moon, Hippocrates and his 
Successors^ London, 1923. 
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Athens and elsewhere. But, even to-day, charms are still relied on in 
some parts of England and Wales. 

As medicine was developed, the deductive method so dear to the 
Greeks was introduced, and preconceived notions about the nature 
of man or the origin of life were used as the basis of medical treatment, 
and doubtless cost many patients their lives. When theorizing was 
kept within bounds, medicine made rapid progress; the status of the 
physician rose with it, and an excellent code of professional life was 
adopted, afterwards formulated in the famous Hipjiocratic oath.^ It 
bound the physician to act solely for the benefit of his patient, and to 
keep his life and art pure and holy. 

Most Greek philosophers dealt, incidentally at any rate, with the 
theory of medicine. To it the Pythagoreans applied their special tenets. 
Alcmaeon of Croton (c. 500 b.c.), probably the first to practise 
dissection and the chief pre-Socratic embryologist, discovered tin* 
optic nerve, and realized that the brain is the central organ ol‘ 
sensation and of intellectual activity. Anaxagoras made cxperiim nts 
on animals and studied their anatomy by dissection. Empedocles 
taught that blood flowed to and from the heart, and that health 
depended on a right equilibrium of his four elements in the body. 

Greek medicine culminated in the school of Hippocrates (c. 420 b.c. » 
with a theory and practice of the art somewhat resembling thos(; 
which are current to-day, and far in advance of the ideas of any 
intervening epoch till modern times are approached. Their physiology, 
unlike that of Aristotle and Galen, was not concerned with final 
causes; it dealt more with how than why, and was thus modern in 
spirit. The use of experiment appears: for instance, the Hippocratic 
writer concerned with embryology advises the observer to open hens' 
eggs day by day as incubation proceeds. Disease was reckoned as 
a process subject to natural laws. The insistence on minute observation 
and careful interpretation of symptoms pointed the way to modern 
clinical medicine, while many diseases were accurately described and 
appropriate treatment indicated. Anatomy was practised to soini* 
extent, but it was not till later, probably at Alexandria under the 
sway of the Ptolemies, that systematic human dissection first gave 
a firm basis of ascertained fact to human anatomy and physiology. 

The atomic philosophy marks the culmination of the first great 
period of Greek science. It was followed by a pause or even a retro- 
gression, an indication of the danger of philosophic a priori methods 
in dealing with nature. Perhaps the rise of Athens as a democratic 

* Singer, loc. cii. p. 17. 
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State turned men’s chiei' energies to rhetoric and politics. Fluent 
speech became the only road to power, and philosophers tended to study 
economics and ethics rather than mathematics and natural science. 

The next advance in knowledge is found in the writings of the early 
hisUnians. Perhaps the first was Ilecalciis (540-475 b.c.), and then 
Herodotus (484 -425), who travelled far, and gave valuable descrip- 
tions of people and countries. He showed a laudable curiosity, as 
may be seen in his enquiries into and speculations upon the causes of 
the regular flooding of the Nile. A more accurate and critical spirit 
is to be observed in Tliucydides (460-40011.0.), who criticized the 
inytliical period of Greek history in the spirit of a scientific historian, 
described the Peloponnesian War as an eye-witness, and gave an 
account of plague at Athens, and of the solar eclipse in the year 431. 

The influence of atomism is again seen in the scepticism of some 
of its opponents, \vho, like the atomists, doubted the power of the 
senses to give us information about the external world. But an 
opposite conrlnsion was drawn. The atomists had assigned reality to 
matter rather than to mind; the opposing school held that, since 
sensation certainly exists while its messages about reality arc doubtful, 
sensation is the only reality. A corresponding reaction from a 
inerhanical philosojihy to phenomenalism is seen in a later age. 

A critical type of the reaction ajipears in Socrates, who, in the ])osc 
of an enquirer, cross-examined sophist, politician or philosopher, 
exposing ignorance, stupidity and pretentiousness wherever he found 
them. He upheld the supremacy of the mind, since it apprehends the 
true “forms” or ideals towards which the objects of .^ensc are only 
tending. Moral perfection is an ideal; equality is an uival; but two 
stones can never do more than approach equality as a limit. Socrates 
regarded the mind as the only worthy object of study, and held that 
the true self w^as not the body but the soul and the inner life. Thus lus 
influence tended to turn men’s attention away from the investigation 
ol' nature. Indeed, from one point of view, Socrates led a religious 
reaction against the materialistic attitude of the nature philosophers 
of Ionia, although popular clamour charged him with atheism. 
Plato’s rejection of a mechanical determinism is explained in the 
flunous scene in the Phaedo, where Socrates in prison is waiting the 
time when he must drink the hemlock. Plato makes him tell his 
friends that to Anaxagoras the causes of his sitting there may be the 
nature of his bones and sinews. But the real causes are: 

that, since it appeartd belter to the Athenians to condemn me, T thought it better 
to sit here and more just to remain and submit to the punishment which they have 
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From the ordered, for, by the dog, I think these sinews and bones would have been long ago 
Atomists to in Megara or Boeotia, borne thither by an opinion of that which is best, if I had 
Aristotle thought it more just and honourable to submit to whatever sentence the city 

might order rather than to flee and run stealthily away. 

Socrates here shows a natural reaction from a premature mechanical 
philosophy, and perhaps a certain misunderstanding of and antagonism 
to the scientific attitude of mind. Certainly he turned philosophy 
from a study of the past and present to a consideration of the future — 
the end for which the world was created. But Aristotle says there are 
two scientific achievements that may fairly be attributed to Socrates, 
universal definitions and inductive reasoning. 

In his disciple Plato (428-348 b.c.), who was the greatest exponent 
of idealism, sceptic and mystic were combined. Plato’s ideas ofnature 
were deduced a priori fiom human needs and predilections. God is 
good and the sphere is the most perfect of forms, therefore the Universe 
must be spherical. Primary matter is identical with extended space; 
the four elements are not letters of Nature’s alphabet or even syllables 
of her words. For the marking of time there are heavenly bodies 
moving in cycles, to which God has given circular motion. Plato 
clearly shows the influence of the Pythagorean mystical doctrine of 
form and number, and, though his application of it to astronomy was 
less modern than that of the Pythagoreans, he regarded the stars as 
floating free in space, moved by their own divine souls. But a com- 
bination of Plato’s cycles could be made to represent the apparent 
path of the Sun round the Earth, a system of astronomy afterwards 
developed in detail by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, though, in his old 
age, Plato is said to have realized that a moving Earth would give 
a simpler account of tlic phenomena. 

Plato’s physics and biology were anthropomorphic, even ethical. 
While the lonians held an evolutionary cosmogony, that of Plato was 
creational. His cosmos was a living organism with body, soul and 
rea.son. In the Timaeus he deduces from this theory a view of the 
nature and structure of the Universe, even of human physiology, on 
the fanciful analogy between the cosmos and man, the macrocosm 
and the microcosm — an idea, held also by Alcrnaeon, which persisted 
through the Middle Ages. 

Based on such thought, Plato’s science was for the most part 
fantastic. He roundly condemned experiment as either impious or 
a base mechanical art. Mathematics, a deductive science, on the 
other hand, he prized highly. Plato himself formulated the idea of 
negative numbers, and treated the line as “flowing” from a point — 
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the germ of the ‘^method of fluxions” developed by Newton and 
Leibniz. In mathematics, mental concepts, suggested perhaps by 
observation, but purified by reason, were subjected to logical analysis, 
and their consequences unfolded. Here indeed was a delight and 
a task worthy of a philosopher. 

Such views led Plato to develop the theory of “ intelligible forms ” — 
the doctrine that “forms” or ideas alone possess full being and reality 
w^hich he denied to individuals. This theory was afterwards applied 
to the problem of classification. In nature wc find numberless groups 
more of less similar; triangles, let us say, on the one hand, and animal 
and vegetable species on the other. The Greeks and Mediacvalists 
never distinguished between these two sides of the problem, or 
realized the difficulties inherent in the classification of natural living 
objects. They regarded classes as sharply separate, like the words used 
to name them, and proceeded to consider a priori the similarities in 
the individuals composing the classes. 

To explai.i similarity, Plato imagined a primary type to which, 
in some way, the individuals conform or approach. Plato found that, 
when tlie mind begins to frame definitions and to reason about them 
in general terms applicable to any particular case, the definitions and 
reasonings are connected with these hypothetical types. All natural 
objects arc in a coiistaut state of change; it is only the types that are 
real and remain constant and unchangeable. Hence Plato was led 
to his characteristic form of idealism, known to later ages as realism, 
tlie theory that these ideas have a real existence and arc, in fact, the 
only realities. Individuals, whetlier dead substances or living beings, 
arc but shadows. I'herc is no reality in them till the mii d grasps their 
essence, and thus discovers classes or universals. The ideas or universals 
alone arc real and fit subjects for rational analysis. 

Plato’s School at the Academy in Athens lasted for nine centuries — 
till closed by the Emperor Justinian in a.d. 529. 

Aristotle,* who was bom in 384 b.o. at Slagira in Chalcidice, and 
died in 322 in Euboea, was a son of the physician to Pliilip, King of 
Maccdoii, and was himself the tutor of Alexander tlic Great. After 
many years of study as a disciple of Plato, he founded a new school 
of philosophy, known as the Peripatetic, from the custom • >f master 
and pupils walking together in the gardens of the I^yceiim at Athens. 

Aristotle was the greatest collector and systematizer of knowledge 
whom the ancient world produced. His supreme importance in the 

* All English transUtion of Aristoile\s works is issued by tlie Oxford University Press, 
Sec also W. D. Ross, AristotUn London, i9‘-23- 
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Aristotle history of science consists in the fact that, till the Renaissance of 
learning in modern Europe, though appreciable advances in our 
knowledge of special parts of nature were made by single individuals, 
no systematic survey and no complete grasp of knowledge at all com- 
parable with his appeared in all the centuries that followed him. One 
of the intellectual tasks of the early Middle Ages was to assimilate as 
much of his works as could be gleaned from imperfect and incomplete 
compendiums; and the later mediaeval writers devoted their strength 
to recovering his meaning when the full text of his books appeared in 
the West. Aristotle’s works arc an encyclopaedia of the learning of the 
ancient w'orld, and, save in physics and astronomy, h(', probably made 
a real improvement in all the subjects he touched. Moreover he was 
one of the founders of the inductive method, and the first to conceive 
the idea of organized research. But it is his own labours in science and 
in the classification of knowledge that give him his great title to fame. 

Among his many writings which have survived, the Physical Dis^ 
course deals with the philosophy of nature, the principles of existence, 
matter and form, motion, time and space, the ever-moving sj:)here of 
the outer heaven, and the Unmoved Mover wdio must exist t(^ keep 
it in motion. Aristotle holds that a continually acting cause is iK'cded 
to keep a body moving, while Plato seems to assume that a cause is 
only needed to deflect it from a straight path. Aristotle's book On the 
Heavens gradually descends from the outer region to the matei ial and 
perishable, and thus leads to an account of Generation and Destnu - 
tion, in which the opposing principles of hot and cold, wet and dry, 
produce by their mutual action in pairs the four elements, fire, air, 
earth and water. To the terrestrial elements Aristotle added aether, 
which moves in circles and makes up the heavenly bodies, perfect and 
incorruptible. 

The Meteorologies treat of the region between heaven and earth, the 
realm of the planets, comets and meteors; and include primitive* 
theories of sight, colour vision and the rainbow. In the fourth book, 
probably written not by Aristotle but by his successor Straton, we 
have an account of primitive ideas on chemistry. Of two exhalations 
imprisoned within the earth, the one, steamy or wet, gives rise to the 
metals, and the other, smoky or dry, to the rocks and minerals that 
cannot be melted. Ideas arc given on solidification and solution, 
generation and putrefaction, and on the properties of composite 
bodies. Aristotle’s meteorology, which to us seems much less satis- 
factory than his work on biology, had considerable influence during 
the later Middle Ages. 
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Perhaps the greatest of Aristotle’s advances in exact knowledge 
were those he made in biology. He defined life as “the power of 
self-nourishment and of independent growth and decay”. He divided 
zoology into three parts: (1) Records about Animals, dealing with 
the general phenomena of animal life, i.e. natural history; (2) On the 
Parts of Animals, organs and their functions, i.e. anatomy and 
general physiology; and (3) On the Generation of Animals, repro- 
duction and embryology. He mentions some five hundred different 
animals, some with an accuracy and detail whii:h show personal 
iibservation, and fifty with a knowledge gained by dissection and 
illustrated by diagrams. For his account of others he relied on 
fishermen, hunters, herdsmen and travellers. 

Naturally such a mass of information is of unequal value, but 
Aristotle records many facts only rediscovered in recent centuries, 
tic recognized tliat whales are viviparous; he distinguished carti- 
laginous from bony fishes; he described the development of the 
embryo cbi< k p, detecletl the formation of the heart, and watched 
it Ix'at while it was yet in the egg. 

In general embryology his ideas mark an important advance. 
Earlier views, possibly derived from Egypt, regarded the father as 
the only real parent, the mother providing merely a home and 
nourishm(‘nt for tlie embryo. Such beliefs were widespread, and 
largely underlay patriarchal customs both in the ancient and the 
modern world. Aristotle recognized the female contribution to genera- 
tion, and lield that she supplied substance for the active male principle 
to form. He regarded the emhiy^o as an automatic me< hanism which 
only needs to be started. 

In cla-ssifying animals, Aristotle rejects the older principle of dicho- 
ti)my, whereby animals were placed in contrasted groups, such as 
land and water animals, winged and wingless. He observed that this 
principle led to the separation of animals nearly related, such ;is 
winged and wingless ants. He recognized that it is necessary' to use 
as many distinguishing qualities as possible, and, by the help ol this 
method, he drew up a tabic c;f classes which was much nearer m()d('rn 
systems of classification than any previously adopted. 

Even ill physiology, lliough his conchr'^ons and theories ae often 
wrong, he seems to have practised vivisection, and in general his 
methods mark a great step in advance. For instance, after giving 
a description of the views on respiration held by earlier naturalists, 
he points out that “the main reason why tliesc writers have not given 
a good account of the facts is that they had no acquaintance with the 
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Aristotle internal organs, and that they did not accept the doctrine that there 
is a final cause for whatever Nature docs. If they had asked for what 
purpose respiration exists in animals, and had considered this with 
reference to the organs, e.g. the gills and the lungs, they would have 
discovered the reason more rapidly”. Here the insistence on the need 
for observation of anatomical structure before the framing of views 
on the functions of organs is sound, though the insistence on an 
enquiry into final causes is dangerous. In the treatment which follows, 
Aristotle passes in review the structure of a number of animals, and 
describes the action of their lungs or gills. In drawing conclusions, 
he had, of course, little knowledge of chemistry to help liim, the idea 
of gases other than air was unknown, and the only change in air 
which could be suggested was its heating or cooling. Aristotle’s theory 
that the object of respiration is to cool the blood by contact with air, 
though to us obviously false, was perhaps the best of which his age 
was capable. On the other hand, it seems strange that although 
Alcmaeon and Hippocrates had recognized that the scat ofintelligcrice 
is in the brain, Aristotle should have returned to the view that it 
is in the heart, the brain being to him a mere cooling organ. Further- 
more, his denial of the sexuality of plants caused a long delay in its 
rediscover^' and final acceptance. 

In physics in the modern sense, and in astronomy, Aristotle was 
less successful than in biology, which till recent years was still chiefly 
an observational science. The success of his attack on the atomic 
philosophy shows the insecurity of physical theories which, though 
sound in themselves, are not founded on a broad and detailed baNis 
of experimental fact. He rejected the atomic theory altogether 
because its consequences did not agree with his other ideas of nature, 
and, in the absence of definite confirmatory evidence, he was able to 
secure a general acceptance of his views. 

As an example of Aristotle’s method of criticism, his treatment of 
the problem of falling bodies is instructive. Democritus had taught 
that in a vacuum the heavier atoms would fall faster than the lighter 
ones. Aristotle, on the other hand, held that in a vacuum bodies must 
fall equally fast, but argued that such a conclusion is inconceivable, 
and that therefore there can never be a vacuum. 

With the possibility of empty space, he rejected all the allied con- 
cepts of the atomic theory. He also argued that if all substances Were 
composed of the same ultimate material they would all be heavy by 
nature, and nothing would be light in itself or tend to rise spon- 
taneously. A large mass of air or fire would then be heavier than a 
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small mass of earth or water, and the earth or water could not sink ArisioUe 
through air or fire as it is known to do. 

Aristotle’s error arose from the fact that, in common with other 
philosophers before Archimedes, he had no idea of the conception 
now known as density or specific gravity; he failed to sec that it is the 
weight per unit volume compared with that of the surrounding 
medium which determines rise or fall, and, following the teaching of 
Plato, he attributed the motion to an innate instinct leading every- 
thing to seek its own natural resting-place. This doctrine, that bodies 
arc essentially heavy or light in themselves, was accepted with the 
rest of Aristotle’s philosophy by the Schoolmen and theologians of the 
later Middle Ages. 'Thus his dead hand held back the advance of 
knowledge till Stevinus, about a.d. 1590, appealing to actual experi- 
ments, showed that, save for a difference produced by the resistance 
of the air, heavy bodies and light ones fall at the same rate, and thus, 
when his work was kn«)wn and repeated by Galih o, (h'stroycd the 
Aristotelian conception of heaviness and lightness as essential qualities. 

Aristotle, too, though he accepted the spherical form of the Earth? 
maintained the geocentric theory which regarded the Earth as the 
eenire (^f the Universe, and his authority did much to )>rcvent the 
heliocentric theory, when put forward bv Aristarchus, from being 
accepted by astronomers till the days ofCopernicus seventeen hundred 
years later. 

In rejecting the atomic theory, Aristotle fell back on the view 
originating with the Pythagoreans that the essence of matter was to 
l)e found in four primary and fundamental (jiialities, t:visting in con- 
trasted and opposite pairs — the hot and the cold, the wc. and the dry. 

Th<*sc qualities united in binary combination to form the four elements, 
earth, water, air and fire, which, in varying proportions, build up 
different kinds of matter. Water was wet and cold, fire hot and dry, 
and so on. I.ater writers mixed this theory with the Hippocratic 
doctrine that the body was composed of four liquids or humours: 
blood, phlegm, black bile for melancholy and yellow^ bile for anger. 

The combination of these w’as supposed to determine bodily constitu- 
tion, and excess of one or tlic other produced sanguine, phlegmatic, 
melancholic or choleric temperaments. Blood was suppose* 1 to be 
related to fire, phlegm to water, yellow biic to air, and black bile to 
earth. 

All this, to us fanciful nonsense, is necessary for the comprehension 

ancient and mediaeval thought, and indeed for an understanding 
of one of the sources of some of the words still used in our language. 
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Aristotle The doctrine of the four elements lasted till the seventeenth century, 
and we still use the terms of the theory of four humours to describe 
the dispositions of our friends. 

Besides his work on different branches of science, Aristotle wrote 
on many philosophic subjects, and, in them all, influenced pro- 
foundly his own and succeeding ages. From Plato, his master in 
philosophy, he took over many metaphysical ideas, some of which he 
modified in accordance with his greater knowledge of nature. Plat(i 
had no insight into the meaning of experimental science; his interests 
were philosophical. Hence perhaps arises the fact that Plato’s theory 
of nature as a whole, and even that of his pupil Aristotle, were less in 
accordance with what we now hold to be the truth, than the con- 
clusions of the older nature-philosophers, though in metaphysics Plato 
went deeper, and in points of scientific detail Aristotle far surpassed 
them in knowledge. 

With the more metaphysical aspects of Greek thought wo arc but 
little concerned. Yet, owing to its importance in mediaeval con- 
troversy and in the development of modern science after the Renais- 
sance, we must touch once more on Plato’s doctrine of ideas, and 
Aristotle’s variation of it. 

Plato, as we have seen, allowed no full reality to individual things 
or individual beings — to actual lumps of stone, to single plants or 
animals. The intelligible form of a universal class, vvliethcr of stones 
or of plants, alone is fully real. 

To Aristotle, often immersed in the detailed study of definite 
individual animals or other concrete objects, this thorough-going 
idealism was not a convenient attitude of mind, and he broke away 
from it. But the influence of his master remained and indeed in- 
creased in his later years, though he never returned to Plato’s extreme 
position. While admitting the reality of the individuals, the concrete 
objects of sense, Aristotle came to recognize also a secondary reality in 
the universals or ideas. In later ages yVristotlc’s divergence from the 
‘‘realism ” of Plato was developed into w'hat was called nominalism ”, 
in accordance w^ith which the individuals are the sole realities, the 
universals being only names or mental concepts. To this whole ques- 
tion we shall be brought back when dealing with mediaeval thought. 

Whatever be the truth of Plato’s doctrine of ideas from a meta- 
physical point of view, the mental attitude which gave it birth is not 
adapted to further the cause of experimental science. It seems clear 
that, while philosophy still exerted a predominating influence on 
science, nominalism, whether conscious or unconscious, was more 
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favourable to the growth of scientific methods. But Plato’s search for 
the ‘‘forms of intelligible things” may perhaps be regarded as a guess 
about the causes of visible phenomena. Science, we have now come 
to understand, cannot deal with ultimate reality; it can only draw 
a picture of nature as seen by the human mind. Our ideas are in a 
sense real in that ideal picture world, but the individual things re- 
presentcji^ are pictures and not realities. Hence it may prove that a 
modern form of the realism of ideas may be nearer the truth than is 
a crude nominalism. Nevertheless, the rough-and-ready suppositions 
which underlie most experiments assume that individual things arc 
real, and most men of science talk nominalism without knowing it, as 
Monsieur Jourdain talked prose. 

The characteristic weakness of the inductive sciences among the 
(hecks is explicable when we examine their procedure. Aristotle, 
while dealing skilfully with the theory of the passage I'rom particular 
instances to general propositions, in practice often failed lamentably. 
Taking the f-^w available facts, he would rush at once to the w idest 
generalizations. iNaturally he failed. Enough facts were not available, 
and there was no adequate scientific background into w^hich they 
could be fitted. Moreover, Aristotle regarded this wa)rk of induction 
as merely a necessary prcrliminary to true science of the deductive 
tyipe, which, by logical reasoning, deduces consequences from the 
premises reached by the former process. 

Aristotle w as the creator of formal logic, with its syllogistic form 
and show of cc^iiclusivcncss. It was a great discovery, and by itself 
would have been enough to make the reputation of a lesser man. 
Aristotle applied his discovery to the theory of scienc'\ choosing as 
examples the mathematical subjects and especially geometry, which 
had already passed from its early tentative stage, in which perliaps 
Thales was trying to rationalize the empirical rules of land-surveying, 
to a later more completely deductive form. 

But syllogistic logic is useless for experimental science, where dis- 
covery, and not formal proof from accepted premises, is the main 
object sought. To start from the premise that an element cannot be 
broken up into simpler bodies would have led to a correct list of 
known elements in 1890, but by 1920 it would have excluded all 
those that are radio-active. Thus the preiii. c has been modified, and 
the word “element” has changed its meaning. But that fact does not 
destroy its utility, nor docs it invalidate modern physics. 

' Fortunately modern experimenters have not troubled about the 
formal rules of logic; but the prestige of Aristotle’s work did much to 
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Aristotle turn Greek and mediaeval science into a search for absolutely certain 
premises and into the premature use of deductive methods. The results 
were the assignment of infallibility to many very fallible authorities 
and much false reasoning in deceptive logical form. As Dr Schiller says : 

Tlie wliolc theory of science was so interpreted, and the whole of loRic: was so 
constructed, as to lead up to the ideal of demonstrative science, which in its turn 
rested on a false analogy which assimilated it to the dialectics of proo^ Docs not 
this mistake go far to account for the neglect of experience and the unprogressive- 
ncss of science for nearly 2000 years after Aristotle? * 

Aristotle was followed as head of the Peripatetic School by his 
pupil Theophrastus, born about 370 b.c., whose chief work was in 
mineralogy and in botany, both systematic and physiological. It is 
held by some that records collected by the scientific staff w^hich 
accompanied Alexander on his campaigns were used by Theophrastus, 
w^ho described and classified plants, and gained some knowledge of 
plant organs and their functions. For instance, he distinguished bulbs, 
tubers and rhizomes from true roots and undcrslood the sexual repro- 
duction of higher plants — knowledge wdiich, owing to the disbelief of 
Aristotle, W'as lost to the world till xAndrea Cesalpini r<;vived the work 
of Theophrastus at the Renaissance. 

Theophrastus W'as succeeded by Straton, a physicist, who tried lo 
reconcile the view^s of Aristotle and the Atomisls, though he himself 
held a thorough-going mechanical philosophy. From this time the 
school of the Lyceum became less important, and, by the middle of 
the third century, its work was done. 

Between the times of Plato and Aristotle, about 367 b.c., Eudoxus 
of Gnidos did good work in astronomy, though his cosmogony was 
a relapse from the ideas of the Pythagoreans with their moving Earth. 
Eudoxus held that the Earth was the centre of all things, and tliat the 
Sun, Moon and planets revolve round it in concentric crystal spheres. 
This was the first serious attempt to explain the apparently irregular 
movement of those bodies. The system of Eudoxus led to the more 
elaborate schemes of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, whose cycles and 
epicycles satisfied astronomers till the time of Copernicus. In its day, 
the now discredited geocentric theory, which gave a quantitative 
explanation of the phenomena, was an immense advance over the 
ideas which preceded it. A false hypothesis, if it serve as a guide for 
further enquiry, may be more useful at the time than a truer one for 
which verifiable evidence is not yet at hand. 


* Studies in the History and Afethod of Science^ cd. C. Singer, Oxford, 1917, p. 240. 
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The literary bent which has characterized modern studies of ancient 
times has directed attention chiefly to the ages when the poets and 
sculptors of Athens were putting forth their masterpieces. It would 
be unfair to say that the classical period of Greece produced no 
science. There was geometry before Euclid ; the medicine of Hippo- 
crates and the zoology of Aristotle were based on sound observation. 
Yet the philosophic outlook was metaphysical and not scientific; even 
the atomic theory of Democritus was speculative philosophy and not 
science. 

With the marches of Alexander the Great we reach a new epoch. 
He carried to the East that Greek culture which was already spreading 
westwards over the Mediterranean, and in return he brought Baby- 
lonia and Egypt into closer touch with Europe, while his staff collected 
vast stores of facts in geography and natural history. Thus began 
three centuries of Hellenism, from the death of Alexander in 323 to 
the ('stablishment of the Roman Empire by Augustus in 31 b.c., 
centuries dur'e^g which Greek culture, having passed its zenith in its 
original home, spread to other lands and dominated the known world. 
A form of the Greek language, rj koivu]^ the common speech, was 
understood '‘from Marseilles to India, from the Caspian to the 
Cataracts", and the upper classes from Rome to Asia accept(xl Greek 
])hilosophy and the Greek outlook 011 life. Commerce became inter- 
national, and thought was free as it was not to be again till modern 
days in some nations of the western world. 

The increased knowledge of the Earth led to more curiosity about 
natural things, and a more scientific attitude of mind. We are at once 
conscious of a more familar atmosphere — indeed tliM'e is much 
resemblance to our own times, though there were then few machines 
and many slaves. A change in method appears. We pass from general 
philosophic systems and encyclopaedic surveys of knowledge to more 
modern specialization. Definite and limited problems are isolated 
from others and attacked singly, and real progress in natural know- 
ledge is seen. Indeed, the change from the synthetic philosophies of 
Athens to the analytic science of Archimedes and the early Alex- 
andrians is closely parallel to the change from the Scholasticism of 
late mediaeval writers to the modern scicn^'e of Galileo and Xewton. 

In Hellenistic learning the Greek elcmcjit was predominant, but 
other influences were not wanting. Babylonian astronomy, making 
simultaneous advance under Kidinnu (or Kidenas) of Sippar, was 

' W. VV .Tarn, HellenLtic Civilization, London, 1927; W. H. S. Jones and Sir T. L. Heath, 
*‘HclIcnis c Science and Mathematics”, in Cambrige Ancient History, vol. \'ii, p. 284. 
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becoming available in Greek translations, bringing with it the 
fantasies of Chaldaean astrology. The most important development 
in philosophy, Stoicism, was due to Zeno of Citium, who was 
reckoned a Phoenician. 

The Hellenistic period comprised two phases; the first expansive 
and creative in politics, literature, philosophy and science, the second 
showing an exhaustion of the creative impulse and a reaction, both 
material and spiritual, of the East on the West, “'fhe Gracco-Macc- 
donian world is caught between that reaction and Rome, until Rome, 
having destroyed the Hellenistic state-system, is ultimately comi^ellcd 
to take its place as the standard-bearer of Greek culture.” But the 
Greek period of Hellenism went down in the civil wars of Rome, and 
the Empire developed a culture which, though Graeco-Roman, was 
unable to exclude for long Asiatic influences. 

Even in the earlier period, soon after the time of Alexander, 
eastern ideas began to spread. Star-worship began at a very early 
date in Babylon; the idea of a correspondence between the heavens 
above and man beneath suggested that the planets, which move in 
fixed paths, determine men’s actions, for man the microcosm is a 
counterpart of the macrocosm, and his soul but a spark of the fire 
which glows in the stars. Hence arose the terrible Babylonian idea 
of the Fate which rules alike stars and gods and men. 

Plato had heard of astrology, but effective knowledge of it tvas first 
brought to the Greeks by Berosus about 280 b.c. In the sccc>nd 
century, when science began to fail, astrology spread rapidly, and, 
under the influence of Posidonius, it began an evil career w^hich did 
not end even with Copernicus and Newton. 

As a means of escape from Fate, men looked first to the heavens 
themselves, where incalculable bodies like comets suggested room for 
freedom. But more hopeful seemed the three roads opened by magic, 
by the mystery religions, and by what in early Christian times was 
called gnosticism. 

The gnostic held that a god had revealed a secret key to the 
Universe to some chosen soul, and, if man could but rediscover it, his 
soul would be free, for Knowledge is above Fate. 

Magic is almost ubiquitous, but in the second century a. fresh flood 
from Asia followed astrology into Europe, and gave men the hope of 
controlling nature, the gods and the stars. The papyri of the time are 
full of recipes for charms and spells. 

The mystery religions, based on the prehistoric rites of initiation 
and communion, for the most part sought salvation by personal union 
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with a saviour-god, known under many names, who had died and 
risen again. These religions, as we have seen, had long been known 
in Greece, but, with the breakdown of the local deities of Olympian 
mythology in the international atmosphere of Hellenistic times, they 
swept the world. From the second century onward men’s religious 
sense deepened, and, till the rise of Christianity, their needs were 
mostly met by the mystery religions. 

Astrology, magic and religion make their appeal to all men, but 
philosophy and science only to the few. 'Fhe most characteristic and 
most important Hellenistic philosophy was Stoicism. Zeno began 
teaching in Athens soon after 317 b.c., and his doctrines spread till 
they became the chief ])liilosophy of Rome. 1 ' hough Stoicism took 
physics as theoretically the basis of logic and ethics, it had little direct 
contact with physical scienc e. Its theology was a form of pantheism, 
and its real meaning and its real power lay in a high and stern conceyjt 
of morality. 

Of more importance in the history of science is the system of 
Ey)icurus, because, although its interests were mainly philosophical 
and not scientific, it was based on the atomism of Democritus. It 
thus preserved the atomic theory till Lucretius came to enshrine it 
for us in his poem, 

Epicurus, who was born at Samos in 342 b.c. and died at Athens 
in 270, led a reaction against the idealist philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, a reaction which involved a belief in a dualism of mind and 
body. To Epicurus, all that exists is corporeal, though some things 
sucli as atoms are too small for the senses to appreciate directly. Man's 
soul is but a warm breath, and death is (he end of all. F’lcre arc gods, 
but they, like man, arc a product of nature and not its creators ; they 
exist in perfect blessedness and tranquillity and are lO be worsliipped 
neither in fear nor in hope. They arc 

rareh‘ss (if niankiiKl. 

For they lie h^^i^lc their nectar, and the bolls are hurled 
Far below them in the valley's, and the c louds are lightb* rurfd 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world. 

The only test of reality is sensation; ideas arc bui fainter images 
produced by repeated sensation, stored in memory, and r« called by 
names. The less obvious phenomena of n, "urc are to be explained on 
analogy with what is familiar. Nature is made of atoms and a void 
as in the scheme of Democritus. Our world is but one of many 
produced by chance conjunctions of atoms in infinite space and 
endless time. 
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Man is subject neither to the tyranny of capricious gods nor to the 
blind immutable Fate imagined by the Babylonians and by some 
Greek pliilosophers ; he is as free as he seems to himself to be. Man, 
like a god, can withdraw himself from external troubles, and seek 
grave and solemn pleasure in quiet ease of heart. Prudential wisdom 
is more than philosophy. 'Fhus Epicurus used the atomic theory and 
a primitive sensationalism as a basis on which to build a system of 
cheerful if superficial optimism. His physics arc subservient to his 
ethics.' 

The higher value assigned by Aristotle to deductive as compared 
with inductive reasoning, was due to the fact that the most successful 
product of the Greek mind was the deductive science of geometry.- 
The details of its history are not within the scheme of this book, but 
in any account of science it must find some place, even if it be 
regarded as merely one of the tools which natural science has used 
most freely. 

Geometry, as its name implies, arose from the practical need of 
land-sur\xying, and this need was gn‘atest, and was best inert, in 
Egypt, where the inundations of the Nile periodically removed the 
landmarks. Tradition says that it was I'hales of Miletus, earliest of 
Ionian philosophers, who, after a visit to Egypt, concciv-ed tlie 
thought of an ideal science of space and form bascrl on the empirical 
rules for land-surveying. I'lie next great step seems to have been 
taken by Pythagoras and his disciples, who not only proved new 
theorems, but arranged in some sort of logical order those already 
known ^ 

A history of geometry was written by Eudemus of Rhodes about 
320 B.c. Fragments of this work remain, and from them can be 
gathered some idea of the gradual additions which were made to 
geometrical propositions. Existing knowledge was collected, de- 
veloped and systematized by Euclid of Alexandria about 300 b.c. 
From a few axioms, regarded as self-evident projicrties of space, 
a wonderful series of propositions was deduced by logical ])rinciplcs, 
in a manner which, till quite recent years, remained the only accepted 
method. 

Geometry can now be looked at in two ways. Firstly, it can be 
taken as the deductive step in one of the observational and experi- 
mental sciences. From the empirical facts of Egyptian land-surveying, 
certain axioms and postulates arc laid down. They seem to be self- 


‘ Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus^ Oxford, 1928. 

* See Whcwcll and Rouse Ball, loc. cit. Also C;. J. Allman, Greek Geometry, IXiblin, 1889. 
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evident facts, but really they arc hypotheses as to the nature of space, Deductive 
obtained by a process of imaginative induction from the observed ^^ometry 
phenomena. From these hypotheses mathematical geometry deduces 
by logical reasoning an immense number of consequences, such as 
those given in the books of Euclid and in geometrical astronomy. Till 
quite recently, all these consequences were found to agree with the ob- 
servations and experiments made on nature. In particular the mathe- 
matical astronomy of NewUni and his followers, to the days of Adams 
and Leverrier, an astronomy which assumed Euclidean space, verified 
the hypotheses to a high degree of accuracy. On this view, as we 
have said, geometry is but the deductive part of an experimental 
science. 

But it is possible to look at it in another way. Common observation 
suggests space of a certain kind. The mind adopts the suggestion, and 
(Icfmcs an ideal space, which is perfectly what observed space seems 
to be. At a later stage the mind defines other kinds of space — non- 
Euclidean, perhaps impossible of physical representation. Having 
obtained its definitions, the mind is now free to devcloyj their logical 
consequences, with no reference to what is or is not in accordance 
with nature. If space is defined as having three dimensions, one set 
of conse(juenc<‘s follows. If we assume that space, or what corre- 
s[)onds to space, has n dimcnsi<ms, wc get other consequences. It is 
a pretty and intellectual game, but necessarily it has nothing directly 
to do with nature or with ex})crimental science, though the methods 
learnt in the game may afterwards prove useful. 

Both these two points of view arc essentially moden- The Greek 
mathematicians and philosophers accepted imj^liciti; the simple 
intuitional idea, in which the axioms of geometry arc taken to be facts 
self-evident to the mind. But whatever view we may now take of its 
philosophic meaning, deductive gconietr)' was especially suited to the 
Greek genius, and, unlike some other products of Greek thought, it 
marked a permanent step in the advance of knowledge, a step which 
never had to be retraced. Indeed, Greek geometry may well be 
considered to share with modern experimental science the highest 
place among the triumphs of the human intellect. 

The origins of tlic sciences of mechanics and hydrostatics .u c to be Archimedes 
sought in the practical arts, rather than 111 the writings of the early 
Greek philosophers, but they were placed on a sound footing when M^^nics 
observation was allied to the deductive methods learnt in geometry. 

The first known to have done this was Archimedes of Syracuse (287- 
212 B.C.), whose work, more than that of any other Greek, shows the 
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true modem combination of mathematics with experimental enquiry; 
a combination in which definite and limited problems are attacked, 
and hypotheses are set forth only to have their logical consequences 
first deduced and then tested by observation or experiment.^ 

The idea of the relative densities of bodies, which, as we have seen, 
was unknown to Aristotle, was first formulated clearly by Archimedes, 
who, moreover, discovered the principle known by this name — that, 
when a body floats in a liquid, its weight is equal to the weight of 
liquid displaced, and, when it is immersed, its weight is diminished 
by that amount. It is said that King Micro, having entrusted some 
gold to tlic artificers who w^ere to make his crown, suspected them of 
alloying it with silver. He asked Archimedes to test this suspicion. 
While thinking over the problem, Archimedes noticed in his bath 
that he displaced water equal in volume to his ow^n body, and saw at 
once that, for equal w^eights, the lighter alloy would displace more 
water than the heavier gold. This flash of insight revealed to Archi- 
medes his principle, but he then proceeded to deduce it mathematically 
from his fundamental conception of a fluid as a substance that yields 
to any, even the smallest, shearing stress, that is, a force tending l(.) 
cause one layer to slide over another. 

Archimedes also considered the theoretical principle of tht' lever, 
the practical use of whicli must be of immemorial antiquity and is 
illustrated in the sculptures of Assyria and Egypt two thousand years 
before the days of Archimedes. Nowadays we treat the la\v of the 
lever as a matter for experimental determination, and deduce other, 
more complicated, results from it. But, with the Greek love of 
abstract reasoning, Archimedes deduced thiit law from what he 
regarded either as self-evident axioms, or as statements w'hich could be 
verified by simple experiment: (1} that equal weights placed at equal 
distances from the point of support balance; (2) that equal weights 
placed at unequal distances do not balance, but that which hangs at 
the greater distance descends. Implicitly, however, the j^rinciple of 
the lever, or of the centre of gravity, which is equivalent to that of the 
lever, is contained in these axioms. Nevertheless, the co-ordination 
of the law of the lever with ideas which then seemed simpler was 
a step in advance. It is, indeed, the type of most scientific explanation 
which, in its essence, generally consists in describing new phenomena 
in terms of others more familiar to our minds. 

Archimedes’ chief interest lay in pure geometry, and he regarded 

• Sir T. L. Heath, Works of Archimedes, Cambridge, 1897; E. Mach, Dig Mechanik in 
ihrer Entwickelung; John Cox, Mechanics, Cambridge, 1904. 
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his discovery of the ratio of the volume of a cylinder to that of a sphere 
inscribed in it as his greatest achievement. He measured the circle 
by inscribing and circumscribing polygons, increasing the number of 
sides till the polygons nearly met on the circle. By this method of 
exhaustion he showed that the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter was greater than 3^® and less than 3^. The mechanical 
contrivances for which he was famous — compound pulleys, hydraulic 
screws, burning mirrors — were considered by him as the recreations 
of a geometer at play. 

Archimedes was no mere compiler. Nearly all his writings arc 
accounts of his own discoveries. It is a sign of the modernity of his 
outlook that the greatest man of the Renaissance, Leonardo da Vinci, 
sought for copies of the works of Archimedes more eagerly than for 
those of any other Greek philosopher. And nearly indeed were his 
writings lost to the world. Apparently at one time the only survival 
was a manuscript, probably of the ninth or tenth century, which 
has long a*/ disappeared. But fortunately three copies were made, 
and arc extant; and from these the printed editions have been 
taken. 

Archimedes, the first and greatest of physicists of the modern type 
in the ancient world, who helped with his engines of war to keep the 
Romans at bay for three years, was killed by a soldier after the 
storming of Syracuse in the year His tomb was discovered and 
piously restored in 75 n.c. by Cicero, who was then Qiiacstor in 
Sicily. 

In the fourth century before Christ, geographical discovery made 
considerable progress. Hanno passed the Pillars of Hercules, and 
sailed down the west coast of Africa; Pythcas voyaged round Britain 
towards the polar seas, and also correlated the lunar phases with the 
tides; Alexander marched to India. It was known that the Earth was 
a sphere, and some idea of its true size began to be formed. This 
growth in knowledge was not favourable to the ideas of the countcr- 
carth or central fire imagined by Philolaus, and those parts of 
Pythagorean astronomy were thenceforward discredited. But the 
knowledge gained of the variations with latitude in the length of day 
and night led Eephantus, one of the latest of the Pythagoreans, to the 
simpler conception of the revolution of me E*arth on its own axis at 
the centre of space. This was also taught about 350 by Heraclides of 
Pontus, who held that, while the Sun and major planets revolve 
round the Earth, Venus and Mercury revolve round the Sun as it 
moves. 
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A much bolder step was taken by Aristarchus of Samos (c. 310- 
230 an older contemporary of Archimedes, who, in his extant 

work On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and MooUy applies some very 
capable geometry to that problem. By considering firstly the 
phenomena to be observed at an eclipse of the Moon, and secondly 
those seen when the Moon is half full, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the ratio of the diameter of the Sun to that of the Earth musl.be 
greater than 19:3 and less than 43:6, i.c. about 7:1. This figure is of 
course much too small, but the principle of his investigation is sound, 
and the realization that the Sun is larger than the Earth was in itself 
a remarkable achievement. 

According to Archimedes, Aristarchus also put forward the hypo- 
thesis “that the fixed stars and the sun remain unmoved, that the 
earth revolves round the sun on the circumference of a circle, the sun 
lying at the centre of the orbit ’’.This theory of Aristarchus is mentioned 
by Plutarch also. To explain the apparent immobility of the fixed 
stars in face of the movement of the Earth, Aristarclius rightly con- 
cluded that their distances are enormous compared with the diameter 
of the E.arth’s orbit. 

The heliocentric view of the Cosmos was too far in advance of the 
time to receive general assent. According to Plutarch, llic belief was 
held confidently in the second century b.o. by Selcucus the Baby- 
lonian, who strove to find new proofs and defended it \'ig(>.ously. 
But the rest of mankind, including even the philosophers, still con- 
sidered the centre of the Universe to be the Earth, whether tli(;y 
regarded it as a floating ball round which the heavens revolved, or 
as the fixed stable, bottomless solid it seemed to the senses. 

The pressure of common-sense, reinforced by the balance (jf* 
authority, was too great for the revolutionary views of Aristarchus. 
About 370-360 B.c. Eiudoxus of Cnidos, as wc have seen, had ex- 
plained the apparent motion of the Sun, Moon and planets by 
imagining them carried round in crystal spheres all concentric with 
the Earth. This conception proved to be the basis on which it was 
possible for later astronomers to elaborate the geocentric theory. 
About 130 B.G., Hipparchus developed it into a form which, ex- 
pounded by Ptolemy of Alexandria about a.d. 127-151, held the 
field till the sixteenth century of our era. 

Hipparchus was born at Nicaea in Bithynia, and worked in Rhodes 
and then in Alexandria from 160 to 127 b.g. Only fragments of his 

' Sir T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samosy the Ancient Copemicusy a History of Greek astronomy to 
Aristarchus, Greek tc;xt ai)d translation, Oxford, 1913. 
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writings remain, but his work was fully set forth by Ptolemy. He Aristarchus 
made use of the older Greek and Babylonian records; he invented , 

many aslronornical instruments, and made therewith many accurate 
observations, being the first of the Greeks to divide the circle of such 
instruments into 36odegrees in the Babylonian manner.' He is usually 
considered to have discovered the precession of the equinoxes, though 
a claim to priority for Kidenas the Baliylonian has been put forward 
by Schnabel, 2 and it is certain that Hipparchus knew Kidenas’ work. 
Hipparchus estimated the precession at 36 seconds of arc a year, the 
real value being about 50 seconds. He calculated the distance of the 
Moon to be 33-5 times the diameter of the Earth, and its diameter to 
be ?, that of the Earth, the true figures being 30 2 and 0-27. He 
invented l)olh plane and spherical trigonometry, and showed how to 
fix the position of places on the Earth by measuring tlieir latitude and 
longitude. 

T he cosmogony of Hipj^archiis, though erroneous in its main under- 
lying as'an.plion, and therefore complicated in its details, was 
successful in representing the facts. Accepting the Earth as centre, 
Hipparchus showed that the apparent motions of the Sun, Moon and 
planets could be explained by supj>osing that each body was carried 
round in an orbit or epicycle, while this orbit was itself carried as 
a whole round the Earth in an immensely larger circular orbit or 
cycle. From direct observation, the positions and dimensions of these 
cycles and epicycles could be determined. Tables were then drawn 
up, from which the position of the Sun, Moon and planets at any 
future time could be f)rcdicted, and .solar and lunar el lipses could be 
Ibretold with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

The great difliculty which faced astronomers from the days of 
Aristotle till Galileo discovered the principle of inertia, was that of 
explaining the continued motion of the heavenly bodies. According 
to Aristotle’s view, which replaced that of Plato, continued motion 
needed a continual moving force; Aristotle therefore postulated an 
Unmoved Mover, and the more mechanically minded found it 
necessary to suppose the skies filled with crystal spheres, which carried 
round the heavenly bodies in their cycles and epicycles. 

It is easy to disparage this astronomy in the light of modern know- 
ledge, but the fact remains that, complicated as the theory became, it 
served for many centuries to interpret successfully the phenomena of 
the heavens, and guided the labours of many competent astronomers 

* For aslronornical instruments, sec Whcwcll, loc. cii. vol. i, p. 19O. 

* Tarn. loc. cit. p. 241. 
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Aristarchus from Ptolemy to Tycho Brahe. The credit for its chief development 
Hipparctm assigned to Hipparchus. Unfortunately the geocentric 

theory^ which the weight of his great name upheld, conduced to 
the follies of astrology. As long as the Earth was the centre, and 
the Sun and stars in their courses circled round it, such beliefs were 
inevitable. 

I horc is a legend of a glass on the Pharos which enabled those who 
watched to see ships beyond the normal range of vision. Cornford 
suggests that, if this be true, and if some Greek philosopher, over- 
coming his prejudice against mechanic crafts, had made a telescope, 
Aristarchus might have been justified, and the course of scientific 
history' changed. 

The School of By the end of the fourth or the beginning of the third century 
Alexandria before Christ the intellectual centre of the world had moved from 
Athens to Alexandria, the city founded in 332 by Alexander the 
Great. One of Alexander’s generals, Ptolemy (not the astronomer), 
founded there a Greek dynasty which became, extinct on the death 
of Cleopatra in the year 30 b.c. Among those who made the schools 
of Alexandria illustrious in the reign of the first Ptolemy, 323 to 285, 
were the geometer Euclid and Herophilus the anatomist and physiciaTi. 

In the Greek civilization of Alexandria a new and more modern 
spirit appears, as in other Hellenistic lands. Instead of the complete 
intellectual systems in which the Athenian philosophers wcic pre- 
eminent, the men of Alexandria, following the lead of Aristarchus of 
Samos and Archimedes of Syracuse, undertook limited and special 
enquiries, and therefore made more definite scientific progress. 

About the middle of the third century, the famous Museum, or 
place dedicated to the Muses, was founded at Alexandria. The four 
departments of literature, mathematics, astronomy and medicine were 
in the nature of research institutes as well as schools, and the needs 
of them all were served by the largest library of the ancient world, 
containing some 400,000 volumes or rolls. One section of the library 
was destroyed by the Christian Bishop 'Fheophilus about a.d. 390, 
and, after the Muslim conquest in the year 640, the Muhammadans, 
whether accidentally or deliberately is uncertain, destroyed what the 
Christians left. But for some centuries the Library of Alexandria was 
one of the wonders of the world, and its destruction was one of the 
greatest intellectual catastrophes in history. 

We have already considered the work of Euclid under the head of 
deductive geometry. He systematized the writings of older geometers 
and added many new theorems of his own. He also studied optics, 
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realized that light travels in straight lines, and discovered the laws 
of reflection. 

The Alexandrian school of medicine was established chiefly by the 
work of two men, Hcrophilus and Erasistratus. The former, born at 
C'halcedon, flourished at Alexandria under Ptolemy 1 . He was the 
earliest distinguished human anatomist, and the greatest physician 
since the days of Hippocrates. His medicine was empirical and almost 
free from theoretical preconceptions. He gave a good description of 
the brain, of the nerves and of the eye, of the liver and other internal 
organs, of the arteries and veins; and he held that the scat of in- 
telligence is lh(! brain, and not the heart as maintained by Aristotle. 

Erasistratus, a younger contemporary of Hcrophilus, practised 
human dissections and made exj^eriments on animals. He was keenly 
inten^sted in physiology, and was the first to treat it as a separate 
subject. He added to the knowledge of the brain, of the nerves and 
of the circulatory system, holding that there are in the body and the 
brain sptxial vessels for the blood and for the spirit (mcejita ^ ojtlkov ) 
w'hich he identified with air. Taking over from Epicurus the tenets of 
the .Uomic theory, Erasistratus w'as opposed to medical mysticism, 
though he believed in nature acting as an external power, framing 
the human body lor the ends it is to senT. Hcrophilus, Erasistratus 
and a third anatomist, Eudemus, made their century remarkable in 
the history of medicine. 

In the latter part of the third century' n.c., anothcT group of great 
men appears, younger contemporaries of Archimedes. Among them 
w^as Eratosthenes, born at Cyrcnc about 273 and died at Alexandria 
about 192. He was Librarian of the Museum, and the first great 
physical geographer. He held the Earth to be spheroidal and calculated 
its dimensions by estimating the latitudes and distances apart of 
Syenc and Meroc, twx^ places 011 nearly the same meridian. His 
result was 252,000 stadcs, equal to about 24,000 miles. He reckoned 
the distance of the Sun as 92 million miles. These arc surprisingly 
close approximations to the modern estimates of 2.1,800 and 93 million 
miles respectively. Eratosthenes argued from the similarity (.)f the 
tides in the Indian and Atlantic Oceans that those oceans must be 
connected and the wwld of Europe-^\sia-Africa an island, so that it 
should be possible to sail from Spain to India round the south of 
Africa. It was probably he who conjectured that the Atlantic might 
be divided by land running from north to south and inspired Seneca’s 
prophecy of the discovery of a new' wwld. Posidonius later rejected 
this idea, and, underestimating the size of the Earth, said that a man 
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The School oj sailing west for 70,000 stadcs would come to India. This statement 
Alexandria Columbus confidence. 

A striking advance in mathematics was made at Alexandria in the 
latter half of the second century b.c. by Apollonius of Perga, who 
collected the knowledge of conic sections due to Euclid and his pre- 
decessors, and carried the subject much further by his own work. 
Apollonius showed that all conics could be considered as sections of 
one cone; he introduced the names parabola, ellipse and hyperbola; 
he treated the two branches of the hyperbola as a single curve, and 
thus made clear the analogies between the three kinds of section. He 
obtained a solution of the general equation of the second degree by 
means of conics, and determined the evolute of any conic. His treat- 
ment of the whole subject is purely geometrical. 

In the second century at Alexandria wc meet again wdth Hippar- 
chus, whose great work in astronomy has already been desc ribed, by 
this time Alexandria was lo.sing its supremac'y in Greek learning, 
which later was shared with Rome and Pergamos. Of uncertain date, 
somewhere between the first century b.c. and the third a.d., is Hero 
("Hpeue o firixaviKos ) , mathematician, physicist and inventor. I le f( )und 
algebraic solutions of equations of the first and second degre^e, and 
worked out many formulae for the mensuration of areas and volumes. 
He pointed out that the line of a reflected ray of light is the shortest 
possible path.* But he is chiefly remembered for his mechanical con- 
trivances, such as siphons, a thermoscope, the forcing air pumj), and 
the earliest steam engine, in which the recoil of steam issuing from 
a jet is used to make an arm carrying the jet revolve a])out an axis, 
a forerunner of the jet-propelled aeroplane. 

The chief name which distinguishes later Graeco- Roman Alex- 
andrian science is that of the astronomer Claudius Ptolemy, ^ wlio 
must not be confused with the kings of Egypt of the same name. He 
taught and made observations at Alexandria between the years 
A.D . 127 and 1 5 1 . His great w^ork, fieydATj avvra^i^ rfj? darpovo/xia?, later 
called by its contracted Arabic name of Almagest, is an encyclopaedia 
of astronomy, which was based on and expounded the work of 
Hipparchus, and remained the standard treatise till the days of 
Copernicus and Kepler. In spite of greater fulness of treatment, and 
new observations, such as a second inequality in the Moon’s motion, 
it docs not alter materially the theories elaborated by the earlier 

• G. Sarion, History of Science, vol. 1, 1927, p. 208; Ins, No. 16, 1924. 

* G. J. Allman, Sir E. H. Bunbury and C. R. Bcazley, art. “Ptolemy**, in En^clopaedia 
Britannica. 
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astronomer, and the only new instrument described seems to be a 
mural quadrant. Ptolemy, like his master, improved and developed 
the science of trigonometry, with the view of basing his work “on the 
incontrovertible ways of arithmetic and geometry”. He reasserted 
the principle that, in explaining phenomena, it is right to adopt the 
simplest hypothesis that will co-ordinate the facts, a principle which 
eventually became the chief weapon of those who disproved the 
geocentric theory which Ptolemy had consummated. 

Ptolemy was a geographer as well as an astronomer, ‘ and he 
exercised an influence in this department of knowledge which was 
only gradually superseded by the maritime discoveries of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. It is dilficult to assign the merit of much of 
the work to the respective shares of Ptolemy himself and his immediate 
forerunner, Marinus of Tyre, whose writings have not separately 
survived. Ptolemy undoubtedly placed geography on a secure footing 
by insisting that correct observations of latitude and longitude must 
precede any ot.tisfactory attempts at surveying and map-drawing; 
but his own materials for carr^nng out such a design were very 
inadequate, for there was then no method by w-hich longitudes could 
be determined with any accuracy. Ncvcrthch .ss, Ptolemy's maps retain 
their interest. They whtc put together from information brought by 
traders and explorers, and depicted a world extending from the 
shores of the Malay Peninsula and the coastline of China to the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Fortunate Islands, and from Britain, 
Scandinavia and tlic Russian Steppes to a vague land of lakes at the 
head waters of the Nile. His general treatment of the subject is that 
of an astronomer rather than a geographer, for he makes no attempt 
to describe climate, natural productions or even the aspects which 
would now be included under physical geography; nor docs he avail 
himself, to any large extent, of the descriptions and accounts of lands 
within the Roman Empire whicli must have been accessible in 
military “itineraries”. 

A book on Optics is also assigned to Ptolemy. It is only known in 
a tw^elfth-century Latin translation from the Arabic, and may or may 
not be his work. It contains a study of refraction including atmo- 
spheric refraction, which is described by Sarlou^ as “the most 
remarkable experimental research of antiquity”. The author finds 
that when light passes from one medium to another, the angles of 
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* See Reviews in Asw, No. 58, 1933, of editions of Ptolemy's U*xt and maps by J. Fiseber, 
S. J. and E. L. Stevenson. 

* History of Science^ vol. i, 1927, p- 274; HiSy No. ib, 1924. p. 79. 
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The School of incidence and refraction arc proportional, a relation which is 
Alexandria approximately true for small angles. 

With all this good work in real science, it is curious to find that 
Ptolemy seems to have written a book on astrology. But about this 
lime the classical gods had been moved from Olympus to the sky, and 
Jupiter, Saturn, Afars, Mercury and Venus continued as planets to 
rule the destinies of men. Natural Astrologers (i.c. astronomers) 
observed the sky and made astronomical records, and Judicial 
Astrologers cast horoscopes and obtained, from a study of the stars, 
divine guidance in human affairs. Probably his astrology had much 
to do with Ptolemy’s long influence in mediaeval Europe, and, indeed, 
in an unscientific epoch, it was impossible to tell, save by the method 
of trial, that the stars did not influence the history of mankind. 

The Origins Among the practical and intellectual activities of Hellenistic Alex- 
of Alchemy aiidria we can trace (he origins of alchemy. I’he earliest fireek 
alchemist probably lived in the first century of our era, but tin* oldest 
works on alchemy known to us arc those of the so-called ])seiido- 
Democritus of uncertain date, and of Zosimos, who flourished in 
Upper Egypt in the third or fourth century a.d. "fhere are also 
writings, probably of the third century, assigned to ‘‘Hermes Tris- 
megistos”, the Greek equivalent of tlic Egy])tian god fhoth. They 
arc chiefly concerned with Platonic and Stoic pliilosopliy, but they 
also contain much astrology as well as alchemy, and were aliei wards 
well known in Latin translations. 

In order to understand the beginnings of alchemy w r must realize, 
both the state of the arts and the philosophic atmosphere of Alex- 
andria.^ In the preceding centuries there had arisen in all Medi- 
terranean countries an industry, derived from early ( hemical processes, 
which supplied imitations of things too expensive for the people. 
Imitation pearls, cheap dyes which matched th(! c.(istly l yrian pur|)]e, 
alloys w'hich looked like silver and gold, all became articles of 
commerce. 

Alchemy, from an early date, was linked with other prevailing 
realms of thought, and particularly with astrology. 'The Sun, wdiich 
vivifies all nature, generates gold, his image or antitype, in the body 
of the Earth. The white Moon represents silver, Venus copper. 
Mercury quicksilver. Mars iron, Jupiter tin, and Saturn, (iirthcst and 
therefore coldest of the five planets, the heavy and dull metal lead. 

Platonic philosophy, as set forth in the Timaeus^ gave a complete 
monist idealism, and emphasized the theory that matter, an essentially 

* A. J. Hopkins, in Isu, No. 21, 1925, p. 58. 
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unimportant though necessary element in the sentient world, was 
fundamentally of one kind. Nothing really exists except in so far as 
it embodies an ideal, and is therefore good; all nature is living, and 
(a later Gnostic development) is striving towards improvement. 
Matter itself, the alchemists believed, is unimportant, but its qualities 
are real. Men\s bodies are all of the same stufl', and men are made 
good or bad by changing noi their bodies but their souls. So metals 
can be changed by changing their qualities, as, they said, artisans 
know well; indeed, the qualities are the metals. Metals arc striving 
for improvement towards the ideal fire-proof spirit of gold, hence it 
should be easy to help them on the road. It was known that the 
iiK)rdant salts used in dyeing would etch metals, so that, if a small 
quantity (if gold be added to a base metal, the alloy can be etched 
to leave a g(ildcii surface. Thus, they thought, the higher metal, 
acling as a ferment or yeast, overcomes the baseness of the mass, 
changing it into (lie spiritual (juality of gold. 

'file chicl property of the noble metals is their colour — the white 
of silver, the yellow of gold. (a)])per can be turned yellow V)y rhcmical 
tn'atrnent, and thus be transmuted into gold. T his they thought was 
done either by remosing the bas(* earth, and with it the tendency to 
tarnish, or by increasing the better elements, air and fire, through an 
improvement in their lire (piality or eolour. When dead matter has 
received the colour s|)irit, it becomes alive, as a man receives a soul. 

In practi( al alchemy, fiiur steps were usually indicated, (ij Tin, 
lead, copper and iron were fused together into a black -illoy in which 
each had lost its individuality and mingled in the '*oneni of Plato’s 
first matter. (2) Mercury, arsenic or antimony was added, to whiten 
the copper, and thus simulate silver. (3) A “ferment’' of a little gold 
was them given, and the white alloy treated with sulphur water 
(i.e. calcium sulphide) or mordant salts. Phus the alloy acejuired the 
colour of gold — indeed, to the Alexandrian alchemist, it became gold. 
To him the essence of matter was not, as it is to us, ItS mass and 
specific physical properties and chemical reactions, but the Aristotelian 
qualities such as colour, readily changeable. Thu^, if a metal was 
given yellow colour and sheen, the essential qualities of gold, it 
became gold. Unlike some of his successors, .c Alexandrian alc!\cmist 
was neither a fool nor a charlatan; he was experimenting in con- 
formity with the best philosophy of his age; it was the philosophy that 
^vas at fault. 

Alchemy flourished in Alexandria for about tlirec centuries. 
Then it ceased, according to one account, by order of the Emperor 
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The Origins Dioclctian, who in a.d. 292 commanded all books on the subject to I 
of Alchemy destroyed. When alchemy revived elsewhere, first among the Aral 
and then in Europe, the philosophy under which it had arisen hr; 
become modified, and later writers understood neither the term 
nology nor the spirit of the Alexandrians. They tried to make gold I 
the old recipes, not knowing that the meaning of tlie words “gold 
and “transmutation” had meanwhile changed with the philosoph 
For the most part they hid their failure in a flood of mystical verbosi: 
till the true science of chemistry began to emerge from their debase 
alchemy. 

Astrology and alchemy have an underlying basis of observation < 
nature, and rational, though mostly erroneous, thought ; hence the 
played a real and respectable part in the early development < 
astronomy and chemistry. On the other hand, excej^t amon 
primitive peoples, magic is never respectable, and the only reality i 
it is its psychological influence on human credulity and desire fo 
immediate and irresponsible power. Though magic had something t 
do with the origins of science, its sj)irit is definitely opposed to that c 
science, which shows always a slow, cautious and humble-miude^ 
search for truth. In the Hellenistic age the growth of magical supei 
stitions coincides with a decline in ancient science, and in late 
times science was reborn, not because of, but in spite of, man’s belie 
in magical arts.* 

The Roman In the ancient world original scientific thought was almost entii'( 1 
confined to the Greeks. It would naturally seem probable that th< 
compo.sition of the population of Italy must have been similar ii 
character to that of Greece. But the inhabitants of the two counti ie 
showed considerable differences in development and achievement 
t^us suggesting a difference in race. The Romans, with their exalta 
tion of the State, and their exceptional aptitude as soldiers, ad mini 
strators and framers of law, had little creative intellectual force 
though the numerous compilations that came into being seem tt 
indicate a considerable curiosity about natural objects. I'hcir art 
their science, even their medicine, were borrowed from the Greeks 
and, when Rome becai ^c mistress of the world, Greek philosopher 
and Greek physicians resorted to the banks of the Tiber, though lhc> 
established no native schools of philosophy worthy to succeed thos< 
of Athens. The Romans seem to have cared for science only as a mean; 
of accomplishing practical work in medicine, agriculture, architecture 

' Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and RxperimcnUil Science, 2 vols. New York, 1923 
But sec a review by G. Sarton, in Isis, No. i6, 1924, p. 74. 
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or engineering. They used the stream of knowledge without re- The Roman 
plenishing its source — the fount of learning loved for its own sake — 
and in a few generations the source, and with it the stream, ran dry. 

The opposition felt by conservative Romans to the coming 
supremacy of Greek thought is shown in the book of Cato the Censor 
(234-149 B.G.), grandfather of another, more famous Cato. The elder 
Cato wrote in his old age the first Latin treatise on agriculture, which 
incidentally gives us information concerning Roman medicine. About 
the same time Diogenes the Babylonian brought to Rome the philo- 
sophy of Stoicism, a system which, reinforced later by elements of 
Platonism in the teaching of Posidonius, became the characLcristic 
Roman philosophy for three hundred years and is seen in its liighest 
form in the writings of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Posidonius is 
also to be remembered as a traveller, astronomer, geographer and 
anthropologist. He explained the tides by the joint action of the Sun 
and Moon, j'derd the influence of the heavens on earthly affairs 
seems to have been the csscaice of his philosophy. He set Zeus above 
Fate, and his outlook was ndigicius, but he believed in divination and 
astrology, and did more to spread such ideas in Europe than perhaps 
any other man. He wrote a commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, and his 
science, like that c»f Plato, was deduced from, and made subservient 
to, his philosophy. 

fwo generations later, by the first century before Christ, the 
Romans had conquered the world, and Greek learning had con- 
quered the Romans. Much was done to create ^ philosophical 
language in Latin and to pojnilari/.c Greek philosop'o by Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (106-43 b.c,), tlic Roman lawyer and statesman. He 
wrote a cosmological work, de Natura Deotum, which contains informa- 
tion about the scientific knowledge of the lime. He also put forward 
a teleological theory of the human body, and made many effective 
attacks on superstitious beliefs and magic rites. 

Greek scientific philosophy in the form of atomism was expounded 
and applauded in the poem de Rerum Natura of Titus Lucretius Carus 
(98;s-55 b.c.).^ This poem, like some of Cicero’s prose, aims at the 
overthrow of superstition and the exaltation of reason in tlie atomic 
and mechanical philosophy. In one resp • t Lucretius with Epicurus 
is less modern than Leucippus and Democritus, for his primordial 
atoms, instead of moving in all directions, fall together by their own 

* H. A, J. Munro, Lucretius, Text, Notes and Tramlation, 3 vols. 4th e<l. l^ondon, 1905- 
1910. See also rct'crences for Democritus, p. 21 above. E. N. da C. Andrade, The Scientific 
Significance of Lucretius, in trod*: tion to Munro’s Lucretius, 4 th cd. 1928. 
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Roman weight with equal speed through an infinite void. Lucretius’ poem 
contains no new thought, but, using the ideas of the Greek atomists, 
proclaims in magnificent language how the principle of causation 
holds sway over all things, from the invisible evaporation of water to 
the majestic motion of the heavens bounded by the shining walls of 
the Universe — moehia mundi. 

The greatest figureof thecentury, Gaiusjulius Caesar (loo 44 b.c.), 
is of chief interest to us because of his establishment, with the technical 
help of Sosigenes, of the reformed Julian calendar, in which the year 
is taken as being 365J days. This estimate is a little too large, and led 
slowly to a discrepancy in dates and seasons. But the calendar 
remained in general force in Europe till in 1582 its error amounted 
to ten days. It was then corrected by order of Pope Gregory XIII. 
In Scotland the change was made in 1600, but in England not till 
1752. Caesar also planned a survey of the Roman Empire, which was 
executed later by Agrippa and set forth in a great map ol the world. 

About the year a.d. 20 a comprehensive work on geography was 
written in Greek by Strabo of Amasia in Pontus, a work which throws 
light on other contemporary sciences. The Roman conquests wcr(‘, of 
course, increasing the knowledge of the Earth’s surface, and itineraries 
deseribing the roads of the Empire began to be composed. 

A treatise on architecture, containing a full account of allied 
physical and technical knowledge, was written by Vitruvius, who 
understood that sound was a vibration of the air, and gave the first 
known account of architectural acoustics. 

Useful observations on hydrodynamics were made by Sextus Julius 
Frontinus (a.d. 40-103), a Roman soldier and engineer, who was 
Superintendent of the Aqueducts of Rome [curator aifuaium).^ ^’roIltinu^ 
wrote on the water supply of the city, and found from experiment 
that when water flows from an orifice the rate of flow depends not 
only on the size of the orifice, but also on its depth below the surface. 

Virgil (c. 30 B.c.) described in tlic Georgies the poetry as well as the 
art of agriculture, and another book on farming was written by Varro, 
which contains observations on the growth of plants, and suggests the 
idea that the contagion of disease is due to invisible micro-organisms. 

The first official school of Greek medicine was founded in Rome 
about the year a.d. 14 under Augustus. The best physician of the age 
was Celsus who in the reign of Tiberius wrote in Latin a great 
treatise on medicine and surgery, which is the chief source of our 

» Art. “Hydromechanics”, in Enc. Brit, 9th cd.; G. Sarlon, Introdwtion to the HUtory of 
Science, vol. i, p. 255. 
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knowledge of the history of the medicine Of Alexandria as well as that 
of Rome in his own day. Cclsus describes many surprisingly modern 
surgical operations and in medicine holds a middle course between 
th(‘ empirical and methodological schools of antiquity, believing in 
both theory and observation. His w'ork was lost throughout the 
mediaeval period, but it was recovered in time to influence the 
medicine of the Renaissance. 

About the middle of the first century of our era Dioscoridcs, 
botanist and military physician, wrote a treatise on botany and 
pharmacy, which gives an account of some six hundred plants and 
their medical properties.* 

In the second half of the century a certain revival of learning 
appears. In especial one Roman citizen, the elder Pliny ( a . d . 23-79), 
is to be remembered fi)r having produced in the thirty-seven books 
of his Jsfaluralis Ilisforia an encyclopaedia of the whole science of the 
period, and of the knowledge and beliefs of a scries of forgotten writers 
i»f CJn'ccc uud Rorvie.'^ Starting from a general theory of the Universe 
as consisting of the sky and the stars in space, which he regarded as 
a mainfestation of the Deity, he passed on to review the earth and its 
contents. He dealt successively with geography, with man and his 
mental and physical qualili<‘s, with animah, birds, trees, agricultural 
operations, forestry, fruit-growing, wine-making, the nature and uses 
of metals, and the origin and jnwcticc of the fine arts. He discourses 
with equal satisfaction on the natural history of the lion, the unicorn 
and the j^hocnix, unable to distinguish between the real and the 
imaginary, the triu*, the credible and the impossible. 1 tc preserves 
for us the superstitions of the time, and rcc^^umts in all good faith the 
practice and utility of various forms of magic. But, to his credit, it 
must be remembered that he died a victim to his curiosity in natural 
knowledge. He was in command of the R<^man fleet at the time of 
the great eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed Pompeii and Her- 
tnilaneum. He landed in order to watch the upheaval, ^ enlured too 
far, and was overwhelmed by the storm of falling ashes. 

Much of our knowlcrlge of Greek philosophers. ;uid indeed of 
Greek philosophy, is derived from the information preserved in the 
Lives of the Philosophers ^ written some tw hundred years later by 
Diogenes Laertius, but information has also been obtained from the 

‘ G. Sarton, loc, cit. p. .258; En>j. iraas. Goodyear (1655) ; R. T. Gunther, Oxford, 1934; 
Ai'f, No. 85, i93.')» p* 

* Text ed. by 1 ^. von Jau and K. Mayhofr, 5 v<»ls. Lvip/i*^, 1908-1909; Eiir. tran«4. 
J. Bostock and M. T. Riley, 8 vols. London, 18H5-1887; H. N. Wethered. Tftg Mind of the 
Anrient Worlds I^>ndon. 1937; E. VV. Gudger, /iw, vi, 289. 
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Roftuin works of Plutarch (c. a.d. 50-125).^ He himself wrote on the con- 
stitiitioii of the Moon and gave an account of Roman mythology, ^ 
in which appears the idea of a comparative study of religions. Two 
other contemporary historians must be mentioned, Josephus (c. 37 - 
120), who wrote a record of the Jews, and Tacitus (55-120), our 
great Latin authority for the political and social history of early 
Britain and Germany. 

In the next generation, while Ptolemy the astronomer was working 
at Alexandria, Greek medicine flourished there and at Rome, as well 
as in other schools which by this time had been established. From the 
doctors who worked in them we can trace a line of intellectual descent 
to Aretacus of Cappadocia, and his more famous contemporary Galen 
(Galenus), after Hippocrates the most renowned physician of the 
ancient world. 

Galen w as born at Pergamos in Asia Minor in a.d. i 29, and jiractiscd 
at Rome and elsewhere till about the year 200. He systematized 
Greek anatomical and medical knowledge, and united the divided 
schools of medicine. He dissected animals and a few' human bodies, 
and discovered many new facts in anatomy and physiology, pathology 
and therapeutics. He made experiments on living animals; in this 
way he examined the action of the heart and made an investigation 
of the spinal cord which Sarton classes as one of the tw o most notable 
experiments of ancient times.*^ In philosophy he held that all w as 
determined by God, and the structure of the body formed by Him 
for an intelligible end. Galen’s system of medicine, in opposition to 
the mechanistic views of the atomists and their followers, was 
founded on the idea of spirits of difl'erent kinds pervading all parts 
of the body. Galen’s tfivxtKoi^ was translated into Latin as 

spiritus animalis and thus became our familiar “animal spirits” the 
meaning of which is perhaps sometimes misunderstood. It was for 
dogmas deduced with great dialectic subtlety from these views, and 
the authority with which he expounded them, rather than for his 
really great observations and experiments, or his practical skill in his 
profession, that Galen became famous, and influenced medicine for 
fifteen hundred years. His thcistic attitude of mind appealed both to 
Christendom and to Islam, and partly explains his great and lasting 
influence. 

His general theory of the bodily functions held its ground till 


' Text with Eng. trans. by B. Perrin, 6 vats. London, 1914-1918. 

® The Roman Questions^ Eng. tranx. and notes by H. J. Rose, Oxford, 1924. 

’ Ci. Sarton, /or. cit. p. 301 ; Sir I’. Cl. Allbuti, Greek Medicine in Rome, London, 1921. 
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Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. Galen taught that 
the blood is formed in the liver from the food and then mixed with 
“natural spirits” which give it nutritive properties. Some of this 
blood passes to the body through the veins and back by the same 
channels to the heart in a tidal ebb and flow. The rest of it goes from 
the right side of the heart to the left through invisible pores in the 
septum, and is there mixed with air drawn from the lungs. By the 
heat of the heart it is laden with “vital spirits”; this higher kind of 
blood ebbs and flows into the parts of the body through the arteries, 
and thus enables the various organs to perform their vital functions. 
In the brain the vital blood generates “animal spirits”, which, pure 
and unmixed with blood, pass along the nerves to bring about 
movement and the higher functions of the body.* 

This scheme of physiology, wonderfully ingenious and successful 
considering Galen’s knowledge, is c>f course very far from the truth. 
UnfoiTunalcly Galen’s doctrine became more important in men's eyes 
tlian (ialcjfs own free spirit of enquiry, and his authority blocked the 
roatl (jf physiology after tlie Renaissance till Harvey had ilie conrage 
to ignore it. 

The Romans may have achieved little in theoretic science but iii 
[jraetice lliey were notable. Sanitation aiid public health wen* well 
organized in Rome. Mighty aqueducts brought fresh water to the 
city, a ])ub]ic medical service was established, hospitals built, and tlic 
armies equip|)ed with medical oflicers. 

The schools of medicine continued, but from the tirne of Galen, or 
even earlier, general scienec and philoscjphy in the mcient world 
show clc«ar signs of their flnal eclipse. With the exception of Dio- 
pliantus of Alexandria, who lived in the second half of the third 
century after Christ, and was the greaU'st Greek writer on algebra, 
there is no other man of the first rank. Befc^re his day algebraic 
problems were treated either by geometry or by reasoning in ’words,-’ 
hut he introduced abbreviations for those quantities •nd operations 
which continually recur, and was thus enabled to solve simple 
equations and a binomial quadratic. He dealt nbo with indeter- 
minate expressions where the number of unknown quantities is 
greater than the. number of equations. 

This work marks the beginning of algebra as a separate subject, but 
after Diophaiitus no serious c.c^iitribution to scientific knowledge was 

’ Sir Michael Foster, History of Physiology^ Cambridge, 1901, p. 12. 

* Sir Tliomas L. Heath, Diophantus of Alexandria, a Study in the HL\tory of Greek Algebra, 
2nd Cambridge, r^io; Paul Tannery, papers in his Menwirs, iB7c^iti92; \V, \V. Rouse 
Ball, History of Aiatlumatics, London, 1901, p. 107. 
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made by the ancient world. Altliough the first three centuries of the 
Empire marked the culmination of the great achievement of Roman 
Law, it is obvious that, even before the decay of Rome as a political 
power, science had come almost to a standstill, in common with otlier 
forms of philosophic thought. No advance in knowledge was being 
made, and the only activity was that shown in the writing of com- 
pendiums and commentaries, chiefly on the Greek pliilosoj^hers. 
Among the commentators we must mention Alexander of Apliro- 
disias, head of the Lyceum about the year a . d . 200, who strove to 
preserve the pure Peripatetic doctrine. Aristotle was still regarded as 
the great authority on all questions of scientific theory and even of 
actual fact, though the prevailing metaphysical philosophy, at any 
rate in the then predominant school of Alexandria, was derived from 
Plato, through the more mystical Neo-Platonic school, of which 
Alexandria was the centre. About the beginning of the fourth century 
a Latin commentary on Plato’s Timaeus was written by Chalcidius. 
This became almost the only source of mediaeval knowdedge of Plato, 
and, during the centuries when the works of Aristotle w ere forgotten, 
it gave to the Middle Ages a philosophy of nature from which niiiiiy 
of their fantastic ideas were derived. 

As we have seen, the scientific work of the Alexandrian school w as 
carried on, almost entirely, by men of Greek descent. Put other 
elements in the population began gradually to play their part, 
especially in the more metaphysical branches of philosophy. Among 
these non-Greek elements one of the most important was supplied l)y 
the Jews, At Alexandria a school of thought arose, influenced on the 
one liand by Hellenistic culture, and on the other by Jewish and 
Babylonian tradition. It must be remembered that but a small and 
relatively unimportant number of the Jews returned to Palestine at 
the end of the Babylonian captivity, while many of the remainder 
established themselves as traders in the cities of Asia Minor and the 
Levant, and formed a network of communication, commercial, 
political and intellectual, throughout the East. Alexandria became the 
commercial and intellectual, while Jerusalem remained the religious 
centre of this scattered community, and for this reason Alexandria 
was the first important meeting-ground between Greek philosophy 
and Oriental religions, especially Judaism and Christianity. Many 
of the early Greek Fathers of the Christian Church lived at Alex- 
andria or drew their philosophy therefrom. It was by their means 
that much Greek philosophy retained its vitality and took its place 
in that synthesis of Jewish, Greek and Christian thought which went 
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to the composition of Patristic theology. The ideas of Plato, and to 
a lesser degree those of Aristotle, thus passed into early Christian 
theology, and became current in mediaeval Europe long before their 
origin was suspected by the Churchmen, who, when Greek authors 
were afterwards rediscovered, were amazed to find the prototypes of 
familiar Christian doctrines embedded in the works of heathen 
philosophers. 

Though the early Fathers liv'^ed during the period under con- 
sideration, and though their writings form a connecting link between 
mediaeval religion and the more metaphysical elements in classical 
philosophy, it will be better to postpone till the next c hapter the short 
but necessary account of their work and its influence on scientific 
thought, for they have little to do with the mathematical or observa- 
tional science of the ancient worhl. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Middle Ages — ^Thc Fathers of the Church — The Dark Ages — ^The Recon- 
struction of Europe — ^Thc Arabian School of Learning — ^'Fhc Revival of Learning 
in Europe — 'I'he Thirteenth Century — Thomas Aquinas — Roger Bacon — ^Thc 
Decay of Scholasticism. 

The Middle UNTIL recent times the term ‘‘Middle Ages” was applied to the 
whole long interval of a thousand years between the fall of the ancient 
civilization and the rise of the Italian Renaissance. But the revival 
of interest in the history, art and religion of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries has led to a clear recognition of the fact that by then 
a new civilization had arisen, and there is now a groNving tendency 
to restrict the name “mediaeval’' to the four hundred years between 
the “Dark Ages” and the Renaissance. 

Nevertheless, to the historian of science there arc advantages in the 
older classification. The “Dark Ages” of Western Europe coincided 
with the beginning of a remarkable growth of learning in those 
Asiatic countries which were soon afterwards conquered by the Arabs, 
The Persian and Arabic school originally based its teaching on trans- 
lations from Greek authors, but at a later time it added appreciable 
contributions of its own to natural knowledge. Europe gained much 
from the Arabs, whose learning was in its prime I'rom 800 to 1 100 a.d. 
But afterwards science became chiefly a Eurojiean activity, and the 
thirteenth century showed a real intellectual advance, helped by the 
recovery of complete Greek texts, especially those of Aristotle. But 
it was not till the period of the Renaissance that the western world 
began to examine Greek philosophy critically, and endeavour to 
find its own way in the new experimental method. Thus the period 
from the year 1100 onward, like the dark age that preceded it, is to 
the historian of science but a time of preparation. The two divisions 
are part of the same whole, and may well be treated together, though 
for the historian of politi''s, literature or art they arc distinct and 
separable. To us, then, the Middle Ages have their old significance — 
the thousand years that passed between the fall of the ancient learning 

' For a general account of mediaeval thought see (1) H. F. Stewart, “I'hought and 
Ideas”, in Cambridge Mediaeval Uistoiy, vol. i, cli. 20; (2) H. O. Taylor, Tht Mediaeval 
Mind, vols.. New York and London, 191 1 and 1914. For facts and rcterenccs ^wn to tlic 
year a.d. 1300 see G. Sarton, Introduction to the History a/ Science, vols. i, n, Baltimore, 1927, 
> 93 '- 
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and the rise of that of the Renaissance: the dark valley across which 
mankind, after descending from the heights of Greek thought and 
Roman dominion, had to struggle towards the upward slopes of 
modern knowledge. In religion, and in social and political structure, 
we are still akin to the Middle Ages from which we have so recently 
emerged; but in science we are nearer to the ancient world. As wc 
look back across the rnist-filled hollow, wc sec the hills behind more 
clearly than the nearer intervening ground. 

In order to appreciate the causes which produced the great failure 
of pAirope to increase the stores of natural knowledge in the Middle 
Ages, it is necessary to trace the development of the mediaeval mind. 
We must first realize the general outlines of the theology of Christian 
faith and ethics framed by the early Fathers in terms of Hebrew 
Scripture, Greek philosophy, the mystery religions and the under- 
lying primitive rites. Next, wt must follow the changes in the 
resultant doctrines as they were moulded by each succeeding age into 
instruments »^f controversy w^ilh pagan or heretic. We shall then 
understand why Patristic and early mediaeval Christianity was 
inimical in spirit to secular learning; w^hy philosophy became the 
handmaid of theology, and natural science vanished from the earth. 

fhe older Greek philosophies were frankly founded on observation 
of the visible world. With Socrates and Plato the enquiry took a 
deeper turn, and moved from questions of phenomena to those of 
underlying reality, from natural to metaphysical philos('>phy of an 
idealistic and mystical tendency, “The Greek mind became entranced 
with its own creations.'' 'To Plato, external facts, wiichcr of nature 
or of human life and history, only became real when apprehended by 
the mind. Their true meaning must lie in that aspect of them which 
accords with the mind’s consistent scheme of concepts, for thus alone 
can the facts be thought of, aud thus alone can they be. The incon- 
ceivable is in truth the impossible. 

Such a philosophy clearly could not foster accurate and unprejudiced 
observation of nature or of history. The structure of the Universe 
had to conform to the ideas of Platonic philosophy; history was in its 
essence a means of vivifying argument or of pointing illustration. 

Aristotle w^as more interested in the ob<’<"r\'ation of nature chan was 
Plato, though even Aristotle’s greatest strength lay in metaphysics 
and logic rather than in science, and as regards the latter in bi(dogy 
rather than in physics. He created the subject of logic, and in biology, 
at all events, he showed the true method of detached observation. 
His physics were not objective like those of Democritus, who sought 
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The Fathers the ultimate nature of things in atoms and a void. To Aristotle, the 
of the Church (concepts by which nature must be interpreted were substance, essence, 
matter, form, quantity, quality — categories dev^eloped in an attempt 
to express man’s direct sense-perception of the world in terms of ideas 
natural to his mind. At the beginning of the Dark Ages, the works of 
Aristotle in imperfect form were the most scientific of the Greek 
sources available, but his influence, great though it was, gradually 
ceased to be dominant. By the sixth century his writings had passed 
out of fashion, and for seven hundred years almost all that survived 
were commentaries on his book on Logic. 

The philosophy of the Stoics, best known to some of us in the 
writings of Marcus Aurelius, was especially suited to the Roman mind, 
and must not be overlooked in any estimate of the different streams 
ol' thought on which the Patristic theologians floated their ark. Tor 
the Stoic, the central reality was th(‘ human will. Metaphysics and 
a knowledge of the natural world were only of importance when they 
subserved the ends of his philosophy as guides of life and conduct. 
Stoicism was essentially a scheme of ethics, and it diverted physical 
science from truthful observation in order to secure conformity with 
the preconceptions of morals. 

The modes of thought inaugurated by Plato were wafted into ev(*n 
more super-rational heights by the Neo-Platonists, whose philosophy 
was the last product of late paganism. From the time of Plotinus the 
Alexandrian (d. a.d. 270) to Porphyry (d. 300) and lamblichus 
(d. c. 330) philosophy became less and less physical and exj^erimental, 
and more and more concerned with mystical ideas. Plotinus lived in 
a pure region of “metaphysics warmed with occasional ecstasy”, and 
to him the highest good was the super-rational contcmidation of the 
Absolute. In the writings of Porphyry, and still more in those of 
lamblichus, these mystical views were brought down to practical life, 
and their application thereto led to greater credulity in magic and 
sorcery. The soul needs the aid of god, angel, demon; the divine is 
essentially miraculous, and magic is the path to the divine. Thu.s N<‘o- 
Platonisin countenanced and absorbed every popular superstition, 
every development of sorcery and astrology, and every morbid craving 
for asceticism, of which a decadent age was prodigal. The life of 
lamblichus, as told by a Neo-Platonic biographer, is as full of miracle 
as Athanasius’s contemporary life of Saint Anthony. 

This mystical philosophic atmosphere contained currents of eastern 
faiths such as Mithraism and Manichaeism, the latter of which 
enunciated a dualism of the powers of gof)d and evil, destined to 
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reappear again and again. Mithraism, which disputed with Christi- 
anity the possession of the Roman Empire, was a Persian example of 
the mystery religions, which, as we have said, look the place in 
Hellenic times of the Olympian mythology when that picturesque 
faith decayed towards the end of the classical period. Our knowledge 
of these mystery religions is far from complete.' Their ritual involved 
secret rites of initiation and communion; their beliefs were expressed 
in sacred legends of the gods peculiar to each cult, legends which were 
accepted by the people literally, and by the educated as symbolical 
of the mystery of life and deatli. Beneath the rites and legends 
primitive naturc-worshi]) appears — sun gods and moon gods and the 
celebration in imagery of the drama of the year: the full life of nature 
in the summer, its death in winter, and its joyous resurrection in each 
new spring. 

Modern anthropology has thrown much additional light on the 
origins of primitive itleas such as those which underlie the mystery 
religions, and their ritual, which is it >elf derived from even more 
priinitivi! rites based on the idea that nature can be coerced by 
sympathetic magic and witchcraft.’ Such rites and the more advanced 
rilual whic h may develop from them are prior to and much more 
|)crsistent than any definite system of religions dogma. It is clear that, 
in tlie lirst few centuries of our era, besides the formal religions and 
philo'^ophies which ap])ear in literature, there existed a deep and 
j)ervading undercurrent of tliesc more primitive magic rites and 
beliefs. In them may be traced ideas of initiation, sacrifice, and 
communion with the divine powers, idea'- which a[jj)< ar in more 
eomidex shape in the mystery religions, and later in si-nic forms of 
(Hiristian dogma, cs])C('ially in the Catholic theory of the Mass. The 
edect on the origins of Christianity of tlicse primitive rites and more 
developed mystery religions has at all limes been a subject of di>cus- 
siori among historians and theologians, a discussion w'hich has varied 
in the light of the knowledge available to each succeeding generation. 

Saint Paul saved Christianity from settling dow 11 as a Jew ish sect 
doomed to early extinction, and preached it as a w^orld religion. When 
it grew and spread, it came in touch with Greek philosophy, and the 
chief w'ork of the early Fathers of the Church lay in combinnig that 
philosophy with Cihristiaii doctrines. 

Foremost in this work was Origeii (c. a.d. 185-c. 254I, who pro- 

’ For short arcounls srr Prrry (iarctner, in HaslingV Encychofmedia of Religion and Ethics 
and also in Modern Churchman^ vol. x\'i, p. 310. 

" Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Rou^h, 3rd od. See especially Part v, “Spirits of the Corn 
and Wild**, vt>l. 11, p. 1G7. B. Malinowski. Foundations of Faith and Morah^ Oxft>rd, I93h. 
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The Fathers claimed the conformity of ancient learning, especially Alexandrian 
of the Church science, with the Christian faith, and did more than anyone else to win 
adherents among the educated and intelligent. In his day doctrine 
was still fluid, and alternative ideas, over which the succeeding ages 
quarrelled to the death, are found peacefully side by side in his 
writings. 

Origon’s most fundamental tenet is the imchangcablcness of God. 
This involves the eternity both of the Logos and of the world, and the 
pre-existence of souls. It reduces the importance of the historical 
aspect of Christianity, and thus allows a more critical examination 
of the Old and New Testaments, and a more liberal-minded outlook 
than was afterwards orthodox. But Origen’s theology became less 
and less acceptable, and was finally condemned by the Council of 
Constantinople in 553. 

Of the Latin Fathers, it was Saint Augustine (354-430) who exerted 
the deepest and most prolonged influence on Christian thought; the 
Confessions and the City of God are among the greatest of Christian 
classics. He was successively a Manichacan, a Neo-Platonist and 
a Christian, and his combination of Platonic philosophy with the 
teaching of the Pauline Epistles formed the basis of the first great 
Christian synthesis of knowledge, which persisted in the background 
as an alternative mode of thought even through the dominance of 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas in the later Middle Ages. His con- 
troversies, like those of Saint Athanasius, illustrate the way in whicli 
Catholic doctrine was formulated by dispute, and show wdiy it i> that 
our Creeds arc not only statements of belief, but ‘‘paeans of triumph 
over defeated heretics and heathen''. As Gibbon says, '‘ihc appella- 
tion of heretic has always been applied to the less numerous party". 

Neo-Platonism and early Christian theology grew up together and 
acted and reacted upon each other — indeed each accused the other 
of plagiarism. Christianity, like Neo-Platonism, is based on the 
fundamental assumption that the ultimate reality of the Universe is 
spirit, and, in the Patristic Age, it accepted the Nco-Platoni( super- 
rational attitude. In the writings of the early Fathers the highest 
super-rationalism, the love of God and the apprehension of the Risen 
Christ, passed down through every step to the lowest form of credulity 
held in common with the pagan populace and the NeoPlatonic 
philosophers. Plotinus, the early Neo-Platonic pagan, and Augustine, 
the Christian theologian, laid little stress on divination and magic, 
and the Latin Father, Hippolytus, exposed the folly of pagan magic 
and astrology. But two generations later, Porphyry and lamblichus 
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on the one side, and in the next centuries, Jerome and Grej^fory of The Fathers 
Tours on the other, revelled in the daemoniac and the miraculous. Church 

Symbolism, which had shown itself in Neo-Platonism, was extended 
and developed by the Fathers in their efforts to co-ordinate the Old 
Testament with the New, and both with the prevalent modes of 
thoui^ht. What in the Scriptures or in the world of nature conforms 
to the Christian sclicrne, as interpreted by each Father, may be 
received as fact *, what does not so agree is to be accepted only in 
a symbolic sense. 

Finally, to understand the Patristic and through it the mediaeval 
mind, it is necessary to appreciate the overwhelming motive intro- 
duced by the Christian conception of sin, the hopes and fears of 
heaven and hell, mediation to obtain salvation in the one, and to 
avoid damnation in the flames of the other. 

Tin' pagan world itself liad become less confident. Mankind had 
moved far from the bright Greek spirit of life, and the stern Roman 
joy in home and State. The mystery religions had brought Oriental 
ideas to Europe. Men were beginning to rely more on authority; 
they weri' seized with unrot and vague fears for their safety in this 
world and the next. 'The phase recairs at various epochs of history. 

Even before* the ministry ol' Christ, in Palestine and wherever Jewish 
jnfiiH'nco was lelt, eyes were looking for a catastrophic coming of the 
Kingdom of God, a conception which made the Christian faith of the 
Apostolic Age largely a matter of eschatology, and its rule of life but 
an Interims Ethik, a short preparation for the triumphant Second 
Coming. Perhaps in the Patristic Age the end of the vvorld had 
receded a little into the future; but the day of judgment w.ls still very 
near, and to each man death was an elfectivc door into the mystery 
of the next world and the horror of the Shade. Darkness was covering 
till* civilization of the ancient lands, and gross darkjiess the spirit of 
mankind, almost obscuring the one transcendent ray of Christ’s 
message of hope and reconciliation. 

With such an outlook on life and sucli a prospect in death, it is no 
wonder that the Fathers slunved small interest in secular knowledge 
for its owif sake. “'I'o discuss the nature and position of the earth”, 
s’ays Saint Ambrose, ‘'docs not help us in our ’^^pe of the life to tijme.” 

Christian thought became antagonistic to secular learning, identifying 
it with the heathenism which Christians liad set out to conquer. 

A branch of the Library of Alexandria was destroyed about the year 
396 by Bishop Theophilus, and, in general, ignorance was exalted as 
a virtue. When Christianity became the religion of the people, this 
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attitude grew more brutal. Wc have an illustration of this result in 
the year 415, when Hypatia, the last mathematician of Alexandria, 
daughter of the astronomer Theon, was murdered with revolting 
cruelty by a Christian mob, which, according to the common opinion, 
was instigated to the deed by the Patriarch Cyril. 

The Emperor Julian (331-363) tried to revive pagan religion and 
philosophy, but the last great philosopher of Athens was Proclus 
(41 1-485), who made the final synthesis of Nco-Plalonisin, and gave 
it “that form in which it was transferred to Christianity and Islam 
in the Middle Ages’*.' Proclus formed a link with Plato and Aristotle, 
and partly created and nourished mediaeval mysticism. 

Gradually the desire and the power to investigate nature with an 
open mind passed away. With the Greeks natural science became 
merged in metaphysics; with the Roman Stoics it faded into the need 
to support the morality of the human w ill. So in the early Christian 
atmosphere natural knowledge w^as valued only as a means of edifu a- 
tion, or as an illustration of the doctrines of the Church or the 
passages of Scripture. Critical power soon ceased to exist, and any- 
thing was believed if it accorded w ith Scripture as interpreted by the 
Fathers. The contemporary knowledge of natural history, for instance, 
was represented by a sccond-ccntury compilation called Physiologns, 
or the Bestiary, in which the subjects and the accounts of them, 
originally Christian allegories with imagery taken from the animal 
world, were frankly ruled by doctrinal considerations. For exanifde, 
it is stated seriously that the cubs of the lioness are born dead, but that 
on the third day the lion breathes between their eyes, and they waki! 
to life, thus typifying the Resurrection of our Lord, the Lion of Judah. 

In their views of history and biography, the pagan historians were 
always ready to modify their accounts to serve the rhetorical fitness 
of the occasion, and the Church writers carried this tendency to 
greater lengths. In their hands hi.story became a branch of Christian 
apologetics, and the lives of the saints, . the characteristic form of early 
mediaeval literature, became simply a means of edification. Any 
legend which accorded with the author’s conception of the holiness 
of his subject was received unhesitatingly. 

The power of Patristic theology was strengthened by the ecclesi- 
astical organization which grew up to enshrine it. And when, with the 
conversion of the Empire to Christianity, that organization could rely 
on the still overwhelming though decaying strength of Roman 
tradition, it became irresistible. The Roman Empire died, but its soul 

* Zeller, quoted in “Neo-Platonism’*, Enc, Brit. 9th cd. 
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lived on in the Catholic Church, which look over its framework and 
its universalis! ideals. The Bishop of Rome found it immeasurably 
easier to acquire the Primacy of the world, and gradually to tighten 
the bands of uniformity, because even barbarians had come to look to 
Rome as their metropolis, their Holy City, and to Caesar as their semi- 
divine ruler. Philosophically the Catholic Church was the last 
creative achievement of Hellenistic civilization; politically and organi- 
cally it was the offspring and heir of the autocratic Roman Empire. 

Such was the intellectual position in Europe when the last gleams 
of sunset of the ancient civilization were fading away into the dark 
night of the sixth and seventh centuries. And such was the nature of 
the ideals to which the succeeding ages looked back as they emerged 
into the feeble light of a new morn, looked back as to a brighter day 
whose glorious noon culmijiated in God’s crowning revelation by His 
Son, and whose resplendent eve was illuminated by the inspired 
writings of the Fathers of the Cfiurch. It is small wonder that the men 
of die* new tnok all that came to them from across the darkness 
as endowed with supernatural sanction, and that they viewed it with 
no critical insight. 

Almost the only traces of secular learning which in the West 
survived the seventh century were the works of Boethius, a Roman 
of noble birth, who was put to death in 524. It seems now to be 
agreed, after a long controversy, that Boethius w^as a Christian and 
even a martyr. However that may be, he w’as certainly the last in 
direct descent to show' the true spirit of ancient philosophy. He wrote 
compendiums and commentaries on Aristotle and Plato, atrd treatises, 
founded on the writings of the Greeks, on the four n ^thernatical 
subjects w'hich he called the quadrivium ; arithmetic, geometry, music 
and astronomy. These manuals were used as schoolbooks in the 
Middle Ages, in the earlier part of which the only knowledge of 
Aristotle was derived almost entirely from Boethius’ commentaries. 

Dr H. F. Stewart, the biographer of Boethius, gives me the following 
note ; 

BotHhius was the last ut'lhe Homans: but he was also the first r>r the Schoolmen 
in virtue of the classification of the sciences for which he supplied material. The 
uniform distribution of knowledge into natural sciences, mathematics an-.I ilieology 
which he recommended was adopted by his succc> )rs and finally accepted and 
defended by Thomas Aquinas. His definition of prrsona as naturae rationalis in- 
dividua substantia held the field till the end of the scholastic period. 

After Boethius and his younger contemporary Cassiodorus, the 
classical spirit vanished from the earth. The schools of philosophy 
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Dark founded by Plato at Athens, which by this time were teaching a 
mystical, half-Christian Neo-Platonism, were closed in the year 5'i9 
by order of the Emperor Justinian, partly in order to destroy the last 
vestiges of the teaching of heathen philosophy, and partly to prevent 
competition with the official Christian schools. 

Yet the Byzantine Empire maintained a background of civilization 
through the worst times of barbarism in the west of Europe. Its 
armies cleared Italy fi om the Goths, and its lawyers codified Roman 
law in the Institutes of Justinian. Founded on definite principles, those 
of the Stoics, Roman law gave an ideal of rational order, which 
survived the times of chaos, and helj^ed to form both the Canons of 
the Universalist Church, the heir of the Roman Empire, and later on 
the intellectual synthesis of Scholasticism. Again, the knowledge which 
survived in Byzantium from classical times, even in its decay, shone 
as a torch amid the darkness of Europe, to light the way to a revival 
of Western learning. Before the light failed altogether, that revival 
had begun. 

But meanwhile in the West the break with the past was muc h more 
complete than was necessarily involved by the mere fall of Greece as 
a civilizing influence and of Rome as a world power. Not only were 
Athens and Rome destroyed as political Statc‘s and soc*ial struc tures, 
but both the race of the Greeks, the artists and philosoj>liers, and the 
race of the Romans, the lawyers and administrators, had ceased to bir. 

The beginning of the decline of Rome has been assigned to many 
causes. One important factor; often overlooked, is traced by the 
historian Alison to the cxonomic disturbance caused by a shortage of 
currency.' The gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece began to 
fail, and the treasure of the Empire available for money, cstimatc^l at 
the equivalent of /^38o,ooo,ooo in the time of Augustus, had shrunk 
to about ^80,000,000 in that of Justinian. In spite of occasional 
debasements of the currency,^ it is fair to assume that internal prices 
within the Empire fell, that is the value of money measured in gocxls 
and services rose, and all the evils inevitable in times of deflation 
must have followed. Productive industry and agriculture ceased to 
be remunerative; taxes became oppressive; imports from countries 
like Egypt and Libya, outside the area of monetary disturbance, were 
stimulated, and Roman land went out of cultivation, as did land in 
England from .similar causers from 1873 to 1900 and again from 1921 
to 1928. 

^ Sir Archibald Alison, History of Europe, vol. i, Edinburgh and London, 1853, p. 31. 

* A. R. Bums, Mon^ and Monetary Policy in Early Times, London, 1927. 
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With the failure of cultivation, and the neglect of the old systems 
of drainage in town and country, vast tracts were rendered unin- 
habitable by malaria*, while it is probable that the fall in the birth- 
rate among the nobler and abler stocks, togctlicr with the constant 
drain of incessant wars and — among the Romans — of foreign admini- 
stration, not only killed off many of the best in each generation, but 
also, by the survival of the unfittcst, lowered the average quality of 
tlic nations. Doubtless the obvious military and other causes, usually 
blamed, had much to do with the catastrophe, but economic and 
racial factors must not be ovcrlcjoktid. We may perhaps say that the 
overthrow of Rome by the Northern invaders w^as not so much a 
destruction of civilization by barbarians, as the clearing away of 
a doomed and crumbling ruin, in preparation for future rebuilding. 

A new civilization had to be evolved from chaos; nations with 
definite ideals and well-marked characteristics had to be formed out 
of the medley of races comprised in the decadent univcrsalist Empire; 
and those iiatiuns had to advance far in the reconstruction of social 
order and the determination and specialization of intellectual attri- 
butes before they could form a suitable seed-bed for the germination 
and growth of a new science and scientific philosophy. 

Here and there in Europe, through the gloom of the Dark Ages, we 
see tiny plants of knowledge struggling to the light. It is probable 
that in Italy some of the secular schools maintained their continuity 
in the large towns throughtnit tlie times of turmoil and confusion. But 
the rise of the monasteries gave the first chance of a secure and leisured 
life, and, consequently, it is in the cloister that the first signs of the 
new grow th of learning are to be seen. 

In view' of the character of the Gospel story, it was impossible for 
the Fathers of the Church to despise the art of healing as they 
despised or ignored other secular knowledge. Hence the tending of 
the sick remained a Christian duty, and medicine was the earliest 
science to revive. Monastic medicine was at first a mixture of magic 
with a faint tincture of ancient science. In the sixth century the 
Benedictines began to study compendiums on the works of Hippo- 
crates and Galen, and they gradually spread a knowledge of these 
writings throughout the West. The monks were also practical farmers, 
who kept alive some knowledge of the art of agriculture. 

The first new secular home of learning appears in the schools of 
Salerno, a city to the south of Naples, on the Bay of Pacstum, and 

' Angelo Cclli, Malaria^ Eng. trans., London, if)oi; \V. H. S. Jones, Malaria^ a yegleited 
Factor in the History of Greece and RornCy Cambridge, 1 909. 
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from this centre proceeded many compilations founded on the writings 
of Hippocrates and Galen. In the ninth century Salernian physicians 
w'ere already famous ; in the eleventh they began to read translations 
from Arabic w^orks; and their schools continued to flourish till the 
twelfth century, when they were overshadowed by the general spread of 
Arab medicine in Europe. Since Salerno is known to have been first a 
Greek colony, and then a Roman health resort, and since the traditions 
of Greek medicine seem never to have been entirely interrupted in 
Southern Italy, It is possible that here a direct and unbroken link existed 
betw’een the learning of the ancient and that of the modern world. 

It should be noted, however, that countries at a distance from 
Rome were among the first to show signs of a new and distinctive 
spirit. The literary and artistic development of Ireland, Scotland and 
the north of England, beginning with Irish sagas full of poetic 
extravagance, was quickened by the absorption of Christian teachings. 
In the fervour of its missionary zeal, that culture was carried with 
some of its secular learning into more southern lands by such men as 
Willibrord and Boniface. This northern development culminated in 
the works of the Anglo-Saxon monk, Bede ofjarrow (673 '735), who 
incorporated into his writings all the knowledge then available in 
Western Europe. His science was founded chiefly on Pliny’s JSfatural 
History^ though he added something on his own account, such, for 
instance as a few obser\^ations on the tides. He stands between tht* 
Latin commentators Boethius,^ Cassiodorus, Gregory, and Isidore of 
Seville, who caught the last direct echoes of the classical or Patristic 
learning, and the scholars of the abbey schools founded by Charlemagne. 
Chief among these latterw^as Alcuinof York, who did much to overcome 
the prevalent idea that secular learning was opposed to godliness, and 
carried the tradition of classical knowledge into definitely mediaeval 
times. Bede wrote in Latin, mainly for monks; but one hundred and 
fifty years later culture had so broadened that Alfred the Great (849 - 
901) translated or caused to be translated many Latin books into 
Anglo-Saxon, and the influence of Latin literature began to pass into 
native languages. 

By this time mediaeval Europe was taking shape. Nations had 
crystallized out from the mixture of the Romanized Gauls with the 
vigorous Teutonic tribes that overran the Roman provinces. Northern 
lands that had never seen the Roman eagles, or from which the 
Romans had retreated, were developing a culture and even a literature 
of their own, on which Roman ideals and Roman civilization only 
acted as external and foreign influences. 
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While European learning was at its lowest ebb, a considerable 
amount of culture of mixed Greek, Roman and Jewish origin 
survived in the Byzantine Imperial Court at Constantinople, and in 
the countries which stretch from Syria to the Persian Gulf. One 
of its earliest centres was the Persian school of Jundishapur, which 
gave refuge to Ncstorian Christians^ in 489, and to the Nco-Platonists 
who left Athens when Plato’s Academy was closed in 529. Here 
translations, especially of Plato and Aristotle, brought Greek phiU)- 
sophy into touch with that of India, Syria and Persia, and led to the 
growth of a school of medicine, which survived till the tenth century, 
despite its comparative isolation. 

Between 620 and 650, under the stimulus of Muhammad, the Arabs 
conquered Arabia, Syria, Persia and Egypt. A hundred and fifty 
years later, Harun-al-Rasliid, the most famous of the Abbasid Caliphs, 
encouraged translations from Greek authors, and thus helped to 
initiate the great period ol Arab learning. At first the advance was 
slow, for new tciiiis and constructions, suitable for the expression of 
philosophic and scientific thought, had to be formed and incorporated 
into the Syriac, and Arabic languages. As in the analogous revival of 
learning which took place in Europe in the later Middle Ages, the 
first task of the Arabs, and of th(‘ races under their influence, was to 
recover the hidden and forgotten stores of Greek knowledge; then to 
incorporate what they recovered in their own languages and culture; 
and finally to add to it their own contributions. 

For two centuries after the death of Muhammad, there was intense 
theological activity in Islam, The atomic system of Epiciirus, and the 
])roblems of time and space raised by the paradoxes of Zciio, stimu- 
lated the Muslim mind, which may possibly have Leeu influenced 
also by the Buddhist atomism of India.^ 

According to the Koran, Allah created and upholds the world, 
which lias only a secondary existence in His absolute existence. This 
orthodox view was modified by Greek philosophy, Nco- Platonic and 
Aristotelian, as well as by another Islamic school of thought. 'Fhc 
latter added to the implied unilateral pantheism of Muhammad the 
Neo-Platonic endless chain of existence, and the Aristotelian idea 
of the Cosmos. Thus it arrived at the mpleinenlary view lliat 

‘ See especially G. Saiion, Introduction tv the History of Science^ vols. i, ii, Baltimore, 19^7, 
> 93 *- 

* Followers of Nestor, declared to lx? heretics, 

* See chap.i,p.8 above; also D.B. Macdonald, in Jsis^ No. 30, 1927. p. 327; arts. “Atomic 
Theory (Indian)**, by H. Jacobi, and “Muhammadan**, by Boer, in Hastings, 
Etuyclopaedia of Religion and Ethif. 
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Arabian conversely the Cosmos is God. A third group, trying to explain nature 
School orthodox Muhammadan terms, reached a theory of time, similar to, 
if not derived from, the Buddhist atomic philosophy of India. The 
world is made of atoms all exactly alike, which Allah creates anew 
/rom moment to moment. Space too is atomic, and time is composed 
of indivisible '"nows'". The qualities of things arc accidents, which 
belong to the atoms and are created and rc-crcatcd with thorn by 
Allah. If Allah were to cease re-creating from moment to moment, 
the Universe would vanish like a dream. Matter only exists l)y Allah’s 
continued will, and man is but a kinernatograj^hic automaton. Tims 
the apparently godless system of Epicurus is corix crted into an intense 
monotheism. 

By the side of these theological interests (here became manifest 
a curiosity concerning that nature to whicli the tlieologians denietl 
permanence or reality. Islamic science grew while that of Gliristendom 
was decaying, and by the second half of the eighth century the lead 
had definitely passed from Europe to the Near E,asl. In the ninth 
century the Arabic schools of medicine were improved liy the study 
of translations of Galen, and new and striking work was achieved in 
that primitive chemistry which underlay alchemy. 

The earliest practical chemistry is concerned with the arts of life 
such as metal-working on the one hand, and with the preiiaration of 
drugs on the other. The speculations of the Greeks in classical limes 
about the nature of matter, \vith their ideas of atoms and primaiy 
elements, are too much divorced from observational or cxperimeiual 
facts to be classed as chemistry. The Alexandrian alchemists of the 
first century may be considered to have been tlie first who realized 
and attacked chemical problems. Little was done after their day till, 
six hundred years later, the Arabs took up their work. 

It is true that, misunderstanding the origins of the art in Alex- 
andria, the later alchemists set before themselves two great aims, both 
of which proved impossible of attainment — the material transmuta- 
tion of baser metals into gold, and the preparation of an dtxir vitae 
that would cure all human ills. Their search was doomed to failure, 
yet, by their way, they acquired much sound chemical knowledge 
and discovered many useful remedies. 

The Arabic alchemists obtained their initial knowledge from two 
sources, the Persian school mentioned above, and the writings of the 
Greeks of Alexandria, partly through Syriac intermediaries and partly 
by means of direct translations. The Arabic-speaking people studied 
alchemy for seven hundred years, the chief centres of their labours 
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being first in Irak and later on in Spain. In the hands of these men, 
alchemy developed into chemistry, and from them, chiefly through 
the Spanish Moors, the European chemistry of the later Middle Ages 
was derived. While some Arabic writers and their European followers 
thus passed from alchemy to chemistry, others, not understanding the 
technical knowledge and philosophic outlook of the Alexandrian 
alchemists, and unable to take the newer, more scientific view, 
degraded their work into a sordid search for gold, or a background 
for magic based on chicanery or self-delusion. 

The most famous Arabian alchemist and chemist was Abu-Musa- 
Jabir-ibn-I laiyan, who flourished about 776, and is thought to have 
been the original author of many writings which appeared later in 
Latin, and were assigned to a shadowy “Geber” of uncertain date. 
The problem of their origin is not yet solved.* From an examination 
of new translations of some of the Arabic manuscripts, Berlhclot^ 
concluded in i} 3<)3 that the knowledge of Jfibir was much less than 
that of the Latin 'Geber*'. lint llolmyard^ and Sarion* state that 
f)ther Aral)ic works, still untranslated, show that Jfibir was a much 
hett(T chemist than Berthelot thought. He seems to have prepared 
(to use the modern nomenclature) lead carbonate, and separated 
arsenic and antimony from their sulphides; he gave accounts of the 
refinement of metals, the preparation of steel, the dyeing of cloth and 
leather, and the distillation of vinegar to yield concentrated acetic 
acid. He held that the six known metals diflered because of the 
dilfercnt proportions of suljihur and mercury in them. But Jabir’s 
])lace in history cannot be assigned till a critical study of t!l his Arabic 
works has been made, and a com[)arison effected witli thoscof‘' Geber 

In the history of chemistry, the idea that the principles of sulphur 
or fire and mercury or liquidity are primary elements is of great 
importance. It seems to have arisen from the discovery that inercuiy 
and sulphur combine to give a brilliant red sulphide. As silver is 
white and gold is yellowy red must be made of something even more 
noble and fundamental than gold. To .sulphur and mercury, salt was 
afterw'ards added to represent earth or solidity. The theory that salt, 
sulphur and mercury were the primary principles of things lasted as 
an alternative to the four elements of Eirq *docles and Aristotle till 
the days of Robert Boyle’s Sceptical Chymist^ published in 1661. 

* The Arabic Works of Jdbir-ihti-HaiyaHn t*d. by E. J. Holmyarcl, i, Paris, 1928; The 
of OebeTy R. Russcil, 167B, r<l. by K. J. llolinyard, London. 1928. 

" Tm Chitnie au Moyen A^e, Paris, 1893. 

’ E. J. Holmyard, in /jtr, No. 19, 1924, p. 479. 

^ Introduction to the History of vol. i, p. 532. 
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The Arabian The increasing importance of scientific chemistry is shown by a 
School controversy, which began in the ninth century, concerning the real 
value of alchemy. At this time also translations into Arabic were made 
of Eiiclicrs Elements and Ptolemy’s work on astronomy, which thus 
acquired its best known name oi Almagest. In this way Greek geometry 
and astronomy were brought into the Muslim world. The Hindu 
numerals were perhups invented in Greece, hut they passed to India 
and then, in an early form, reached the Arabs, who modified them 
into a type (called Chubar) more like our own.* Afuslim trade was 
widesjn'ead; through its agency these conx'enient symbols became 
known to the world as Arabic, and, after some centuries, displaced 
the clumsy Roman notation. The earliest Latin example ol (In* use of 
the new system seems to be found in a manuscript written in Spain 
about 976, but the zero sign was not universally adopted until a some- 
what later dale. 

The renown attaching to the works of the Greeks was used by some 
Arabic authors to gain acceptance for their own writings. For instance, 
an Arabic or Syriac compilation of folklore and magic, know n as the 
Secrelum Secretorum, was popular in mediaeval Eun^pc as a translated 
work of Aristotle. About 817 Job of Edessa wrote an encyclopaedia 
of philosophical and natural sciences as taught in Baghdad. 'I'he 
Syriac text was edited and translated lately by Mingana.^ 
llie translation of Ptolemy’s book stimulated Muslim aslronorners. 
From his observatory at Antioch Muhammad al-Batani (c. 8f)0) 
recalculated the precession of the equinoxes and drew' up .1 new set 
of astronomical tables. He was followed by others of less eminence, 
and about the )car 1000 advances in trigonometry were made and 
observations on solar and lunar eclipses were placed on record at 
Cairo by Ibn Junis, or Yunus, who was perhaps the greatest of all the 
Muslim astronomers. He was encouraged in his work by al-Hakim, 
the ruler of Egypt, who founded at Cairo an academy of learning. 

The classical period of Arabian science may be said to date from 
the tenth century, beginning with the medical work of the Persian 
Abu Bakr al-Razi, known to Europe either as Bubachar or Rhazes, 
who practised in Baghdar! and compiled many encyclopaedic text- 
books, including a famous treatise on measles and smallpox* He is 
held to be the greatest physician of Islam, indeed of the whole world 
during the Middle Ages. He also applied chemistry to medicine, and 
used the hydrostatic balance to measure specific gravities. 

* S. Gandz, Isis, Nov. 1931 No. 49, p. 393. 

* Cambridge, 1935; /lir, No. 69, 1930, p! 141. 
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The most eminent Muslim physicist was Ibn-al-Haitham (965- 
1020), who also worked in Egypt under al-Hakim. His chief work 
was done in optics, and showed a great advance in experimental 
method. He used spherical and parabolic mirrors, and studied 
spherical aberration, the magnifying power of lenses, and atmospheric 
refraction. He improved knowledge of the eye and of tJic process of 
vision, and solved problems in geometrical optics by capable mathe- 
matics. The Latin translation of his work on optics exerted con- 
siderable influence on the development of Western science, especially 
through Roger Bacon and Kepler. About the same time the physician 
and philosopher Ibn Sina, or Avicenna (980-1037;, a native of 
Bokhara, wandered from court to court among the rulers of Central 
Asia, vainly seeking some place of settlement where he could find an 
opening for his talents and carry on his literary' and scientific labours. 
He wrote on all the sciences then known. Sarton stales that in 
alchemy' he di^^lielieved in the transmutation of metals, regarding the 
dill’cvcnces betw'cen them as too deep-seated to be overcome by 
changes of colour. His (ianon^ or compendium of medicine, ‘*a codi- 
fication of the whole of ancient and Muslim knowledge’’, represents 
one of the highest acliicvcmcuts of Arabic culture. It afterwards 
became the textbook of medical study in the European Universities; 
until the year 1650 it was used in tlic schools of Louvain and Mont- 
pellier, and till lately was said to be still the chief medical authority 
in Muhammadan countries. 

A contemporary, less well kiunvn but not less great hi mind, w'as 
al-Biruiii, philosoplicr, astronomer and geographer, wh » lived from 
973 1048. He carried out geodetic mcasuieinents, and determined 

latitudes and longitudes with some accuracy. He measured the 
specific gravity of precious stones, and explained natural springs and 
artesian wells on the principle of water finding its ow'ii level in com- 
municating channels. He wrote a clear account of parts of India 
and their people, and also the best mediaeval treatise on Hindu 
numerals. 

At this time Arabic had become the acknowledged classical language 
, of learning, and everything written in Arabic carried the prestige that 
in earlier (and again in later) ages was accv *ded to Greek. The first 
systematic translator of Arabic texts into Latin was Constantine the 
African, who worked at Monte Cassino from about 1060 till his death 
iii 1087. He visited Salerno, and his work had much influence on 
the Salernian School, stimulating, both there and elsewdiere, the 
absorption of Arabic knowledge by the Latin nations. 
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The Arabian Ne\'crtheless the highest point of Arabic learning had been reached. 

School jjj eleventh century appeared the important alffcbraic work of the 
Persian poet Omar Khayyam, and the theological writings ol al- 
Ghazziili, who did for Muhammadanism the philosophic and synthetic 
work that TJiomas Aquinas did for Christianity. But by the close of 
the century the decline of Arabic and Muslim learning luul set in, and 
thenceforward science was chiefly a European activity. 

Politically also any prospect of a stable Arabian Empire liad been 
put to an end by the internal quarrels of the Muhammadan princes 
and generals, and by the gradual disintegration and destruction of 
the gifted, noble and old-established Arab families, which had provided 
the necessar)^ governors, soldiers and administrators. The distant 
provinces, one after another, separated themselves from the weak over- 
grown and heterogeneous Empire, rocrcated their native characters, 
and reasserted their political independence. 

It was in Spain, the farthest province of the Muhammadan conc|iiest, 
that the best results of the intcrcourseof Arabian, Jewish and (Ihrisiian 
civilizations became apparent. For three centuries, from 418 to 71 1, 
a West Gothic kingdom, which had established itself in Spain, main- 
tained law and order from its capital at roulousc. The Sephardim 
Jew's, originally deported from Palestine to Spain under Titus, liad 
preserved traditions of Alexandrian learning, amassed wealth, and 
kept open communications with the East. This continued after the 
Muhammadan conquest ofiipain in A.n. 71 1. The toleranct* of 
thought accorded by the Arabs, as long as tlieir supremacy remained 
unquestioned, allowed the establishment of schools and colleges whicli, 
however, owed their continued existence, not to the support of ilie 
people as a whole, but to the occasional and spasmodic patronage of 
a liberal-minded or free- thinking ruler. 

The course of Spanish- Arabian philosophy developed on much the 
same lines as that of the Christian schools w'hich followed it a hundred 
years later. There was the same attempt to harmonize the sacred 
literature of the nation with the teachings of Greek philosophy, and 
an analogous contest between those theologians who relied on reason 
and rational conclusions and those who put their trust cither un- 
critically in revelation, or in mystic religious experiences, and in both 
cases denied the validity of human reason in matters of faith. 

Orthodox Muslim Scholasticism with its rational philosophic 
theology was chiefly founded by the Persian al-Ghaz/>aii, who 
flourished at Baghdad. Similar views were prevalent in Spain, but 
the real fame of the Spanish- Arabian school of thought is due to the 
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work of Avcrroes, who was born at Cordova in 1126. While showing 
a profound reverence for the teachings of Aristotle, Avcrroes neverthe- 
less introduced a new conception into the relations between religion 
and philosophy. According to him, religion is not a branch of know- 
ledge that can be reduced to propositions and systems of dogma, but 
a personal and inward power, distinct from the generalities of 
“demonstrative'’ or experimental science. Theology, the mixture of 
the twr), he regarded as a source of evil to both, fostering on the one 
hand a false impression of the hostility between religion and philosophy, 
and, on the other, corrupting religion by a psciido-sciencc. 

It is not surprising that the teaching of Avcrroes came into fierce 
coniiict with that of the orthodox Christian theologians, but, in spite 
of opposition, especially from tlic great Dominican school of thought, 
Ills W(n*ds fell upon willing cars. By the thirteenth ceruury, Avcrroes 
liad become a recognized authority in the Universities of South Italy, 
Paris and Oxford, worthy, according to Roger Bacon and Duns 
Scotus, to lic placed by Aristotle as a master of the science of 
pr(»()f. 

Another great Cordovan of this period was Maimonidcs (1135- 
120*1;, a Jewish physician, mathematician, astronomer and philo- 
S()])lier, whose chief work was the conslructivm ofa Jt‘wish system of 
Scholasticism, coinparal^le with the Muslim Scholasticism ofal-Ghaz- 
zfdi, and the Christian Scholastic ism soon afterw^ards completed by 
riiomas Aejuinas. Maimonidcs sought to reconcile Jewish theology 
with Creek philnsopliy, especially with that of Aristotle. His work 
had much influence in the later Middle Ages, when > me of his 
followers prcsscxl his views so far as to regard the whole of Biblical 
hislory as symbolic, a theory which naturally aroused 'ontroversy.^ 

In the Knrope which received and slowly absorbed this stream of 
Arabic knowledge, the apparatus of learning had made appreciable 
progress. In the Kastern Empire at Constantinople a definite revival 
of knowledge took place in the ninth and tenth centuries, when Con- 
stantine VI I patronized art and learning, and ordered the compilation 
of a number of encyclopaedic treatises. From Constantinople loo, 
Russia was converted to Christianity, mainly by the irreastiblc 
persuasion of Vladimir, Duke of Kiev, ai ^ Russian art, directly 
derived from that of Byzantium, began at the end of the tenth century. 
To this Byzantine Renaissance we also owe the reproduction and 
preservation of many Greek manuscripts. 

‘ I'or Jewish mt*fliacv;il philosophy, see H. A. Wolfson, Th Philosophy of Spinoza ^ 
Harvard,' 1934; his, No. 64, 1935, n. 543. 
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As wc have seen, a centre of secular studies, and especially of 
medicine, had existed since a very early date at Salerno, and, in 
Northern Europe, the encouragement bestowed on scholars by Charle- 
magne and Alfred had given an impetus to teaching generally. 
Gcrbcrt, the learned French educator and mathematician, taught at 
Rheims, and elsewhere, from 972 till 999, when he was elected Pope, 
taking the name of Sylvester 11 . In his writings he dealt w'ith the 
Hindu numerals, the abacus, a simple form of calculating machine, 
and the astrolabe, a graduated metal circle with a limb pivoted at 
the centre, which gave the 7xnith distance. And, earlier in the tenth 
century, Arabic learning became known in Liege and other cities of 
Lorraine, whence it spread to France, Germany and England.* About 
1 180 a centre of Arabic learning appears under Roger of Hereford." 

I'hc effect of the increasing demand for teaching was that the 
monastic and cathedral schools were found insufficient to meet tlie 
growing needs, and new secular schools began to assume their modern 
form of Universities.^ A revival of legal studies took place in Bologna 
about the year 1000, and, in the twelfth century, schools of medicine 
and philosophy were added to that of law. A Students’ Guild, or 
Universitas, was formed for the mutual protection, at first of the foreign 
students, who were at the mercy of the inhabitants, and later of all 
students, whether native or foreign. These guilds hired their ovv?! 
teachers, and the University of Bologna, even in later years, c^:ntinlled 
to be a students’ University, in which the governing power was lield 
by the learners. 

On the other hand, a school of dialectic at Paris in the first decade 
of the twelfth ccnlur)^ was organized by the teachers, and shortly 
afterwards a community, or Universitas, of teachers in that city set the 
constitutional model to most of the Universities of Northern Europe, 
including England. Thus it is that at Oxford and Cambridge the 
governing pow'er has always rested with the teachers instead of with 
the students as at Bologna and in Scotland, where the election of the 
Rector shows a surviving trace of undergraduate control. 

As early as the Carolingian period, the academic subjects of study 
had settled down into an elementary trivium, comprising grammar, 
rhetoric and dialectic, ttirec subjects which dealt with words, and 
a more advanced quadrivium, music, arithmetic, geometry and 
astronomy, which four were .supposed, at all events, to deal with 


‘ J. W. Thompson, his. No. 38, 1921J, p. 184. 

* J. C^. Russell, Isis, No. 52, July 1932. 

* 11 . Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Aiiddle Ages, Oxford, 1895. 
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things. Music contained a half mystical doctrine of numbers, geometry 
merely a series of Euclid’s propositions without the proofs, while 
arithmetic and astronomy were esteemed chiefly because they taught 
the means of fixing the date of Easter. All were treated as a prepara- 
tion for the study of the sacred science of theology. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, this division of subjects held good for the elements of 
academic learning, and, as interest grew in philosophy, that study was 
merely added as a more advanced part of the simpler logical dialectic. 

'Hie old controversy between Plato and Aristotle on the nature of 
“intelligible forms” or “univcrsals” found its way into the writings 
of Porphyry and the commentaries of Boethius, and so reached the 
mediaeval mind as the problem ofclassificathm. Why is it that wc arc 
able to classify? Are individuals the only realities, classes or univcrsals 
existing merely as mental concepts or names, as the nominalists main- 
tain, or have they a certain independent reality, existing in and with 
the objects of sense as the essence of those objects, as Aristotle taught? 
Or, on the otii r h.and, have the ideas or univcrsals a quite separate 
existence and a reality ap*irt from the phenomena or the isolated 
beings, as Plato Iicld in his idealist philosoj^hy, which had come to be 
called realism? For instance are Democritus and Socrates realities, 
and luimanity only a name? Or is man a s;)ccics with a reality of its 
own, receiving here and there certain forms which make it Demo- 
critus or Socrates, accidents of the real substance, humanity? Are wc 
to say universalia ante lem with Plato, imirersalia in re with Aristotle, or 
universal ia post rem with the nominalists? 

To our scientific minds, more at home with Archinuy‘» s than with 
c ither Arislollc or Plato, this controversy seems both foolish and tire- 
some. Yet it is necessary to study it if we arc to unearth the buried 
seeds of modern science which germinated at the Renaissance. In its 
eflcct on the theory of knowledge, even to the Greeks it was of great 
importance, and in it the mediacvalists eventually discovered the 
whole problem of Christian dogma, the only difficulty being to 
determine on which side persecuting orthodoxy was to take its stand. 

In the ninth century Erigena, or John Scot, a disc iple of Origen, 
propounded a mystical theory, based on the idea that the divine is the 
•only reality. The theory contained the firs^ great mediaeval, as con- 
trasted with Patristic, synthesis of Christian faith with Greek philo- 
sophy, in this case the philosophy of the Neo-Platonic school. To 
Erigena true philosophy is true religion, and true religion true philo- 
sophy. Reason leads to a system which coincides with Scripture 
properly interpreted. Erigena was a realist, but his realism shows 
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a fusion of Platonic and Aristotelian views, and the discussion between 
realism and nominalism only became acute later. In the eleventh 
century critical reasoning was applied to theology and the issues at 
stake began to be seen. Nominalism made its appearance in the 
writings of Berengarius of Tours (999 -1088), who criticized the 
doctrine of transiibstantiation, holding that a change of su})stance 
could not take place in the bread and wine with no corresponding 
change in the accidents of appearance and taste. Nominalism 
appeared also in Roscelliiiiis (d. c. 1 125), who held that the individual 
is the sole reality, and thus reached a Trithcistic conception of the 
Trinity. This at once crystallized the opposing realism, especially in 
William of Champeaux and Anselm of C4auterbury, and established 
it as the orthodox view for several centuries. 

But the inherent difficulties of the theory of realism led to many 
varieties of it; an interminable discussion raged in the schools and 
employed the philosophic acumen of the scholastic dialecticians for 
two hundred years. Abelard, a Breton (1079-1142), attacked his 
master William of Champeaux, and taught a modified doctrine 
verging on nominalism, though it was a nominalism not so consistent 
as that of Roscellinus. In Abelard the doctrine of the Trinity was 
reduced to the conception of three aspects ol‘ the One Divine Ihdrig. 
Abelard showed signs of independence from th(‘ dogmatic frame 
within which the mediaeval mind w^as accustonu d to w’ork. He made 
the pregnant statements that ‘"doubt is the road to enquiry'’, that 
“by enquiry we perceive the 'truth'’, and ibat ""it is necessary 
understand in order to believe”, a saying which may well be com- 
pared with the credo quia impossibile ol the Patristic Tertullian, and the 
credo ut intelligam of Anselm. Abelard w as called to accr)unt by Saint 
Bernard, who held in abhorrence the wisdom of this w^orld, and did 
much to foster ecclesiastical suspicion wdiich saw heresy everywhere. 
But for a time the speculative spirit w^as exhausted, and the middle of 
the twelfth century marks the beginning of a pause of fifty years in 
logical and philosophical dialectic, and the return to a passing interest 
in classical literature, an interest which centred in John of Salisbury 
and his school at Chartres. 

If the philosophic discussions of the mediacvalists are still of living 
interest to some modern metaphysicians, their general conception of 
the physical Universe appears to us strange, unreal and confused. PV)r 
the most part no distinction was drawn between natural events, moral 
truths and spiritual experiences. Doubtless ultimate reality contains 
all three, but history shows that natural events, at any rate, need to be 
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viewed in isolation if our knowledge of their interrelations is to be 
increased. 

The mediaeval mind was fascinated by a supposed analogy between 
the nature of the Godhead, the astronomical constitution of the 
Cosmos, or macrocosm, and the anatomical, physiological and psycho- 
logical structure of man, the microcosm. The whole Cosmos is usually 
imagined as permeated and bound together by a living spirit, the vov^ 
or world spirit of Nco-PIatonism, which in its turn is pervaded and 
controlled by the Godhead. Thus primordial matter, the principle of 
death and dissolution, is held in subjection. 

The idea of the macrocosm and microcosm is set forth in Plato’s 
Timaeus^ and can be traccd^^ack to Alcmaeon and to the Pythagoreans, 
but it was attributed by sonic mediaeval authors to Hermes, the some- 
what doubtful Alexandrian figure to whom so many alchemical 
writings are referred and who yirobably represents tlie Egyptian god 
I'hoth. I'lic theory reappears in simple form in the works oF Isidore 
of Seville, and ot tlie alchemist “Gcber”. It was developed later by 
Bernard Sylvc.stris of Tours (c. 1150), and by the Abbess Hildegard 
of Bingen (c. 1 170).^ It is constantly to be seen represented allegorically 
in mediaeval art. 

Ill other illustrations, wdiic li re[)rcseiit only th(! physical Cosmos, 
wo sec some such picture as the following. The Earth is imagined as 
a central sjiherc, in whieJi the four elements, originally in harmonious 
order, arc in confusion since Adam's fiilb 'Phe Earth is surrounded by 
concentric zoru's of air, aether and (ire, containing Sun and 

planets, all kept in motion by the four winds of heaven which arc 
related to the four elements of Earth and the, lour humours of man. 
Heaven is tlie empyrean space beyond the zone of fiie, and hell is 
within the sphere of Earth under the feet of men. 

rhe conception of the essential similarity of macrocosm and micro- 
cosm held throughout the Middle Ages, It survived the Renaissance, 
and persisted in literature into almost modern days. The idea of the 
Universe as composed of concentric spheres or zones was developed 
and made classical in mediaeval times: perhaps it reached its culmina- 
tion in the Vision of Dante. Copernicus destroyed its rational basis, 
but did not uproot the popular tradition. 1.. Iced, drawings clearly 
derived from these confused imaginings of the ancient world and the 
Middle Ages may still be seen decorating the covers of certain 
almanacs which circulate among the ignorant of all classes even now. 

* Stwiies in the Histoty and Method of Science, cd. by Charles Singer, Oxford, 1917, 
*‘St Hildegard”, p. i. 
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Somewhat similar notions are found in the system of Jewish theo- 
sophy known as the Caballa, wliich, professing to set forth esoteric 
tniths revealed by God to Adam and carried down the ages by 
tradition, afterwards came to exert a considerable influence on 
Christianity. 

It is impossible here to trace a tithe of the enormous and inter- 
twined tangle of astrology, alchemy, magic and theosophy which 
enmeshed the Middle Ages, and is so difficult for us to understand or 
even to read with patience. But it must not be forgotten that such 
ideas were essentially characteristic of the mediaeval mind, which in 
them felt at home. Scientific thought, of which in those times we 
find rare examples, was quite foreign to the prevailing mental outlook. 
The scattered seedlings of science had to grow in a vast and confused 
jungle which was always threatening to choke them, and not in the 
open healthy prairie of ignorance which svems to be envisaged by 
some historians of science. If agricultural land be h'ft uncultivated, 
in a few years the jungle returns, and signs arc not lacking that a 
similar danger is always lying in wait for the fields of thought, whicli. 
by the labour of three hundred years, have been cleared and brought 
into cultivation by men of science. 1'he destruction of a very small 
percentage of the population would suffice! to annihilate scientific 
knowledge, and lead us back to almost universal belief in magic, 
witchcraft and astrology. 

If the intellectual task of the Dark Ages was to save what it could 
out of the wreck of ancient learning, that of the first succeeding 
centuries was to master and absorb what had been recovered. The 
chief intellectual achievement of the early mediaeval pericxl w^as the 
welding together of the remains of ancient classical knowlcdgi!, as 
preserved by the writers of Latin compendiums, with the Christian 
faith, as interpreted by the early Fathers in the light of Neo-Platonism. 
From the ninth century onward we may watch this process at work, 
and there the constructive period of the Middle Ages may be said 
to begin. 

By the twelfth century the dual herilagf! from the past had been 
surveyed and mapped out, absorbed and transff)rmcd by the mediaeval 
mind. Then came a pause m the work of philosophic theology, during 
which w'e see the culmination of mediaeval appreciation of classical 
writings as literature. None of the more advanced works of Aristotle 
were known in a complete form; and thus no scientific book had 
come to hand to disturb the literary outlook of those scholars who 
cared for the classics as a bypath of . tudy, or as a means of under- 
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Standing better the language of Scripture and the writings of the 
Fathers. In spite of the indirect influence of Aristotle, exerted through 
commentaries, the predominant theological attitude was still Platonic 
or Neo-Platonic and Augustinian, idealistic and mystical rather than 
rational and philosophical. 

But in the thirteenth century a great change of outlook took place, 
coincident and perhaps connected with the humanizing movement 
associated with the coming of the friars. An increasing desire for 
secular knowledge was satisfied by the rendering of Greek authors into 
Latin, firstly by relranslation from the Arabic, and later by direct 
translation from the Greek. The complete st(jry has not yet been 
worked out, for our knowledge of Arabic scientific literature, even of 
that part of it which is extant, is still so fragmentary that it is impossible 
to specify exactly what additions the Arabs made to (»reek science. 

The most active work in translation from Arabic to Latin went on 
in S])ain, where a succession of translators, busy with many subjects, 
can l)C traccii from about i i to about 1280. “I'o them we owe texts 
of j\ristotle, Ptolemy, Kuclid and the Greek physicians, Avicenna, 
Averroes, and the Arabic astronomers and mathematicians, a great 
mass of astrology, ajjparenily also a certain amount of alchemy.’’* 

Next to Spain in importance were vSouthern Italy and vSicily, whence 
came translations both from Arabic and from Gn'ck, made possible 
by the presence' of residrut Arabs and Greeks, and by diplomatic and 
commercial relations with Constantinople. From this source were 
obtained medical works, a geographical treatise an * map, and 
Ptolemy’s Optics. Of scattered or unknown origin arc ir Mislations of 
Aristotle’s On Animals., Metaphysics and Physics, and other less important 
works which appeared in the West from 1200 onwards. 

The current language of scicntifu. literature was Arabic, and trans- 
lations from the Arabic, even of Greek authors, were highly valued. 
The Arabic-speaking r.iccs and the Jews living among them had at 
this time a real interest in science, and it was by contact with Muham- 
madan countries that mediaeval Europe passed from its earlier 
outlook to a more rationalist habit of mind. 

The greatest change was produced by the rediscovery of Anstollc. 
Between 1200 and 1225 his complete wo. s were recovered and 
rendered into Latin, like those of other authors, first from Arabic 
versions and then by direct translations from the Greek. In this latter 
work one of the foremost of scholars was Robert Grosseteste, Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, and Bishop of Lincoln, who himself wrote on comets 

' C. H. Hasl'ins, in Isis, No. ,23, 1925, p. 47B. 
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and their causes. Grosseteste invited Greeks to England and imported 
Greek books, while his pupil, Roger Bacon, a Franciscan friar, wrote 
a grammar of the Greek language. Their aim was not literary but 
theological and philosophical, to unlock the original tongue of 
Scripture and of Aristotle. 

The new knowledge soon produced an effect on the current con- 
troversies. Realism survived, but it became less thorough and less 
Platonic. It was seen that Aristotle’s modified realism might be formu- 
lated in psychological terms which brought it nearer to nominalism. 
But in wider questions Aristotle opened up a new world of thought to 
the mediaeval mind. His general outlook, at once more rational and 
more scientific, was quite different from Neo-Platonism, which had 
hitherto chiefly represented ancient philosophy. His range of know- 
ledge, both in philosophy and in the science of nature, was far greater 
than anything else then available. It was a heavy task to absorb and 
adapt the new material to mediaeval Christian thought, and the 
work was not effected without misgiving. Men were convinced of the 
intellectual supremacy of the Church as the recipient and interpreter 
of all revelation and of the conformity therewith of the mystical 
Neo-Platonism which represented secular learning. Hence it needed 
a real and courageous intellectual effort to accept the newly rexovered 
works of Aristotle, with all the Scientific or f[uasi-scienli(ic knowledge 
those works contained, and to undertake the task of reconciling that 
knowledge with Christian dc^ma, and it is not surprising that the 
early study of Aristotle aroused alarm. At first the Arabic channels 
by which his books reached the West mingled his phik»sopliy witli 
Averroisl leanings, and mystical heresies were the residt. Aristotle’s 
works were condemned by a Provincial Council at Paris in 1209, and 
again later. But in 1225 University of Paris formally placed 
Aristotle’s works upon the list of books to be studied. 

The chief of the scholars who intcq)retcd Aristotle at this time was 
the Dominican Albcrtus Magnus of Cologne (1206-1280), perhaps 
the most scientific mind of the Middle Ages. He interwove Aristotelian, 
Arabian and Jewish elements into a whole which included all con- 
temporary knowledge of astronomy, geography, botany, zoology and 
medicine, in which Albcrtus himself, and some of his contemporaries 
like Rufinus the botanist, made definite progress.^ 

The prevalent trend of thought may be illustrated by the develop- 
ments which followed Albcrtus’s teaching of Aristotle’s embryology. 
Aristotle held that in generation the female contributed substance 

* E. Michael, Ge^hkhte d. deuUchen Volkes vom 13 Jahrh.^ vol. v, part 111, 1903, p. 445 etseq. 
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and the male form. The mediaeval mind with its desire for values 
made the male clement the more noble, and later on developed a 
theological embryology, in which the moment of entry of a soul into 
the embryo became the problem of supreme importance. 

The work of Albertus on one. side shows affinity with his younger 
contemporaries, the Oxford Franciscans, Grosseteste and Bacon, and 
on another led directly to the more systematic philosophy of his 
famous pupil Saint 'Fhomas Aquinas. Though his mind was cast in 
a less scientific mould than that of Albertus, the importance of 
Aquinas in the history of philosophy and of the origins of science is 
great. By carrying on Albertus's work of rationalizing the existing 
stores of knowledge, botli sacred and profane, he stimulated intellectual 
interests and made the Universe seem intelligible'. 

Albertus Magnus and 1 'homas Aquinas together produced a 
revolution in thought, especially in religious tliought. From Plato 
thrtJUgh Neo-Platonism to Saint Augustine, man was held to be a 
mixture of Liiinkiiig soul and living body, each a complete entity in 
itself. In every soul God implants innate ideas, including some idea 
of the Divine, ^fhis scheme is easily reconciled with Christian doctrines 
such as individual survival and direct knowledge of God. 

But Aristotle put forward a cjuile dilferent theory of man and 
knowledge. Neither body nor soul is a complete entity in it.selfi and 
man is a compound of the two. Ideas are not innate, but built up 
from sense-data by some few self-evident principles such as causation. 
Apprehension of God is not innate but has to be reached by rational 
and laborious inl’crcncc. In spite of its religious difficulties , Aristotle’s 
scheme led to a better account of the external world, and for that 
reason Albertus and Aejuinas accepted it, and Thomas courageously 
and skilfully set to work to reconcile it with Christian doctrines. 

But Aristotle’s philosophy, more scientific than that of Plato, w’as 
still discordant witli the nc^v knowdedge of the Renaissance, so, when 
his writings had been accepted and become authoritative, ihcy delayed 
for many years the liberation of scientific tliought from the trammels 
of theology, for to Saint Thomas’s Aristotclianism wa:. mainly due the 
predominantly hostile attitude both of academic secular learning and of 
the Roman Church towards the initial dcvcK ^ ment of modern science. 

Thomas was the son of a Count of Aquinum and was born about 
1 225 in Southern Italy. At the age of eighteen he joined the Dominican 
Order. He studied at Cologne under Albertus Magnus, taught at 
Paris and Rome, and, after a life of incessant activity, died in 1274 
at the age of forty-nine. 
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His greatest works, tlic Summa Theologiae and the Stimma Philo- 
sophica contra Gentiles^ the setting forth of Christian knowledge for the 
ignorant, recognize two sources of knowledge : the mysteries of the 
Christian faith as transmitted through the channels of Scri[)turc, of 
the Fathers and of Christian tradition, and the truths of human 
reason — not the fallible individual reason, but the fount of natural 
truth of which the chief exponents were Plato and Aristotle. 'I’he two 
sources cannot be opposed, since they both flow from God as the one 
source. Hence philosophy and theology must be compatible, and 
a Summa Theologiae should contain the whole of knowledge ; even the 
existence of God can be dembnstrated by reason. But here Thomas 
Aquinas parts company with those \vho went before him. Erigen.i 
and Anselm, under the more mystical Neo-Platonism, sought to ]>rove 
the highest mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. But fhomas, 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic commerilators, held 
that these mysteries could not be proved by reason, though they can 
be examined and apprehended thereby. Those doctrines, accordingly, 
are henceforth detached from the sphere of philosophic theology, and 
transferred to that of faith. 

Throughout his work Aquinas’s interests are intellectual. Perfect 
beatitude of any created rational being lies iii the action of the 
intelligence directed to the contcmj)lation of God. Faith and ntvela- 
lion arc belief in a proposition and presentment of trutli. It is an 
entire fallacy to suppose that ^Scholasticism and the later orihotlox 
Roman theology which is derived from it arc opposed to, (3i belittle, 
human reason. That was the attitude in early days, when, for instance, 
Anselm feared the use of reason by the nominalists (T his time. But 
the later Scholastics did not decry it. On the contrary, they regarded 
human reason as formed for the purpose of apprehending and ex- 
amining both God and nature. They profess to give a rational account 
of the whole scheme of existence, though to us their premises may be 
doubtful. 

Aquinas’s scheme was framed in accordance with Aristotle's logic 
and science. His logic, known already through compendiurns, 
acquired a wider influence when a rational synthesis of knowledge was 
attempted. Based on the syllogism, it professed to give rigorous pnjof* 
from accepted premises. It led naturally to the idea of knowledge 
derived from intuitive axioms on the one side, and authority — that 
of the Catholic Church — on the other. It was singularly ill adapted 
to lead men to, or guide them in, the experimental investigation of 
nature. 
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Aquinas also took over from Aristotle and from the Christian 
doctrine of the day the assumption that man is the centre and object 
of creation, and that the world is to be described in terms of human 
sensation and human psycliology. Aristotle’s physics, his weakest 
scientific subject, made all this possible. A striking anticipation of 
more modern physical views was contributed by Democritus when he 
said; “According to conveutioii there is a sweet and a bitter, a hot 
and a cold, and according to convention there is colour. In truth 
there* are atoms and a void.” This theory is that of modern objective 
physics, which seek to get behind crude sensation and discover the 
workings of nature* irrespective of man. But, as we know, .Aristotle 
rejected it all, and would have none of the aUjmic concepts. U'o him 
a material body was not, as to Democritus, a collectuui of atoms, or, 
as to us, something wdiich has to be conceived as possessing mass or 
inertia, and other definite physical, chemical and perhaps physio- 
l(»gical properties. It was a sul)ject or an entity al)(>ut which can be 
said things whkh fall into certain categories. First it is substance, 
tliat which is not asserted of a subject but of which everything else is 
asserted”; for example, man, bread, stone; though Aristotle was not 
thinking of a concrete thing but of an essential nature. Then it has 
rpialitics, heaviness, hotness, whiteness; and, of less importance, it can 
be said to have existed in some place and at some time. These arc all 
accidents, less fundanu^ntal than substance, but an integral part of the 
subject at any given moment. 

In the nineteenth century all this w'ould have seeir.r d futile and 
almost mcaninglcss,^thoiigh w^e arc able to recast it in :"orc modern 
Ibrni nowadays. But points of view held in the nineteenth or twentieth 
century would have been efjually foreign to men of the Middle Ages, 
and their attitude of mind had important historical consequences. 
If heaviness is a natural quality opposed to lightness, it is easy to sec 
how Aristotle arrived at his doctrine of natural places, according to 
wdiich heavy bodies tend dowiuvard and light ones upward, so that 
the heavier a body the faster it falls. On this point the Scholastics 
quarrelled with Sievin and Galileo. Furthermore, Aristotle's dis- 
tinction of the underlying substance from the appearances, at cidents 
or species made the doctrine of transub. .antiation, an article of 
faith since 1215, seem natural to the mediaeval mind, even wdien 
mystical Neo-Platonism had been replaced by rational Aristotelian 
I'homisrn. 

Aquinas accepted the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, but it is a 
remarkable fact that he rf'garded it merely as a working hypothesis — 
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Thomas ^^non est demonstratio sed suppositio quaedam^\^ But Saint Thomas’s 

Aquinas caution was overlooked, and the geocentric theory became part of the 
Thomist philosophy. As man was the object of creation, so the 
Earth was the centre of the Universe, and round it revolved concentric 
spheres of air, aether and fire — “the flaming walls of the world” — 
which carried the Sun, stars and planets. Mediaeval pictures of the 
Day of Judgment show how naturally this view led to the vision of 
lieaven localized above the sky, and hell beneath the ground. Within 
the premises given by contemporary Christian dogma and Aristotelian 
philosophy^ the scheme was worked out with subtlety and skill, »'ind, 
accepting the premises, it all held together in a consistent and 
convincing whole. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the eternity of the world was rejected as 
irreconcilable with an act of creation in time, but in other nrspccts 
even the details of Aristotle’s science were brought into line. From 
the idea that all motion implies a continual exertion of force, Aquinas 
deduced results in accordance with the theology of his age, such as 
Movetur igitur corpus celeste a substantia intellectuali, 'Fhc deductions being 
regarded as verified, the premises became strengthened, and thus the 
whole of natural knowledge was welded with theology into one rigid 
structure, the parts of which wxre believed to be interdependent, so 
that an attack on Aristotelian philosophy or science became an attack 
on the Christian faith. 

In the Thomist philosophy, both body and mind arc realities, but 
there is none of the sharp antithesis between them first formulated by 
Descartes and so familiar in later ages. Aquinas y^as not troubled by 
such modern metaphysical difficulties as the relation between these 
two apparently incommensurable entities, or the allied problem of 
how natural knowledge comes to be possible to the mind of man. 
There was as yet no need for this analysis ; it only became necessary 
four centuries later, when Galileo had shown that, from the dynamical 
point of view, the Aristotelian concept of substance with its qualities 
had to be replaced by the idea of matter in motion, and that accidents 
like colour, sound and taste were not inherent qualities of the sub- 
stance, but mere sensations in the mind of the recipient. In the 
thirteenth century these ideas would have been incomprehensible, 
and the difficulties involved in them would have been meaningless. 

In Saint Thomas Aquinas, Scholasticism reached its highest level. 
Its grip on the human mind was intense and prolonged. Though the 
surviving Scholastics opposed the new experimental science after the 

* Lib. Pt^sicQtum^ i, cap. y, Icct. iii, 7. 
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Renaissance, it was the thorough rationalism of their system that 
formed the intellectual atmosphere in which modern science was born. 
In one sense, science was a revolt against this rationalism, an appeal 
to brute facts whether conformable to a preconceived rational scheme 
or not. But underlying it is the necessary assumption of the regularity 
and uniformity of nature. As Dr Whitehead has pointed out,* the idea 
of an inevitable fate — the central theme of Greek tragedy — passed 
down through the Stoic philosophy in Roman J^aw, which was based 
on the moral principles of that philosophy. In spite of the anarchy 
which followed the fall of the Empire, the sense of legal order always 
survived, and the Roman Church upheld the universalist traditions 
of imperial rule, riie philosophic rationalism of the Schoolmen arose 
from and fitted into a general ordered scheme of thcmglit, and pre- 
pared for science the belief that “every detailed occuircncc can be 
correlated with its antecedents in a perfectly definite manner, ex- 
emplifying general principles. Without this belief the incredible 
labours of scientists would be without hope”. “The habit remained 
after the (scholastic) philosophy had been repudiated, the priceless 
habit of looking for an exact point and of sticking to it when found. 
Galileo owes more to Aristotle than appears 011 the surface ... he owes 
to him his clear head and Ins analytic mind.” And “the pilgrim 
fathers of the scientific imagination as it exists to-day, arc the great 
tragedians of ancient Athens, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. Their 
vision of fate remorseless and indilferent, urging a tragic incident to 
its inevitable issue, is the vision possessed by science”. 

Tlic thirteenth century saw the triumphant and appLi ided work 
of Thomas Aquinas, the greatest exponent of the scholastic philosophy, 
and it saw also the tragic life of Roger Bacon, the only man in Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages, as far as records have reached us, v\ln.> 
aj^proaches in spirit either the great Arabians who preceded him or 
the men of science of the Renaissance who followed. The tragedy of 
Bacon’s life was as much inlcmal as external, as much due to the 
necessary limitations of his modes of thought in the existing intellectual 
environment, as to the persecutions of ecclesiastical authority. 

. Roger Bacon was born about the year 1210, near llchcstcr. in the 
Somerset fens. His family seem to have bet*, people of position and 
considerable wealth. Roger studied at Oxford, where he came under 
the influence of two men, both East Anglians, Adam Marsh, the 

^ A. N. Whitehead, Scirncr and the Modern Worlds Cambridge, 1927, pp. 1 1-15. 

^ E. Charles, Roger Racon, sa Vie^ ses Outrages^ se^ DoctrhieA, Paris, itthi : The Oftus 
of Roger Bacon, tran-slated by R. B. Burlon, Pliiladclphi^i, lyaW; (>. .Sarion, Introduction to the 
History qf Science, vol. ii, p. 952. 
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Roger Bacon mathematician, and Robert Grosseteste, Chancellor of Oxford, and 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. “But one alone knows the sciences, 
the Bishop of Lincohr’, said Bacon; and again, “In our days Lord 
Robert, lately Bishop of Lincoln, and brother Adam Marsh were 
perfect in all knowledge". 

Grosseteste seems to have been the first in England, perhaps in 
Western Europe, to invite Greeks to come from the East as instructors 
in the ancient form of their language, which was still read at Con- 
stantinople. Bacon himself was equally impressed with the importance 
of the study of the o? iginal language of Aristotle and the New Testa- 
ment, and put together a book on Greek grammar. He was never 
tired of insisting that the prevailing ignorance of the original tongues 
was the cause of the failure in theology and philosophy of which he 
accused the doctors of the time. In anticipation of modern textual 
criticism, he pointed out how the Fathers adapted their translations 
to the prejudices of their age, and how subsequent corruptions must 
have crept in through carelessness and ignorance, or by that tampering 
with the text which had gone on, especially among the Oominicaiis. 
Bacon himself, be it obser\'cd, was a Franciscan. 

But that which marked Bacon out from among the other philo- 
sophers of his time — indeed of the whole of the Etiropeaii Middle 
Ages — was his clear understanding that experimental methods al<m<‘ 
give certainty in science. This w<is a revolutionary change in mental 
attitude, only to be appreciated after a course of stutly of the oth(‘r 
writings of his day. Bacon read all the authors he c<juld reach, Arabic 
(probably in Latin translations) as well as Greek, but instead ol' 
accepting the facts and inferences of natural knowledge from Scripture, 
the Fathers, the Arabians, or Aristotle, Bacon told the world that tin: 
only way to verify their statements was to observe and experiment. 
Here again was an anticipation, this time of the doctrine of his more 
famous namesake, Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, wh«) 
lived three hundred and fifty years later, and seems to have made use 
of some of his predecessor’s ideas. This comes out especially in his 
analysis of the causes of human error. These arc taken by Roger to be : 
Undue Regard to Authority; Habit; Prejudice; False Conceit of 
Knowledge: an analysis to which Francis’s four Idola bear too great 
a likeness to be accidental. 

In spite of his writing, Roget docs not appear to have done much 
experimenting himself except in optics, on which he spent a con- 
siderable sum of money, though the results he obtained seem to be 
meagre. After spending some years m Paris, where he was made a 
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doctor, he returned to Oxford. I’hc growing suspicion of his labours, Roger Bcuon 
however, soon caused him to be sent back to Paris, apparently for 
more strict supervision by his Order, and he was forbidden to write 
or to teach his doctrines. But now came the chance of Roger Bacon’s 
lifetime. 

Guy dc Foulques, an open-minded jurist, warrior and statesman, 
who had become interested in Bacon’s w'ork at Paris, \vas elected 
Pope, taking the name of Gh^ment IV. Bacon wrote to him, and in 
reply Clement sent a letter t<j Dilecto filio, Fratri Rogerio dicto Bacon^ 

Ordinis Fratrum Minorum^ commanding him, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of any i)relate or the constitution of his Order, to write out 
the work for which he had formally asked permission. For some 
unknowm reason, the Pope added an injunction of secrecy, which 
increased Brother Roger’s difTiciillies. As a friar h(‘ was pledged to 
poverty, but, by borrowing from friends, he got together enough to 
])ro\'ide materials, and in 1267, after some fifteen or eighteen months, 
he despatched tJiiee books to Clement: an Opus Alajuu roniaiiiing his 
views at length; an Opus Minot, or epitome; and an Opus Terfium, sent 
after llie others for fear of miscarriage. From these Ijooks wc chiefly 
ktiow' his work, though some still remains in manuseri))i.^ 

Clement died soon after, and Bacon, deprived of his protection, 
suffered witliout redress a sentence of imprisonment passed in 1277 
by Jerome ofAseoli, General ol lhc Franciscans, who became Pope 
Nicholas IW It is probable that Bae<)n wms not released until the 
death ol' Nicholas in 1292. In that year he wrote » tract called 
Ootyipendiutn T/uologiat', and llicreafter we hear no more f the great 
friar. 

Bacon, for all his comparatively advanced outlook, accepted most 
of the mediaeval attitude of iiiind. No man can do more than advance 
a little way in front (d’llie ranks of that contemporary army of thought 
to which, whether he will or no, he belongs. Naturally Bacon pictured 
the Universe as bouiuled by the sphere of the fixed stars with the 
Earth at the centre, lie .iceepted the absolute authority of beripturo, 
could the pure text be recovered, and the entire frami. of dogmatic 
theology in which C’hrislianity wms presented to that age. more 
hampering preconception w'as his agrcemci. with the scholastic view-, 
which in other ways he assailed vehemently, that the end of all 
science and philosophy was to elucidate and adorn their queen, 
theology. Hence came some of the confusion and the inconsistencies 
which at every turn arc seen in his writings, mixed with originality 
» S. H. 'rhoiv-on, his. No. 74, .\iig. 1937* P ‘^^ 9 - 
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Roger Bacon and insight far beyond his time and even in advance of the next three 
centuries. Struggle as he might, he never cast off the mediaeval habit 
of mind. 

It is one of the signs of Bacon’s greatness that he realized the 
importance of a study of mathematics both as an educational exercise 
and as a basis for other sciences. Mathematical treatises translated 
from the Arabic were becoming available. They often contained 
astrological applications. Astrology was a form of fatalism or deter- 
minism incompatible with the Christian doctrine of free-will, and 
matheipatics and astrology were chiefly studied by Muhammadans 
and Jews. Hence both got a bad name and were associated with 
black arts. But Bacon, with the courage of his convictions, proclaimed 
that mathematics and optics, which he called perspective, must 
underlie other studies. Both these sciences, he says, are understood 
by Robert of Lincoln. Mathematical tables and instruments arc 
necessary, though costly and liable to destruction. He pointed out 
the errors of the calendar, and calculated that it had gained one day 
in excess for each 130 years. He also gave a long description of the 
countries of the known world, estimated its size, and supported the 
theory of its sphericity. In this he influenced Columbus. 

He seems to have become specially interested in light, probably 
through a study of the Latin version of the works of the Arabian 
physicist Ibn-al-Haitham. Bacon described the laws of reflection and 
the general phenomena of refraction. He understood mirrors and 
lenses and described a telescope, though he docs not appear to have 
made one. He gave a theory of the rainbow as an example ofinduclive 
reasoning. He criticized the errors of physicians.' 

He described many mechanical invcnlions, some actually known 
to him, and some as possibilities for the future, among the latter 
mechanically driven ships, carriages and flying machines. He con- 
sidered magic mirrors, burning glasses, gunpowder, Greek fire, the 
magnet, artificial gold, the philosopher’s stone, all in a confused 
mixture of fact, prediction and credulity. In the Mirror of Alchemy he 
still held the Alexandrian theory of all things striving towards im- 
provement. ‘‘ Nature ”, he wrote, “ tries ceaselessly to reach perfection 
— that is, gold.” 

In trying to appraise the value of Bacon’s work we must not forget 
that his fame would have rested on popular tradition of his magic had 
not Pope Clement commanded him to write his books. Doubtless 
others besides Bacon were touched by the same interests but have 
■ M. G. Wclbom, Isis, No 52, 1932, p. 26. 
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failed to leave direct traces. Indeed, reflections of the work of such 
men are found in Bacon’s own writings, where he says, “There are 
only two perfect mathematicians, Master John of London, and Master 
Peter dc Maharn-Curia, a Picard”. Master Peter recurs when Bacon 
deals with experiment. 

I'herc is one science, he says, more perfect than others, which is 
needed to verify the others, the science of experiment, surpassing the 
sciences dependent on argument, since these sciences do not bring 
certainty, however strong the reasoning, unless experiment be added 
to test their conclusions. Ex])erimcntal science alone is able to 
ascertain what can be effected by nature, what by art, what by fraud. 
It alone teaches how to judge all the follies of the magicians, Just as 
logic can be used to test argument. This method of experiment no one 
understands save Master Peter alone; he, indeed, i dominu^ experi- 
tneniorumy but cares neither to pul)lish his work, nor for the honours 
and riches (or perhaps the dangers) it would bring. 

But \vhatc\i,r be the truth about these phaiUc)m figures wdiich flit 
across Bacon’s pages, it is clear that Friar Roger himself was inspirit 
a man of science and a scientific ]>hilosopher, born out of due time and 
chaling unconsciously against the limitations of liis own restricted 
outlook, no less than against the external obstacles at which he rails 
so openly and so often; a true harbinger of the ages of experiment, of 
W'lKun Somerset, Oxford and England may well be proud. 

Roger Bacon’s criticism ot' the Scholasticism of Aquinas, though 
sound from the modern jxjiiu of view^, was out of harmony with tlic 
jirevailing spirit of tlie time, and consequently product / little effect. 

Much more damaging were the philosophic attacks on K.-cholasticisin 
which began towartls the close of the ( entnry. Duns Scotus (c. 1265 - 
1308), who taught at Oxfnd and Paris, enlarged the theological 
ground wdiich even Aquinas had reserved as beyond the demonstra- 
tion. of reason. He based the leading Christian doctrines on the 
arbitrary Will of God, and took free-will as the primary attribute of 
man, placing it high above reason. Here is the beginning of a revolt 
against the union of philosophy and religion which the Scholastics 
sought, and his age believed Thomas Aquinas to have finally and con- 
clusively achieved. A revival of dualisn appears, essentially un- 
satisfying and incomplete, yet necessary as a stage of progress in order 
that philosophy may be set free from its bondage as the “handmaid 
of theology”, Irec in fertile union with experiment to give birth to 
science. At the end of the thirteenth century and at the beginning of 
the fourteenth the Thomists and Scotists divided the philosophical 
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and theological world between them, while, on the literary side, a 
definite revolt against the shackles of authority appeared in Italy. 

The process begun by Duns Scotus went much further in the 
writings of William of Occam, a native of Surrey (d. 1347), who 
denied that any theological doctrines were demonstrable by reason, 
and showed the irrational nature of many of the doctrines of the 
Church. He attacked the extreme theory of papal supremacy, and 
headed a revolt of Franciscans against the control of Pope John XXII. 
His writings in defence of this action led to his trial for heresy and 
imprisonment at Avignon. He escaped, however, and souglit the pro- 
tection of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom he aided in a long 
controversy witJi the Pope. 

This principle of the twofold nature of truth, the acceptance by 
faith of the doctrines of the Church, and the ('xarninalioii by reason 
of the subjects of j)hilosophy, was bound up with the revival of 
nominalism, a belief in the sole reality of individual things, and the 
reference of universal ideas to the rank of mere names or mental con- 
cepts, a view held especially by Jean Buridon of Paris (c. 1350). In 
their eiforts to derive the individual from the universal, the realists 
had been led to one abstraction after another. This com])licatiou was 
criticized in a statement called '‘Occam's raz<;r,’' Enlia no?i Mint 
multiplicanda praeter necessifatern. Here is a forecast of the modern 
objection to unnecessary hypotheses. By the revival of nominalism 
stress was laid on the objects of immediate sense perception, in a spirit 
that distrusted abstractions and made eventually for direct observation 
and experiment, for inductive research. 

The new nominalism was opposed and banned by the Church, and 
Occam’s writings condemned by the University of Paris, which tried 
to impose realism as late as 1473. But irresistibly the doctrine spread, 
and a few years afterwards the show of resistance was abandoned. 
Chancellors of the Universities and Cardinals of the Clhurch became 
nominalists, and Martin Luther based much of his teaching on the 
writings of Occam. Finally Rome returned to the modified realism of 
Aristotle, and in 1879 encyclical message from Pope Leo XIII 
re-established the Wisdom of Saint Thomas Aquinas as the official 
Roman philosophy. 

Nevertheless, the work of Occam marked the end of the mediaeval 
dominance of Scholasticism. Thenceforward philosophy was more 
able to press home its enquiries free from the obligation to reach con- 
clusions foreordained by theology, and, on the other side, religion was 
for a time detached from rationalism, and was given an opportunity 
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for the development of its no less important emotional and mystical 
aspects. Hence the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw the growth 
of a new mysticism, especially in Germany, and the appearance of 
many types of religious experience still known and of value. 

Another prominent ecclesiastic who helped to overthrow Scholasti- 
cism was Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464), who maintained 
that all human knowledge is mere, conjecture, though God can be 
apprehended by mystical intuition and comprehends all that is. This 
led Cusa to views wdiich passed into a form of pantheism afterwards 
adopted l)y Bruno. In spite of his view's about knowledge, Nicholas 
made notable advances in mathematics and physical science, and 
showed by the balance that a growing plant takes something of weight 
from the air. He proposed a reform of the calendar, made a good 
attempt to sejuare the circle fi.e. to find a square equal in area to a 
given circle), and anticipated Copernicus by rejecting tlie Ptolemaic 
system and supporting the theory of the rotation of the Earth. Nicholas, 
Bruno and tiu astronomer No\ara held that motion is relative and 
only number absolute,* thus, on tlu* philosophic side too, preparing 
tlie way for Copernicus. Cicographical knowledge was increased by 
Mano Polo of Veiiica- (1254 1324; l)y his overland travels in Asia. 

The task of the Middle Ages was accomplished; the ground was 
])repared for the Renaissance, with humanism, art, practical dis- 
covers’, and the beginiiiiigs of natural science, as its characteristic 
glories. With the passing of the universal supremacy of Sc holasticism 
wc ttirn a new j^age in history. 

I'o the historian of science mediaeval times are the seed-bed of 
modern growth. The Arabian school kept alive the memory of Greek 
learning and made considerable original contributions to cun* know- 
ledge of nature. Both tlicrc and in the West the practical arts slow’ly 
made way, though with little repercussion on general thought. Dis- 
tillation was practised from the twelfth century onwards, convex 
lenses for spectacles and otlier uses, mostly made in Venice, appeared 
about T3CJ0, though concave lenses came two centuries later. Industry 
]>roduccd chemical reagents such as sulphuric and nitric acicls. But 
systematic, experiment made little progre^ and it may be .said that 
Western men of leariiiug had no experimental science of their own 
till Roger Bacon w rote about it. Later .some mathematicians appeared, 
especially Richard Swinc.shead ( 11 . 1350) and John Holbrook (d. 1437). 
But the interest for us of mediaeval thought in Europe is that of tracing 

* L, R, Heath, The Concept of Time, Chirapo, 
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the changing attitude of the human mind as it passes through states 
where science would have been impossible to a condition in which 
its rise follows naturally from the pliilosophic environment. 

The exponents of Scholasticism took the attitude of interpreters ; 
original experimental investigation would have been foreign to their 
ideas. Yet their rational intellectualism kept alive, indeed intensified, 
the spirit of logical analysis, while their assumption that God and the 
world arc understandable by man implanted in the best minds of 
Western Europe the invaluable if unconscious belief in the regularity 
and uniformity of nature, without which scientific research would 
never be attempted. As soon as they had thrown ofi' the shackles of 
scholastic authority, the men of the Renaissance used the lessons which 
scholastic method had taught them. 'Fhey began observing in the 
faith that nature was consistent and intelligible, and, when they had 
framed hypotheses by induction to explain their observations, they 
deduced by logical reasoning consequences which could be tested by 
experiment. Scholasticism had trained them to destroy itself. 

In a sense we have seen only the worst aspect of the Ghristian 
Middle Ages: they are weakest in the special departmeni c»f thought 
necessary for scientific enquiry. We have but glanced at their work 
of forming and consolidating the nations of Europe. Wc have not 
touched on their wonderful achievements in literature and art. Tin* 
Chanson de Roland is to us but a sign that culture has become national; 
the later romances of chivalry are outside our ken. Dante’s Diviua 
Commedia has for us little sigfiificance, save as the enshrinement in 
poetry" of the concepts of Thomas Aquinas. The glories of cathedral 
architecture are to us but illustrations of the growth of the builder's 
art. Even mediaeval religion, which on its philosophic side has con- 
cerned us nearly, does not in its essence touch our eiuiuiry. Its saving 
faith in its divine Founder, its spirit of humble reverence and love for 
all mankind, its message of salvation to sufi'ering humanity, arc hiddeii 
from our eyes. We meet Saint Bernard, the suspicious Inquisitor, but 
Saint Francis of Assisi, loving, joyous, simple-hearted, does not appear 
in our pages. 
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After the thirteenth century there wa.s a pause in the intellectual 
development of Western Europe. The economic and social confusion 
caused by the Bhtck Death and the Hundred Years’ War gave little 
hojte of a settled life or (|uiet study, and the mental activity which had 
carried the scholastic philosophy to its height seemed to be exhausted. 

Nevertheless, there was a continual process of change in the 
iulellee.tual outl-.-ul of mankind, and we may trace, throughout this 
period of transition, the various streams of thought which, when they 
met in full vigour, firmed the great flood of the Renaissance. 'I'he 
loosening ofschejlastic ideas by the solvent influence of the philosophy 
of Duns Scolus and William of Occam has already been indicated, 
and the flight of Occam from a pai)al prison to the protection of Louis 
of Bavaria marks a significant revolt against the power of the Church, 
a setting up, for good or evil, of the rights of nationalities against the 
universalist tradition of ecclesiastical authoritv. 

I’he .spirit of the Renaissance first became apparent ia Italy, then 
slowly recovering from the devastation of earlier times. Perhaps living 
among the remains of Roman architecture made it easier for men to 
return to a love of the cla.ssics. A vigorous Northern race had colonized 
North Italy, ami formed an upper class, not yet exterminated by those 
local wars between Italian Slates, which then and afterwards proved 
so fatal to the nobility. But other lands had purer Northern blood, 
and (he reason for Italian j)rc-cmincme in the pursuit of learning 
must be sought elsewhere. One clue is given by Salimbenc of Parma, 
a thirteenth-century Eranciscan, who rentarks on the difference 
'between Italy and other countries in one 'gnificant particular. In 
the regions north of the Alps, he says, only the townsfolk dwell in the 
towns, w'hile the ‘‘knights and noble ladies” live on their estates and 
superintend the management of their lands in feudal isolation; but 
in Italy the upper classes possess liouscs in the cities and there spend 
most of their time. 
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ThtOrigint Now, while it is true that the countryside gains by the- habitual 

Rma^s^e P**^®*^*^*^'^ natural leaders, yet, in an age of slow communication, 
country life gives little opportunity for that contact of mind with 
mind which leads to intellectual culture and creation. On the other 
hand, the c ity life of the leisured and intelligent classes in Northern 
Italy gave an ideal environment for the birth of the RcnaissaJicc. 

The Renaissance was very far from being exclusively literary. 
Many other influences conspired to produce an unprecedented in- 
tellectual ferment, though the literary clement was the earliest and 
one of the most important. Its harbinger was Petrarch (1304-1374), 
in whom we see a spirit quite unlike the scholastic mediaevaiism which 
underlay the poetry of Dante. Petrarch was the first scliolar who 
tried to restore a taste for good classical Latin, in place of the dog- 
Latin of the Schoolmen, and, more important still, to recover the 
true spirit of classical thought, with its claim for liberty of the reason. 

Petrarch sang before his time, but in the early years f)f the fifteenth 
century a growing interest in classical literature attracted many 
Greeks from the East, who, from their knowledge of the modern 
tongue, were able to teach its ancient prototype, 'fhe capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 hastened this process, and led 
to the arrival of many competent teachers, who brought ntanuscripls 
with them to their new homes. The search for manuscripts became 
a fashionable pursuit; the monastic and cathedral libraries of Italy 
and Northern Europe were ransacked, and merchant j3rinces witli 
agents in the Levant used all'their resources to procure the copies of 
Greek writings w'hich had remained hidden in the East or haci been 
scattered when Constantinople fell. In this way the language of 
ancient philosophy and science became familiar to Western scholars 
after a lapse of some eight or nine hundred years. 

Of even more value than the language w’as the spirit of free ciujuiry 
it enshrined, and the impulse towards study of all kinds that “humane 
letters” gave once more to Europe after centuries of mediaevaiism. 
Though the modes of thought due to an authoritative religion made 
men prone to accept authority in secular literature also, and the stress 
laid on the teachings of the Greek philosophers had consequent 
dangers, nevertheless the humanists prepared the way for the coming 
revival of science, and played the chief part in that widening of the 
mental horizon which alone made science possible. Without them, 
men with scientific minds would never have thrown off the in- 
tellectual fetters of theological preconception; without them, external 
obstacles might have proved insurmountable. 
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Humanism was brought to the north of Europe by students who 
had worked under teachers of the New Learning in Italy. One of the 
earliest was Johann Miillcr {1436-1476), born at Konigsberg and 
hence called Regiomontanus, perhaps the first to combine science 
with humanism. He translated into Latin the works of Ptolemy and 
other Greek writers, and in 1471 founded an observatory at Nurriberg, 
where he made a weight-driven clock and several astronomical instru- 
ments. His Ephemerides, the precursors of nautical almanacs, were 
usetl by the Spanish and Portuguese explorers.^ Other mediaeval 
clocks survive in England at Wells and Ottery St Mary. 

But the main current of the German Renaissance led through 
Scriptural study to the Reformation. Germany gained new intellectual 
vigour and interests, but did not adopt the Italian ideal of self-culture, 
nor the Italian refmemeut of paganism. la France iIk* Italian spirit 
proved congenial, and the movement was more humanist and 
aesthetic than in Teutonic lands. 

I'lie great of thi; northern Renaissance was Desiderius 

Erasmus (1467-1536), bora at Rotterdam but well known in many 
('ountrics. 'Fo him humanism was chiefly a means of bringing the 
civilizing influence of knowledge to combat the chief evils of the day: 
monastic' illiteracy, (fliurch abuses, scholastic pedantry, and low 
standards of public and j^rivaie morality. Scholastic theologians used 
isolated texts artifudally interpreted, but Erasmus set out to show all men 
what the Bible rc'ally said and meant, and the early Fathers taught. 

For one bright interval, culminating with Pope Leo X 1513 -1521 }, 
the Vatican itsedf was a vitalizing centre of the ancient iltiire. But 
the capture of Rome by the Imperial troops in 1527 biokc up this 
new world of intellectual and artistic life, anti soon afterwards the 
Papacy, by reversing its previous policy of liberal guidance, and 
opposing blindly when it was 110 longer able to imderstand or to 
control, became an obstacle in the path of modern learning. 

Paper had been invented in China at about the end of the first 
century of the Christian era, being traditionally credited to one Tsai 
Lun, and block printing appeared about the eighth century. The 
introduction of the art of paper-making into Europe followed the later 
Crusades, and about a century' aftcr%vards he invention of movable 
type transformed the old attempts at printing with fixed moulds into 
a practical and useful art, which replaced the tedious process of 
manual writing on parchment and made, books more abundant. 

Simultaneously, a renewed ardour for geographical discovery 

» Cambridge Modern History, vol. i, Cambridge, p. 37 
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became apparent. In writing of “all natural things” in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, Giovanni da Fontana, a militaiy engineer, 
gives many geographical facts and fancies.* In spite of the primitive 
state of the art of navigation, the area of the Earth known to Europe 
was rapidly increased. A measurement of the Sun’s maximum altitude 
by a cross-staff' or a circular “astrolabe” gave a rough value of 
latitude, but no satisfactory determination of longitude was possible. 
The first sea chart seen in England is said to have arrived in 1489. 

The Portuguese, guided by Arabic and Jewish astronomy, were 
the first to explore, and, under the inspiration of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, they discovered the Azores in 1419 and later the western 
shores of Africa, first on a mission to convert the heathen and find 
a route to India free of Muslim interference, and then in a search for 
slaves and gold. India was first reached round the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco da Gama in 1497. Prince Henry established an 
observatory at Sagres, near Gape St Vincent, to obtain more accurate 
tables of the declination of the Sun. The success of tlic Portuguese en- 
couraged others to emulate them. The Greek theory of the sphericity of 
the Earth, familiar for several centuries to the makers of cosmogonies, 
now became a generally accepted belief.'"^ It led to the obvious idea, 
which indeed the Greeks themselves, among others Posidonius, had 
propounded, that, by sailing westward into the Atlantic Ocean, the 
eastern shores of Asia might be reached, and the rich tracL of India 
and Cathay brought direct by sea to Europe. After many failures, 
there came the man and the hour. Christopher Columbus, born at 
Cogoletto on the Ligurian coast of North Italy, after overcoming many 
obstacles, sailed from Palos in Andalusia under the patronage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and succeeded in reaching the Bahamas 
on October 12th, 1492. Twenty-four years later, Magalhaes’ vessel 
returned after a three years’ voyage, having demonstrated the spherical 
nature of the Earth by the convincing proof of circumnavigation. It 
w^as unfortunate for the early circumnavigators that they all sailed to 
the west, and thus had the prevailing winds against them. 'Fo c.irc.lc 
the globe from west to cast would have been a much easier task. 

The wider mental outlook produced by these great voyages of 
discovery was not their only effect on the human mind, though it was 
the most direct- As trade with the new lands expanded, a great 
stimulus was given to home industry and commerce, and thus the 


* First published in 1344 and falsely assigned lo Pompilius Azaius. Scr 1 « TlM)rndike, 
Isis, Feb. 1931, p. 31. 

* E. G. R. Taylor, Historical Association Pam/thiet, No. laG. 
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material resources of Europe and the total wealth of the inhabitants 
increased. This increase was brought about in two ways. In the first 
place, there w^as the well-recognized growth due to new markets and 
sources of supply, and their direct and indirect economic effects. And 
secondly, we can see in tlic light of recent experience that a monetary 
factor was also involved. Money is but a token and is not itself wealth ; 
but a variation in the total amount of money in circulation causes 
great economic changes through its influence on prices. An increase 
in trade and industry is often hindered by the failure of currency and 
crc‘dit to expand with it. This deficiency leads to a fall in the general 
price level, a fall which, unlike the real cheapening due to an improve- 
ment in the methods o( j nod action, depresses industry and thus 
checks the development of civilization and of learning as part of it. 
But, after the exploitation of the New World, its treasures ol gold and 
silver, one or other of which was used as a standard, more than 
supplied the currency needed by expanding trade. Money became 
plentiful and clieap, that is, prices rose. In a time of rising prices, 
both producers and traders make profits, rurthermorc, fixed i harges 
on industry — fixed in terms of money — become less onerous: the 
customary manorial rents, for example, in the sixtecntli century, fell 
to a nominal charge as their real value in goods and services decreased. 
Hence both prciduction and trade became profitable. Wealth, and 
the leisure fbr intellectual pursuits which wealth gives, spread into 
wider circles than liad been reached with the slender resources of 
mediaeval times. 

h is worthy of note in the liisiory of mankind that the *l»rcc periods 
in which the most surprising intellectual developments arc found, the 
crowning age of Greece, the Renaissance, and the ^.entury ^vhich 
includes our own day, arc all of them tim<‘s of expansion, geo- 
graphically and economically, and therefore also of increased wealth 
and opportunities for a leisured life. In Greece that life was founded 
on a basis of slavery, at the Renaissance it was produced by the 
wealth of the Indies, and in the nineteenth century by the Industrial 
Revolution. In Greece the age of intellectual triumph was followed 
all too soon by political disinlcgration, in a nation always compara- 
tively small ill numbers. In modern times ‘he Renaissance ushered 
in a period of four hundred years during w'hich Uie power of the 
nations of Europe increased enormously, and the steady growth in 
population continually put more and more able men at the service 
of learning, till the enquirers immeasurably exceeded in number the 
philosophers of ancient Greece. It is perhaps well to bear in mind 
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this fact when exalting modem achievements in the realms of science. 
Moreover, il is impossible to tell whether this growth in knowledge 
will continue, whether indeed an adequate supply of the able men 
who make it possible will be forthcoming in the social and economic 
conditions which may possibly appear. 

It has often been argued tliat when we have traced what w'c know 
of the diflerent tendencies which combined to make up the Renais- 
sance, and have given due weight to them all, we still cannot but feel 
that the attempt to explain by obvious causes the amazing change of 
mental attitude produced in so short a time is not wholly successful. 
As Bishop Creighton said/ 

After marshalling all the forces and ideas which were at work to produce” tliis 
change, the observer “still feels that there are behind all these an animating sjoirit 
which he can but most imperfectly catch, whose power blended all else togeth<-r 
and gave a sudden cohesion to the whole. This modern spirit formed itself witli 
surprising rapidity, and we cannot fully explain the process.” 

In reply to these arguments three points may perhaps fairly be 
made. Firstly, the stimulating ctVccl on civilization of the fertilizing 
stream of gold and the consequent steady and long-continued rise 
in the general level of prices has not hitherto been fully realized. 
Secondly, we must remember that we possess records of but a tithe 
of the intellectual efforts of the time. Few men then put their thoughts 
on paper, and of the writings of those few not all have reached us. In 
Italian city life, knowledge and the change of outlook which know- 
ledge brings must have passed from man to man by word of mouth 
rather than by writings, and the influence of direct personal inter- 
course must have been immense. Thirdly, when a number of factors 
are at work, the total effect at the beginning is but the sum of the 
separate effects. But there comes a time when the effects overlap and 
intensify each other; cause and effect act and react. And .so it is with 
all the material, moral and intellectual factors involved in the changes 
of the sixteenth century — somewhat suddenly they passed the critical 
stage. Growing wealth increased knowledge, and new knowledge in 
its turn increased wealth. The whole process became cumulative, and 
advanced with acceleratmg speed in the irresistible torrent of the 
Renaissance. 

The influencoof personality, doubtless especially strong in the full 
life of Italian cities, is difficult to trace historically. For the most part, 
we can only catch glimpses here and there of the power of outstanding 
figures. But the full grandeur of one such man has been revealed now 

* Cambridge Alodern Histoiy, vol. i, Cambridge, i<j02, p. 3. 
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that some of the inchoate manuscript note-books of that tremendous 
universal genius, Leonardo da Vinci, have been published and given 
to the world. ^ Leonardo may have meant to collect and systematize 
his notes in the form of books, but if he did, he never lived to carry 
out the intention, and for this reason his work as a philosopher has 
been overshadowed till recent years by his Fame as an artist. 

Leonardo was the natural son of a lawyer of great vigour and some 
eminence, Ser Piero da Vinci, and a peasant girl named Catarina. 
He was born at Vinci, between Florence and Pisa, in the year 1452, 
and was educated by his father. He entered successively the service 
of the courts of Florence, Milan and Rome, and died in 1519 in 
France, the servant and friend of Francis I. In early life he showed 
the remarkable qualities which impressed both contemporaries and 
men of later ages as being suflicicnt to place him in a t lass apart from 
the rest of mankind. Beauty of person and charm of manner did but 
adorn and increase the power of mind and force of character whicli 
took all k!i*.\\ltiigc for its siiidy and all art for its expression. A painter, 
sculptor, engineer, architect, physicist, biologist and philosopher was 
l.eunardo, and in each r 61 <' he was supreme. Pcrliaps no man in the 
history of the world shows such a record. His performance, extra- 
ordinary as it was, must be n-ckoned as .miall compared with the 
ground he opened up, the grasp of fundamental principles lie dis- 
played, and the insight with which he seized upon the true methods 
of investigation in each branch of enquiry. If Petrarch was the 
hiU'binger of the literary Renaissance, Leonardo led the way in other 
departments. He was not a scholastic, noiiher was he a b hid follower 
of classical authority, as were many of the men of the Renaissance. 
To him observation of nature and experiment were the only true 
methods of seicncc. Kiiowletlge of the ancient writers, uselul as 
a starting-point, could never be conclusive. 

Leonardo approachal scienca* from the practical side, and it is 
owing to this lucky circumstance that his iuiellecUial utitude is so 
modern. To meet the needs of hi> crafts he began experimenting, and 
in his later years his thirst for knowledge was e\eu greater than his 
love of art. As a painter he was led to study the laws of optics and the 
structure of the eye, the details of human uiatomy and the llight of 
birds. As an engineer, both civil and military, he was faced by 
problems which could only be solved by an insight into the principles 
f)f mechanics, dynamic as well as static. Aristotle's opinion was ol 
small help in correcting a picture out of drawing, in managing water 

' Edward McCurtty, i Leonardo da I'V/ifcV Sotf. Books^ arranged and retulered into Rn^lisJu 
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for irrigation, or in taking a fortified city. For these problems, the 
behaviour of things as they are was of more importance than the 
opinion of the encyclopaedic Greek as to what they ought to be. 

But Leonardo was also a philosopher, and when we compare his 
mode of thought with that of the men of the preceding age, we see 
a striking contrast in his almost complete emancipation from theo- 
logical preconceptions. Even Roger Bacon, with all his love ofeuquiry, 
regarded theology as the true summit and end of all knowledge, and 
doubted not that all learning if rightly apprehended would prove 
consistent with the v'hief dogmas of his day. But Leonardo reasoned 
with a perfectly open mind. When he turned lo theology at all, he 
attacked frankly and lightly the ecclesiastical abuses and absurdities 
which had become part of the system of the Church. His own philo- 
sophical ])Osition seems to have been an idealistic pantheism, in the 
light of which he saw everywhere the living spirit of the Universe. 
Yet, with the fine balance of a great mind, he saw the good beneath 
the load of inconsequent evil, and accepted the essential Christian 
doctrine as an outward and visible form for his inward, spiritual life. 
“I leave on one side the sacred writings,” he says, “because they are 
the supreme truth.” A great gentleman as well as a great man, the 
fcinaticism of the rude iconoclast was far from Leonardo, and he lix ed 
in the brief interval when the Papacy itself was liberal and humanist, 
and all seemed pointing to a new and comprehensive Calhoiicism, in 
which freedom of thought could exist side by side with earnest faith 
in fundamentals. The dream' passed, the Church of Rome became 
reactionary, and freedom was won painfully and slowly by the rough 
and unattractive path opened by Luther. Fifty years after Leonardo’s 
death, a position such as his would have been untenable. 

Great as Leonardo was, he must not be represented as the originator 
de novo of the scientific spirit he displays. Alberti (1404-1472) had 
studied mathematics and made physical experiments before him. At 
Florence he met Paolo "Foscanelli (d. 1482), an astronomer who had 
instigated the voyage of Columbus; Amerigo Vespucci gave him a 
book on geometry; he knew Luca Pacioli, a mathematician, and he 
was helped in his anatomical researches by Antonio della 'Forre. 
Perspective and anatomy too were studied by men like Brunelleschi, 
Botticelli, and Durer, who, with Leonardo, were developing artistic 
naturalism. It is clear, from Leonardo’s note-books and otherwise, 
that, a century before the days of Galileo, a small circle of kindred 
spirits lived in Italy, more interested in things than in books, in 
experimental enquiry than in the opinions of Aristotle. Doubtless it 
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is true that the rational synthesis of Scholasticism helped to prepare 
men’s minds by leaching them that the Universe was understandable. 
But the solution offered became inadequate as soon as men began to 
observe and experiment. A new basis for knowledge was needed : 
induction from nature had to replace deduction from Aristotle or 
Thomas Aquinas, and this basis is first found in Italian mathematicians, 
astronomers and anatomists. 

But there is a link with Greek thought behind these men too, a link 
with Archimedes. Archimedes' books had not yet been ]jriiiled, and 
good manuscripts were rare. Leonardo noted the names ^)f his friends 
and patrons who could ])rocurc him copied, and expressed admiration 
for the genius of the great Syracusan. InttTest in An.himedes grew 
rapidly; in 1543 the mathematician 'fartaglia published a Latin trans- 
lation of some <»f his works, and other editions followed, so that they 
were well known by the time of (ialileo, \v1k» studied tlicm carefully. 
In Archimedes, the. geometer and experimentalist, and not in Aristotle, 
the cncyciopacvlic philosopher, is to be sought the veritable Greek 
])rolotypc of the masters of modern physical science; for, among the 
ancient writers of the Classical Age whose works have survived, 
Arcliiinedos posses.scd most ch'arly the true scientific spirit. 

Leonardo perceived intuitively and used effectively the right ex- 
jierimental method a century before Francis Bacon philosophized 
about it inadc(pjately, and Galileo put it into practice. Leonardo 
wrote no treatise on method, but incidentally his ideas can be seen 
in his note-books. He says that mathematics, arithmetic and geometry 
give absolute certitude within their own realm; they nc concerned 
w ith ideal iiU'Utal concepts (r iuta mentale] of universal validity. But 
true science, he held, began with obser\’atioii: If mathematical 
reasoning could then be applied, greater certitude might be reached, 
but, ‘‘those sciences arc vain and full of errors which are not born 
from cxperimciU, the mother of all certainly, and which do not end 
with one clear experiment {clir non Unninano in notu cxperientia)'\ 
vScicnce gives certainty, and science gives powder. Those who rely on 
practice without science arc like sailors without rudder or compass. 

When we turn freun Leonardo’s method to his actual r< Mills, we 
arc astonished at his insight. He foreshade • cd the principle of inertia, 
afterwards demonstrated experimentally by Galileo. ‘‘Nothing per- 
ceptible by the senses”, wrote Leonardo, “is able to move itself;. . . 
evcTy body lias a weight in the direction of its movement.” He knew 
that the speed of a hilling body increases with the lime, though he 
missed the exact relation which gives the space fallen through. 
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Leonardo da He dearly understood the experimental impossibility of “perpetual 
Vifici motion” as a source of power, in this anticipating Stcvinus of Bruges 
(1586). The knowledge of this impossibility was used by him to 
demonstrate the law of the lever by the method of virtual velocities, 
a principle realized by Aristotle and used later by Ubaldi and Galileo. 
The shorter arm, of length /, raises the greater weight JV slowly with 
a velocity r, while the longer arm L is pushed down by the smaller 
weight u) quickly with a velocity F; there cannot be a gain or loss of 
power, and at each end the power is measured by the product of 
weight and velocitv. Thus 

Wv ==wV, 

The velocities of the ends are in the proj)ortioii of the lengths oftlie 
arms, so that 

rr/ r ^ 

\M — wL or = , , 

w I 


and the weights must be inversely as the lengths. Leonardo regarded 
the lever as the primary machine, and all other machines as modifica- 
tions and complications of it. 

He also recovered Archimedes" conception of the pressure of fluids, 
and showed that liquids stand at the same level in communicating 
vessels, while, if different liquids fill the two vessels, their heights will 
be inversely as their densities. He dealt also wdlh liydrodynamics : the 
efflux of water through orifices, its flow in channels, and the jirrj- 
pagation of waves over its surface. From waves on water he [)assod 
to waves in air and the laws of sound, and he recognized that light 
shows many analogies which suggest that here too a wave theory is 
applicable. The reflection of an image is like the echo of a sound ; the 
angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence as it is when a ball 
is thrown against a wall. 

In the realm of astronomy Leonardo conceived of a celestial 
machine conforming to definite laws, in itself a remarkable advaiua! 
on the prevalent Aristotelian ideas that the heavenly bodies are divine, 
incorruptible, essentially different from our world, which is subject 
to change and decay. He calls the Earth a star like the others, and 
proposes in his projected book to show that it would reflect light as 
does the moon. Though erroneous in detail, Leonardo’s astronomy 
is true in spirit. 

He held that as things are older than writings, the Earth bears 
traces of its history before the records of books. Fossils now on high 
inland mountains were produced in sea water, and could not have 
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reached their present position in the forty days of the Noachian deluge ; 
indeed the whole waters of the world, clouds, rivers and ocean, could 
not cover the mountains of the earth. I’here must, he argued, have 
been changes in the crust of the earth, and mountains have raised 
themselves in fresh places. Hut no catastrophic action was needed: 
‘‘in time the Po will lay dry land in the Adriatic in the same way as 
it has already deposited a great part of Lombardy”. Here we have 
the essence of the uniformilarian theory three hundred years before 
it was revived by Hutton. 

As a painter and sculptor, Leonardo felt the need of a precise 
knowledge of anatomy. In the face of ecclesiastical tradition, he pro- 
cured many bodies and dissected them, making anatomical drawings 
which, besides being accurate in all details, arc true works of art. 
Many ol them still exist in his manuscripts preserved at Windsor. 
“And you who say that it would be better to look at an anatomical 
demonstration than to see these drawings,” he remarks, “you would 
b(' right, if it were possible io observe all tlic details shown in these 
drawings in a single figure, in which, with all your ability, you will 
not see nor acquire a knowledge of more than a few veins, while, 
in order to obtain an exact and ccjmplete knowledge of these, 1 have 
dissected more than ten human bodies.*' 

From anatomy the next step is physiology, and here, too, Leonardo 
is found to be far in advance of his age. He described how the blood 
makes and remakes continually the whole body of man, bringing 
material to the parts and carrying olV the waste produv is, as a furnace 
is fed and the ashes removed. He studied the muscles O ;hc heart and 
made drawings of llic valves which seem to sliow a knowl(‘dge of their 
fxinctions. He compared the How ol'lhc blood with die circulation of 
water from the hills to the rivers and the sea; from the sea to the 
clouds and back to the hills as rain. It seems that Leonardo under- 
stood the general principle of the circulation of the blood a hundred 
years or more before it was rediscovered and Harvey ga\ c the know- 
ledge to llie world. His art led him to another scientific problem— 
the structure and mode of action of the eye. He made a model ol the 
optical parts, and showed how an image was formed on tiie retina. 
He ignored the view still held by his c» atcmporarics that the eye 
throws out rays which touch lh(' object it wishes to examine. 

He dismissed scornfully the follies of alchemy, astrology and necro- 
mancy; to him nature is orderly, iioii-magical, subject to immutable 
necessity. 

Enough has now bcci. said to illustrate Leonardo da Vinci s position 
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in the history of scientific thought. Had he published his work, science 
must at one step have advanced almost to the place it reached a 
century later. It is idle to speculate on the influence such a change 
might have had on the intellectual and social evolution of humanity, 
but it is safe to sjiy that both would have been modified pro- 
foundly. 

Though Leonardo never carried out his oft-referred-to project 
of writing books on different branches of his labours, his personal 
influence was clearly very great. The friend of princes and statesmen, 
he also knew all the chief men of learning of his time. Dc^ubtless 
through them some of his ideas were preserved, and thus, years later, 
helped to promote a new growth of science. If we had to choose one 
figure to stand for all time as the incarnation of the true spirit of the 
Renaissance, we should point to the majestic form of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

In a society stirring w'ith diverse intellectual interests, wc have 
a mental environment very different from that prevailing a hundrixl 
years earlier. The theological atmosphere, which saw everything in 
the light of the one overpowering motive of salvation, had given ])lac<‘ 
to a much more independent outlook, in which many questions were 
freely discussed from a rational point of view. T he world was still 
orthodox; the many heresies which had appeared from age to age liari 
been forcibly and effectually suppressed, or perhaps it would be truer 
to say that the doctrines which survived had been atxepted as 
orthodox. But in the early years of the sixteenth century orthodoxy 
itself had been aroused and for a time had stretched its bounds: the 
religious humanists, led by Erasmus, might have liberalized and 
reformed the Roman Church from within had circumstances been 
favourable. 

The development and meaning of the Reformation arc subjects too 
complex to be lightly summarized, yet a history of scientific thought 
must take into account the effects of such an upheaval. The Reformers 
had three chief objects. Firstly, the re-establishment of Church 
discipline, undermined by the abuses of the Roman Curia and the 
loose or worldly lives of many of the clergy. Secondly, the reform of 
doctrine on the lines of some of the earlier suppressed movements, and 
a return to a supposed primitive simplicity. And thirdly, a relaxation 
in dogmatic control and a measure of freedom for the private 
judgment based on Scripture. 

It was the first of these objects, aimed as it was at the open and 
admitted corruption of the Roman Church, that carried the people 
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with it. The second was also important, for mediaeval modes of 
thought were still powerful, and to the Middle Ages the idea of change 
and development was foreign. Reform of ritual and doctrine could 
only gain support if it was believed to be an appeal to an older 
precedent and to an authority greater even than that of the Roman 
Pontiff— the practice and Ixdicf of the primitive Church of Christ. 
Indeed, in our own days an appeal to the “first four centuries” has 
more than once been made, sometimes by those whose knowledge of 
the centuries in question is not consjhcuous in their writings. 

1 he third object of the Reformers is the one which chiefly concerns 
us her(‘, in that it was a consequence of the Renaissance and a real 
incentive to the humanist element in the movement. But, as is usual 
in revolutions, intellectual interests were pushed aside, fhe rough 
work could only be done by religious enthusiasts oi German princes 
with political motives, and Calvin was as much a persecutor of free 
thought as any Roman Inquisitor. But fortuiuitcly he had not the 
power of ihc mediaeval Church behind him, and the disintegration 
of Christendom which the Reformation produced, sad though it was 
from many other points of view', did in the end help iiidin ctly to 
secure liberty of thought. 

'fhe lirst great chtinge in scientific outlook after the Renaissance 
was made by Nicolaus Koppernigk (1473 “I543), a mathematician 
and astronomer with a Polish father and a German mother, who 
Latinized his name as Copernicus. The geocentric theory of Hippar- 
chus and Pt(demy was siuct'ssful in explaining th<' facts with that 
degree of accuracy which the observations of the time • «miaiidcd. Its 
only fault from the geometric point of view' was the complicaticni of 
cycles and epicycles it involvecl. It had behind it t!'.e common-sense 
feeling that the Earth wa^» a solid and immovable base towards which 
all things fell, and also the authority of Aristotle. Men assumed an 
Earth at rest beneath their I'eet, though some imagined it as a sphere 
floating in tlic centre of the Cosmos. Thtis Copernicus had to support 
two propositions —with Ecphantiis the daily revolution ol the Earth 
on its axis, and w'ith Aristarchus its yearly journey round the Sun. 
Indeed, the opposition to Copernicus wdicii it came was sc «.Mitific as 
well as ecclesiastical. If the Earth spun 1 ml on its a.xis, would not a 
body thrown u])W'ard lag behind, and lali to the west c:)l its point ol 
[.projection? \V(juld not loose objects fly away Ironi the ground, and the 
Earth itself disintegrate? As the Earth moved round the Sun, w’ould not 
the stars appear to shift among themselves, unless indeed they were 
so far off that the distances became ridiculous, if not inconceivable? 
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Copernicus To resist all these arguments, then perfectly valid, and to advance 
an opposing theory, needed not only great originality of mind, but, 
in that age, some philosophic standpoint from which it could be 
defended. Now, although Aristotelian scholasticism had held the 
field for a century, and Occam’s nominalism was its only pow^erful 
rival north of the Alps, Plato’s idealistic realism, especially as inter- 
preted by Saint Augustine, had survived in Italy. In Nco-Platonisni 
there was a strong Pythagorean element, which delighted to conceive 
the Universe in terms of a mystical harmony of numbers, or geo- 
metrical arrangement of units of space. ‘ Hence Pythagoreans and 
Neo-Platonists were alw'ays looking for mathematical relations in 
nature; the simpler the relation the better mathematically, and there- 
fore, on this view, the nearer to nature. Moreover, the Pythagoreans, 
alone among the ancients whose works were available, believed the 
Earth to move round a central fire. Thus, although Renaissance 
science grew chiefly by methodological means derived from Euclid 
and other Greek mathematicians,^ a metaphysical element was con- 
current. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, while men’s minds were 
stirred by currents of thought new and old, there was a revival in 
Italy of Platonism containing this Pythagorean (‘lement. John Pico 
of Mirandola taught a matliematical interpretation of the \vf>rld, 
and Maria de Novara, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at 
Bologna, criticized the Ptolemaic system as too cumbrous to satisfy 
the principle of mathematical harmony. 

Copernicus spent six years in Italy and became the pupil of Novara. 
He says that he studied the writings of all the i)hilosophers whose 
books he could obtain, and discovered that, 

according to Cicero, Hicctas had thought the earth was moved,. . .accr^rding 
to Plutarch that certain others had held the same of^inion. . ..When from this, 
therefore, I had conceived its possibility, I inys**if also began to irkcditate 
upon the mobility of the earth,.,,! found at length by much and long 
observation, that if the motions of the otlier planets were added to the 
rotation of the earth, and calculated as for the revolution of that planet, not 
only the phenomena of the others followed from this, but that it so bound logc-ther 
both the order and magnitudes of all the planets and the spheres and the heaven 
itself that in no single part could one thing be altered without confusion among 
the other parts and in all the Universe. Hence for this reason. , .1 have followed 
this system.® 

* Sec pp. 17, 18; also E. A. Burn, loc, cii. 

* E. W. Strong, Procedures and Metaphysics^ California, 193C; /m, No. 78, 1938, p. no. 

* Copernicus, De Rewlutwnibus Orbium Celestium, Ix*iter to Pope Paul III, quot^ by 
E, A. Burtt, in Aletaphysical Foundations of Afode^n Sciencet p. 37. 
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Copernicus thus describes this theory of the Universe: 

First and alx»vc all lies the sphere of the fixed stars, containing itself and all 
things, for that very reason immovable; in truth the frame of the Universe, to which 
the motion and position of all other stars are referred. 'I’hough some men think it 
to move* in some way, we assij^n anof)ier reason why it appears to do so in our 
theory of the movement of the Earth. Of the movin*? brxlies first copies Saturn, 
who completes his circuit in xxx years. After him, Jupiter, rnovincr in a twelve 
year revolution. Then Mars, wlio revolves biennially. Fourth in order an annual 
cycle lakes place, in which we have said is contained the Earth, with the lunar orbit 
as an epicycle. In the filth j^lace Venu^ is farried round in nine months. Ihen 
Mercury liolds the sixth place, circulating in ihespactr of eighty days. In the middle 
of ail dwells the .Sun. Who indeed in this most beautiful temple would plat-c the 
torcli in any other or better place than one whence it (an ilhiminaie the whole at 
the same lime? Not ineptly, some call it the lamp of the universe, others its mind, 
and others .again its ruler -Trismegistus, the visible (h>d, Sophocles* Elniia, the 
ronteinplation of all things. And tliur> rightly in as ninth as the Sun. silling on 
a royal throne, governs the t iii.uiii;iinl)i('nt family of stais. . ..We find, therefore, 
undei this ordeily arrangeriH Tit, a wonderful Nymmeiry in the universe, and 
a definite relation of liarmony in the motion and magnitude (•fihc orbs, of a kind 
it is ntit j>»jf >ibK. lo obtain in any other way.* 

'IY> Clopcrnicus the [iriniary question was what inotiuns of the 
planetary bodies would give the simplest and most harmonious 
geometry of the heavens. I he extract given al)ovc atid the diagram 
suggest that he accepted the ancient view that the stars were fixed to 
a spliere, but there is some evidenec that the outer cirrle is meant to 
rej^rcseut the inner concave face c)f a sphere bounding infinite space. “ 
('.()peruicu.s realized that lie wa-> shifting the frame of reference for 
planetary movements from llie Earth to the fixed st:v‘ This involves 
a physical as well as a mathematical revolutitmj and u .;cstriiciive of 
Aristotle’s jihysics and astronomy. To Ptolemy's argumeur that a 
moving Eartli would fly to pieces, (’opernicus replied that a moving 
sky would do so even more, sim.c it is larger in circumference and 
therefore, il’it revoh es, mirst move faster. This is iihysical reasoning, 
hut Copernicus dwTh more on mathematical harmony, and apjicalcd 
to mathematicians to accept his views, on the ground mat they lead 
to a simpler scheme than the Ptolemaic cycles and epicycles in which 
the heavenly bodies move round the Eartli. 

About 1530 he finished a treatise setting forth his work and 
iniblished a short abstract in jiopular . *rm in that year. Pope 
(dlcmeiit VII approved, and sent the author a request for the publica- 
tion of the work in full. To this Copernicus only consented in ijjo, 

’ De Rfwlutionibus Orbium Cdestium, Lib. i. C*ap. x; Eng. traris. \\ . C. 1). and M. D. 
VVIurtham, Readings in the Literature of Science, (^.ambridgr. inv;i, p. fj. 

* Ci. McColIey, De Reivlutio^ihus; /uj, No. 82 , ipn 9 . p. 45'-'- 
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Copernicus and the first printed copy of his book reached him on his death-bed 
in 1543. 

The Copernican system won its way slowly. A few mathematicians 
accepted it, for example, John Field, John Dee, Robert Recordc and 
Gemma Frisius, while Thomas Digges, the first English convert, made 
a notable advance, replacing the immovable sphere of the fixed stars 



by an immensity of space, with stars scattered through it. But the 
theory did not become well known till Galileo turned his newly 
invented telescope to the heavens and revealed Jupiter’s satellites, 
a solar system in miniature. 

Copernicus taught men to look on the World in a new light. Instead 
of being the centre of the Universe, the Earth sank to the lowlier place 
of one among the planets. Such a change does not necessarily involve 
the dethronement of man from his proud position as the summit of 
creation, but it certainly suggests doubts of the validity of that belief. 
Thus, besides destroying the Ptolemaic system, incorporated in their 
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scheme by the Scholastics, Copcrnican astronomy affected the human Copernicus 
mind and human beliefs in more important ways. 

It is not surprising that misgivings arose. Europe was quarrelling 
over religion; but the questions at issue did not touch the deeper prob- 
lems. Both parties accepted a nrligious philosophy which accorded 
man a place of dignity, and made him feel at home in a world which 
all agreed had been created for his ultimate benefit, though the im- 
mediate ways of Providence might sometimes seem unnec<*ssarily 
mysterious. More.ovcr, what would be Cfinsidercd the best scientific 
opinion of the time was against the new system. Intellectual revolu- 
tionaries like Giordano Bruno, heretic both to Rome and Geneva, 
might accept Gojiernican views, but more cautious philosophers held 
aloof. Bruno, too, believed the Universe to be infinite, and the stars 
to be scattered through the immensity of space. But Bruno, enthusi- 
astic pantheist, openly attacked all orthodox beliefs, and was con- 
demned by the Inquisition, not for his science, but for his philosophy 
and his zeal lor religious reform; he was burned at the stake in 1600. 

rh<w responsible, according to the customs of the time, for the 
intellectual and spiritual welfare of Europe quite rightly paused before 
tliey accepted an astronomical system which upset their own deepest 
convictions, and, as they hehl, might imperil the immortal souls of 
lliosc committed (o their charge. When Galileo went to Rome, full 
('f enthusiasm to convert the pajial court, a cla.sh became inevitable. 

1 he academic world, chiefly Aristotelian, urged the Churchmen into 
ai tion. And so it was that, while in 1530 the Papac’» had shown a 
liberal interest in the new theory, in 1616 it .silenced Galileo and 
pronounced by the moutli of Cardinal Bcllarmine that the Copcrnican 
theory was “false and altogether opposed to Holy Scripture’’, and 
Copernicus’ book was suspended till corrected, tliough it was under- 
sto(»d that the new theory might be tauglit as a mathematical hypo- 
thesis, In 1620 Cardinal Gactani revised the book on these lines, 
making merely trivial changes. I'lic suspensory edict w^as never 
ratified by the Pope; it was virtually repealed in 1757, and in 1822 the 
Sun received the fiirmal sanction of the Papacy to bt(.ome the centre 
of the planetary system. 

In spite of Whcwell’s clear and fair accocait of the incident, some 
more recent writers have made too much of (he persecution of Galileo 
for his Copcrnican views. .\s Whitehead says: 

In a generation which saw the Thirty Years’ War and remembered Alva in the 
Netherlands, the worst that happencxl to ftien of science was that Galileo sulTered 
an honourable detention ami t mild reproof, bofoi*e dying peacefully in his l)ed. 
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Six naturalists reopened in the sixteenth century the study of plants 
and animals, dormant since Pliny; Wot ton (1492-1555), Belon (1517- 

1564) , Rondelet (1507-1566), Salviani (1514 1572), Gesner (1516- 

1565) , and Aldrovandi (c. 1525-1606).' Primarily they strove to 
recover “the ancient learninij”; for much new observation by 
naturalists we must look to a later time. 

In the course of the Renaissance, a school of medical humanists 
arose, whose object was to turn men’s eyes from mediaeval medicine, 
derived for the most part from commentaries on Greek wTiters, some 
of them transmitted through Arabic channels, and to direct their 
attention to the fountainheads of this learning, the writings of Hippo- 
crates and Galen themselves. Doubtless this movement led to a vast 
increase in knowledge, but, when the knowledge had been systematized, 
physicians once more came to rely too much upon authority. 

As this phase passed, and men began again to observe, think and 
experiment for themselves, medicine became for a time intimately 
allied with the chemistry which was emerging from alchemy, and 
there arose a definite school of physicians who studied chemistry, or 
iatro-chemists as they came to bo called. 

The chemistry and alchemy of the Arabs rcach(‘(l Kuropc in the 
later Middle Ages, and influenced the work of such men as Roger 
Bacon. The Arabs took up and modified the Pythagorean theory that 
the primary elements were to be found in principles or qualities and 
not in substances. They came to believe that the fundamental principles 
w^ere those of sulphur or fire, mercury or liquidity, and salt or solidity 
(sec p. 73). This theory passed with other Arab learning to Europe*. 
It was prominently advocated by the Dominican monk Basil Valeutim* 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

In studying this theory, wc must imdcrstand that, like the Greek 
idea of four elements, it arose from an attempt to explain the mysterious 
action of fire. “Sulphur” did not mean the particular substance of 
definite atomic weight and chemical properties which we call by that 
name, but that part of any body which caused it to be combustible 
and disappeared on burning, “ Mercury” was any part which distilled 
over as liquid, and “Salt” the solid residue. To these elements 
Valentine added an Arckaeux, and other alchemists a “celestial virtue”, 
by which the Ruler of the Universe determined its phenomena, 
including chemical changes. It was such ideas that chemistry 
introduced into medicine at the Renaissance. 

Next we turn to an adventurous figure, ’^fheophrast von Hohen- 
' Giidgcr, IsU, No. 63, 1934, p. 
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heim or Paracelsus' (c. 1490-1541), a Swiss doctor, who was one of 
the first to break away from the classical and orthodox Galenic school. 
In the mines of the Tyrol he studied indiscriminately rocks, minerals, 
mechanical contrivances, and the conditions, accidents and diseases 
consequent on the miner’s life and surroundings. From 1514 to 1526 
he wandered over a great part of Europe studying the diseases and 
remedies of different nations before settling down as a teaching 
physician at Basle, where he was given and apparently unwillingly 
accepted a new name from that of Cclsus, the great physician of 
Roman times. At Basle he aroused the opposition of vested medical 
interests, which caused him to leave the city after about a year. 

As a medical man von Ilohcnhcim turned from Galen and Av-icenna, 
and applied to medical problems the results of his own observations 
and experience, ‘"'fhe human mind ", he says, “knows nothing of the 
nature ofthings from inward meditation. . . .’’As regards the physician : 
“That which his eyes see and his hands touch, that is his teacher.” 
Sci<Jicc is a search for God in His creation, and medicine is God’s 
gift to man. 

In applying ( hemistry to medicine von Hohenheim made many 
chemical discoveri<.s. For example, he realized the complex nature 
of air, calling it “chaos” ; again, he describes under the generic name 
of “sulphur”, a substance obtained as an “extract of vitriol” which 
is clearly ether. He says: "it possesses an agreeable taste; even 
chickens will eat it, whereupon they sleep for a moderately long time, 
and reawakc without having been injured”.*^ It is C” *ious that ilie 
anaesthetic properties of ether should have been obsc’^^ cd without 
being appreciated. The first clearly to dc.>cribc the preparation of 
ether by the action of oil of vitriol (or sulphuric acid) on alcohol was 
Valerius Cordus (1515-1544), doctor of medicine and botanist, who, 
unlike the alchemists, gives a definite account of his procedure, 
showing that he had passed from alchemy to chemistry. 

The followers of Paracelsus were distinguished from the Galenic 
school by the use which they made of chemical drugs in medical 
practice. Doubtless they killed many patients, but, in doing so, at any 
rale, they made experiments. They discovered a number of drugs 
which proved to be of value, and incidents 'y they added to chemical 
knowledge. Studies in mineralogy, pointing the way to geolo.gy^ were 
made by Vaunuccio Biringuccio, who published his Pyrotcchnia in 

• Complete Works, ed. by K. SudhoflT, Miinchen, 1922. . . ; /jij, vi, 56; Anna Stoddart, 
Paracelsus, 1915; Franz Strunz, Theophrastus Paracelsus^ Leipzig, 1937; VV. Pagel, Isis^ 
No. 77, 193B, p. 469; E. Roscnstock, Huessy, Hanover, N.H. 1937. 
rranslation by G. D. Leakr, in Isis, No. 21, 1925, p. 22. 
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1540 at Venice, showing a practical knowledge of ores, metals and 
salts. Much of this work was used in de Re Aletallica published at 
Basle by Agricola (1490^1555), who worked especially in the mines 
of Joachimsthal. Important work was done by van Helmont, born in 
Brussels in 1577, a mystic, who, like Paracelsus, linked science with 
religion. He recognized dilTercnt kinds of aeriform substances, and 
invented the name “gas”, derived from von Hohenheim’s “chaos”, to 
describe them. He reduced the four elements to one, and, like Thales, 
took it to be water. He planted a willow in a weighed cpiantity 
of dry earth, supplied it with water only, and at the end (^f five years 
found that it had gained 164 pounds in weight, while the earth had 
lost only 2 ounces. This was evidence that practically all the new 
substance of the willow was made of water, evidence which held good, 
until Ingenhousz and Priestley, more than a hundred years latf*r, 
showed that green plants absorb carbon from the carbon dioxide in 
the air. 

'fhe first to apply some of the new physical knowledge to medicine 
was Sanctorius (1561—1636) who introduced a rnodification of Cialileo’s 
thermometer and used it for measuring the temperature of the body. 
He also devised an apparatus for comparing the rate of pulse beats. 
By weighing himself in a balance, he investigated the changes in 
weight of the human body, and proved that it loses weight by mere 
exposure, referring the loss to imperceptible perspiration. T he accurate 
balance was perhaps tlic best legacy which the alchemists beejueathed 
to the chemists and physicists who followed. 

Francois Dubois (1614-1672), better known by his Latini/ed mime 
of Franciscus Sylvius, studied the w^ork of van Hciniont and, applying 
chemistry to medicine, founded a definite school of iatro-cheniists. 
He held that health depended on the fluids of the body, acid or 
alkaline, which, by union with each otiier, produced a milder and 
neutral substance, a doctrine which w^as adopted in chemistry as wt*ll 
as in medicine. It is of great historical importance as the first general 
theory of chemistry not based on the phenomena of flame. It led 
Lcmer)^ and Macquer to distinguish clearly between acids and alkalis 
or bases. The recognition of these opposite qualities in different bodies, 
and their tendency to urhc, sometimes with violence, suggested (he 
idea of chemical attraction or affinity. The formation in this manner 
of neutral compounds led to the conclusion that every salt was 
formed by the union of an acid and a base. This is a foreshadowing of 
the classification of chemical compounds in a scries of types^ a theory 
very stimulating in the organic chemistry of the nineteenth century. 
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The prejudice against the dissection of human bodies lasted long 
in Europe, and it was not till the thirteenth century, when the writings 
of Galen and his Arabian commentators first became available, that 
men began again to study anatomy. The first outstanding figure was 
that of Mondino, who died in 1327, and, almost immediately after 
his work, the subject assumed a stereotyped form. Although dissection 
was included in the regular medical course at the Universities, it was 
carried out in strict accordance with, and as an illustration of, the text 
of Galen, or Avicenna, or Mondino, and no attempt was made to 
increase knowledge.^ Thus, except in the note books of Leonardo, 
which produced no general effect on his contemporaries, no further 
advance in anatomy was made till the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. Then Manfrcdi wrote a treatise of which a manuscript is now 
in the Bodleian Library.^ It shows a comparison of authorities and 
some observation. Soon afterwards Carpi added to the science, but 
modern anatomy and physiology really began with Jean Fcrnel 
physician, philosopher and mathematician, who pub- 
lished De Abditis Return Causis 'xn 1542.^ Then Andreas Vesalius (1515- 
1564), a Fleming trained at Louvain and Paris, who taught at Padua, 
Bologna and Pisa, turned from Galen and in 1543 published De 
Hutnani Corporis Fabrica^ a book on anatomy, based, not on what Galen 
or Mondino taught, but on what Vesalius himself had seen in dissection 
and could demonstrate. He made many advances in knowledge, and 
his work on the bones, the veins, the abdominal organs and the brain 
was specially notable. While accepting in the main Galen’s physiology, 
Wsalius described some experiments on animals carr ' d out by him- 
self. But in 1544, disgusted at the opposition his book aroused, he 
relinquished research, and accepted the post of Court Physician to the 
Emperor Charles V. 

Before the end of the sixteenth century anatomy, the earliest of the 
biological sciences, was freed from the trammels of ancient authority. 
Physiology was slower to escape : the doctrines of Galen blocked the 
way. Galen, as we have seen, taught that the arterial blood and the 
venous blood were two separate tides driven by the heart, which as 
they ebbed and flowed, carried the one ‘ vital'’ and the other 
“natural” spirits to the tissues of the body. As Foster says: 

To-day our view of any action and process of the lK>dy has for its fundamental 
basis the fact that the life of every tissue-unit of the body is dependent on that bod? 

* Sir Michael Foster, lACtures oti the History of Physiology, Cambridge, 

* Studies in the History and Method of Science, ed. by C. Singer, Oxford, 19 17. 

’ Sir Charles Sherrington, The Endeavour of Jean Fernel, Cambridge, 1946. 
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Anatomy and being bathed directly or indirectly by blood which conics to it as oxygen-hearing, 
Physiology arterial blood, and leaves it as venous blood carrying away the products of 
activity. Let us remember that such a view is imj>ossible under the Galenic doctrine 
which taught that to and from every tissue there was a flow and ebb of two kinds 
of blood serving two purposes, one kind travelling in the veins, the other in tiu' 
arteries. Let us further remember that this Galenic doctrine of the uses of veins and 
arteries was bound up with the Galenic doctrine of the working of the heart. . .the 
mysterious transit cif blood from the right to the left side of the heart through the 
invisible pores of the septum. . ..If we do this, we shall at once see that the true 
teaching of the mechanism of the bodily heart is as it were the inlellei iual heart of 
all physiology'. 

Michael Servet ss, an Aragonese physician and theologian, who was 
condemned by Calvin for his unorthodox opinions, and burned at 
Geneva, discovered the circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
but its actual mechanism, and the function of the heart in main- 
taining the flow, though suggested in some shrewd sptMJuIations by 
CaesalpiiiLis in 1593, were only' made clear to men wlien William 
Harvey (1578-1657) was led to "‘give his mind to vivisections”. 

Harvey was bom at Folkestone in 1578, the son of a prosperous 
Kentish yeoman or small sejuire. After studying at Gonvillc and Cains 
College, Cambridge, he spent five years abroad, chiefly at Padua. 
Returning to England when he was about twenty-four years of age*, 
he began to practise as a physician, numbering Francis liacon among 
his patients. He was in attendance on James I, and it lell to the? lot 
of this the most modern physiologist of the day to supcrii/ccnd the 
medical examination of women accused of witcluTaft. Fortunately 
he found no physical abnormalities, and they were aetjuilted. With 
Charles I Harvey was on terms of intimacy, 'fhc King had placed 
the resources of the deer parks at Windsor and Hampton Court at the 
disposal of his physician for purposes of expcrirnt!nt, and with him 
w^atched the development of the chick in the egg* and the pulsation 
of its livdng heart. Harvxy followed the King in his first campaign, 
and was in charge of the royal princes at the Battle of Edgehill, where, 
during the fight, he is said to have sat under a hedge reading a book. 
He retired to Oxford with his master, and for some time he was 
Warden of Merton. His book on the heart, Exercitatio Anatomica de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis^ was published in 1628. It is a small volume, 
but it contains the results of many years^ observation on men aiul 
living animals, and produced a great effect. It at once made obsolete 
the physiology of Galen, though Harvey’s departure therefrom is said 
to have “mightily diminished his practice”. 

* The first to do this since Aristotle was Fabricius of Aquapcnclcntc 
Foster, loc. cit. p. 36. 
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Harvey points out that, if wc multiply the volume of blood driven Anai^ ami 
forward by each beat of the heart by the number of beats in half-an- 
hour, we find that the heart deals in this time with as much blood as 
is contained in the whole body. He therefore infers that the blood 
must somehow find its way from the arteries to the veins and so back 
to the heart ; 

I began to think whether there might not be a motion, as it were, in a circle. 

Now this I aftei-wards found to be true; and I finally saw that the blood, forced 
by the action of th(‘ loft ventricle into the arteries, was distributed to the 
btxly at large and its several parts, in th<! same manner as it is sent through the 
lungs impelled by the right ventricle into the right pulmonary artery, and that it 
then passed through the veins and along the vena cava, and so round to the left 
ventricle in the manner already indicated, which motion we may be allowed to 
call circular. 

Harvey was led to his great idea, not by speculation or by a priori 
reasoning, but by a series of steps each in turn based on observations 
made on heart by anatomical dissection, as seen in the living 
animal, or as he himself says, in “repeated vivisections”. As Vesalius 
founded modern anatomy, so Harvey set physiology on its true course 
of ol)scrvation and experiment, and made modern medicine and 
surgery j:)ossible. 

To appreciate Harvey’s work wc‘ must compare it with that of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, who invoked the aid of natural, 
vital and animal spirits to explain the functions of the body. Harvey 
barely mentions these ideas, but treats the problem of the circulation 
as one of physiological mechanics and solves it as « ;C!i. His second 
work, De Gencratione Animalium, appeared in 1651, and represents the 
mf)St notable advance in <‘mbryology recorded since the time of 
Aristotle. 

Harvey died in 1657, and, having no children, he bequeathed his 
estate to the Royal College of Physicians, directing them to use it “to 
search out and study the secrets of nature”. 

Harvey’s work on the circulation of the blood was soon supple- 
mented by the discovery of the lacteal and lymphatic vessels, which 
carry the proceeds of digestion into the bloodstream. But his work 
was only completed when the newly invented microscope was used 
in physiology. Till the minute structure \. .s thus made visible, it was 
thought that the arteries delivered the blood into the llcsh, which was 
regarded as a structureless “parenchyma”, and that the veins 
collected it therefrom. 

The compound microscope was invented, probably by Janssen, 
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Anatomy and about 1590.' Its early forms gave a distorted and coloured image at 
Physiology j^jgj^ magnification. But about 1 650, simple lenses were improved, 
and made very serviceable instruments of research. 

In 16G1 Malpighi of Bologna examined microscopically the structure 
of the lung. He found that the divisions of the wind-pipe end in 
dilated air vessels, over the surface of which spread arteries and veins. 
Eventually, in the lung of a frog, he saw that arteries and veins are 
connected by capillary tubes. ‘‘Hence”, he says, “it was clear to the 
senses that the blood flowed away along tortuous vessels and was not 
poured into spaces, but was always contained within tubules, and 
that its dispersion is due to the multiple winding of the vessels.” -^ 

Malpighi also examined microscopically the glands and other 
organs of the body, and made great contributions to our knowledge 
of their structure and functions. Harvey showed that the blood swept 
through the tissues; Malpighi disco\'ercd what the tissues were and 
how the blood swept through them. 

He also did much to found modern embryology. Aristotle watched 
the chick forming in the egg. Fabricius and others rc[>cated his 
observations, .as did Har\'ey in his later years. But it was Malpighi 
who gave the first description of the microscopic changes w hich 
convert an opaque white spot in the egg into the living bird. His work 
was carried further by A. van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), who, with 
simple microscopes, examined capillary circulation, and muscular 
fibres. He saw and drew blood corpuscles, spermatozoa and bacteria. 

The mechanics of muscular motion were first adequately studied 
by Borelli about 1670, and the irritability of muscles about the same 
time by Glisson. The latter disproved the view that a muscle wdien 
in action was inflated by “animal spirits”. He proved that, instead 
of being inflated, it actually became smaller in volume. Glisson also 
wrote a treatise on rickets, describing his observations on its symptoms 
in Dorset children. 

The study of the circulation of the blood led naturally to the 
problem of breathing and its analogy with burning, which may well 
be considered here, though historically some of it belongs to a later 
date. In 1617 Fludd burned substances in an inverted glass vessel 
over water; the air lost a c Ttain volume and the flame then went out. 

Borelli, applying the physics of Galileo, Torricelli and Pascal, made 
clear the mechanics of breathing, and proved that animals die in 


' A. N. Disney witli C. F. Hill and W. Fi. W. Baker, Origin and Development of th$ Microscope^ 
J^ndon, 1928. 

* Foster, toe, cit, p. 97. 
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a vacuum. These subjects were studied by Robert Boyle (1627-1691), 
Robert Hooke (1635-1703) and Richard Lower (1631-1691), who 
between them proved that air is not homogeneous, but contains an 
active principle — spiritus nitro-aereus — needed both for breathing and 
burning, clearly our modern oxygen. Metals when burned increase 
in weight, as indeed a Frenchman, Rey, had shown, and this was 
traced to a combination with “nitro-aereal particles”. As regards 
breathing, Hooke showed that the motion of the walls of the chest 
was not necessary to support life if a current of air be continuously 
blown over the surfaces of the lungs. In his Tractatus de Corde, 
published in 1669, Lower announced his discovery that the change in 
colour from dark purple to bright red — the change which marks the 
conversion of venous into arterial blood — takes place, not as was 
thought, in the left side of the heart, but in the lungs. Using Hooke’s 
experiments on artificial respiration, he satisfied himself that the 
change in colour was due simply to the exposure of blood to the air 
in the luiips. blood taking up some of the air. Much of this work, 
with some little of liis own, was summarized by John Mayow in a 
book published in 1669 and again in 1674.^ He sets forth the recent 
work on breathing and combustion, and the connexion with nitre. 
“Gunpowder”, he says, “is very easily burnt by itself by reason of 

the igiieo-aercal particles existing in it Sulphureous matter on the 

contrary can be burnt only with the help of ignco-aercal particles 
brought to it by the air.” A small animal placed in a closed vessel 
dies, and dies more quickly if a lighted candle is also placed in the 
vessel. “It clearly appears that animals exhaust the aii :>r certain vital 
particles,. . .that some constituent of the air absolutcl. necessar)^ to 
life enters the blood in the act of breathing.” This he infers, following 
Lower, is the nitro-acreal spirit, which by union ‘ with the salino- 
sulphurcous particles of the blood gives rise to the heat of the blood”. 
All this sound work was forgotten, only to be rediscovered a hundred 
years later by Lavoisier. 

Lower also experimented, as had Wren, on the transfusion of blood 
from one animal into the veins of anoUicr, and with Willis he carried 
out anatomical researches on the cranial nerves. I'iius we are led to 
the contemporary development in the physiology of the hi ain and 
nervous system. 

Vesalius accepted the current ideas that the food is endowed in the 
liver with natural spirit^ that in the heart this natural spirit is con- 
verted into vital spirit which, in the brain, becomes animal spirit^ 

* T. S, Patterson, “John Mayow in Contemporary Setting”, his^ Feb. and Sept. 1931. 
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Anatomy and “which is by far the brightest and most delicate, and indeed is a 
Physiology qi^ality rather than an actual thing. And while on the one hand it 
employs this spirit for the operations of the chief soul, on the other 
hand it is continually distributing it to the instruments of the senses 
and of moveinent by means of nerves, as it were by cords.” He shows 
how, by cutting or ligaturing this or that nerve, the action of this or 
that muscle can be abolished. 

“But”, ht* says, “how the brain performs its funciioiis in imagination, in 
reasoning, in thinking and in memory. . .1 can form no opinion whatever. Nor 
do I think that anything more will be found out by anatomy or by the mctliods of 
those theologians who d^ ny to brute animals all power of reasoning, and indeed all 
faculties belonging to what we call the chief soul. I'or, as regards the structure of 
the brain, the monkey, dog, horse, eat, and all quadrupeds which 1 have hitherto 
examined, and indeed all birds and many kinds of fish, resemble man in almr>st 
every particular.” 

Van Hclmont, on the other hand, held that there was no soul 
residing in plants and in brute beasts, which possess only “a certain 
vital power. . .the forerunner of a .soul”. In man, the sensitive soul 
is the prime agent of all the functions of the body. It works by means 
of arckaei its servants, which, in their turn, act directly in the organs 
of the body by means of ferments allied to that which gives us wine. 
I’hc soul dwells in the archaeus of the stomach, in some such way as 
light is pre.sent in a burning candle, rhe sensitive soul is mortal, but 
co-exists in man with the immortal mind. V^in Hclmont w:^^ a good 
chemist, but his speculative physiology was not likely to lead to an 
advance in knowledge. 

The “sensitive soul” and “immortal mind” imagined by him are 
outside and distinct from the animal spirits, which correspond to 
what might now be called the activities of the nervous tissues. This 
is true also of the “rational soul” described by the philosoplier 
Descartes, and the distinction enabled him, as will be .seen more fully 
later, to accept and make use of the strictest mechanical conceptions 
of the nervous phenomena themselves. 

Meanwhile, Sylvius applied knowledge gained in chemical experi- 
ments to physiology. Like van Hclmont, he regarded many changes 
taking place in the living body as of the nature of ferments. But, 
whereas van Hclmont c msidcred the ferments to be due to subtle 
agencies whose effects were quite unlike ordinary chemical events, 
Sylvius denied such differences. To him physiological fermentation 
was the same in kind as the effervescence he saw when he poured 
vitriol over chalk. Thus, in opposition to the spiritualistic ideas of van 
Helmont, Sylvius taught a chemical view of physiolf)gy. This enabled 
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him and his pupils to make useful advances in the study of the 
digestive organs, but it did not greatly help at that time to elucidate 
the phenomena of the nerves. 

Indeed, little advance was made in the physiology of the brain and 
nei'vous system till the eighteenth century. The best criticism of the 
earlier speculations was made by Stensen in 1669. After pointing out 
the great difficulties which attend the dissection of the brain and the 
lack of all sound anatomical knowledge, he adds: 

I'hcre abounds indt'cd a rich plenty of men to whom cverythiniy is clear. Such, 
dogmatizing ^vilh the utmost confidc*nce, mak<* up and publish the story of the 
brain and the use of its several parts with the same assuredness as if they had 
mastered with their actual eyes the structure of so admirable a machine and 
penetrated into the seciets of the great artificer. 

Stensen himself did more than the philosoplicrr and physicians 
wliom he satirized. As the result of his dissections he made one 
pregnant suggestion, which foreshadows some of the discoveries of the 
last decado 01 liic nineteenth century: 

If indf‘cd the white substance of which I am speaking he, as in most places it 
seems to he, wholly fibrous in nature, we must necessarily admit that the arrange- 
ment of its fibres is p.adc according (o some definite pattern, on w'hich d*>ubiless 
d('pends the diversity of sensations and movement s. 

rhe use of vegetable drugs in the treatment of disease led to an 
awakcnijig of interest in the study of plants, a branch of science which 
was originally a province of the traditional lore of monastery and 
convent garden. Mediaeval symbolism was slow to xCiix its grip on 
botany, where it took the form of the doctrine of ‘‘s; iuaturcs”, by 
which the shape of the leaf or the colour of the (lower was regarded 
as an index or sign of the use designed for the j)lani by its Creator. 

After the Renaissance the increased security of life, the growth of 
wealth and the development in artistic feeling encouraged the laying 
out of private parks and gardens, and the more general cultivation of 
trees, vegetables and Iknvcrs. Thus, partly owing to the use of herbs 
as remedies, partly to a natural curiosity and to a more marked love 
of beauty and colour, tiie sixtccntli century showed a great develop- 
ment in botanical knowledge. 

Botanic gardens were established at Pav aa in 1545, and afterwards 
at Pisa, Leyden and elsewhere, and there the rare plants brought 
home by explorers and adventurers were deposited and cared for. 
Medicine soon acquired its own gathering grounds and distilleries for 
herbs. Each Society of Apothecaries had its physic garden, one of 
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Botany which, established by the Apothecaries' Society of London about 
1676, yet sur\avcs at Chelsea. 

The work of the botanists of the Middle Ages — men like Alberlus 
Magnus and Rufinus — having been forgotten, a new start had to be 
made. The first to depart from the descriptions found in the works of 
the ancients, and to give accurate accounts from nature, was Valerius 
Cordus (1515-1544). About this time a number of “herbals” con- 
taining descriptions of plants and their properties, medical and 
culinary, began to appear, founded largely on the work of Dioscorides.^ 
In some of them the pictures differ from the text and, in the later 
books, arc often moi e accurate. One herbal book was published by 
William Turner in the years 1551 to 1568 and another, less accurate, 
by John Gerard in 1597. 'rurncr was one of tlic first field naturalists; 
Gerard became superintendent of Lord Burghley’s gardens at his new 
house by Stamford Town. 

Gilbert of The method of experiment was employed by William Gilbert of 

Colchester Colchester (1540-1G03), Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
President of the College of Physicians. In his book, De Magneie^ Gilbert 
collected all that was known about magnetism and electricity, and 
added observations of his own. The magnetic needle seems to have 
been first discovered by the Chinese towards the end of the eleventh 
century.2 Applied to navigation by Muslim sailors soon afterwards, 
it was in use in Europe by the twelfth century. In the thirteenth 
century observations were made by Peter Peregrinus but forgotten. 

Gilbert investigated the forces between magnets, and again showed 
that a magnetic needle, freely suspended, not only set roughly north 
and south as in the mariner’s compass, but also dipped, in England, 
with its north pole downwards, through an angle depending on the 
latitude. This dip or inclination was also discovered by Norman, an 
instrument maker, about 1 590. Gilbert pointed out the importance 
of his results in navigation, and inferred, from his experiments on the 
set of the magnetic needle, that the Earth itself must act as a huge 
magnet, with its poles nearly, but not quite, coincident with the 
geographical poles. The variation in time of the magnetic set or 
declination was discovered later (1622) by Edmund Gunter, who 
found that it had changer’ 5 degrees in forty-two years. Gilbert states 
that, for a uniform lodcstone, the strength and range of its magnetism 
is proportional to its quantity or mass. This seems to be the first 

' R. T. Gunther, Oxford, 1934, and Isis, No. 65, 1935, p. 1261 ; Agnes Arbcr, Herbah, 
Cambridge, 1938. 

* Sarton, History of Science, Vol. 1, 1927, p. 756. 
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realization of mass without reference to weight, and may have given 
the idea of mass to Kepler and Galileo, and through them to 
Newton. 

Gilbert also examined the forces developed when certain bodies, 
such as amber, are rubbed, and he coined the name electricity from 
the Greek word rjXcKrpovy amber. To measure these forces he used 
a light metallic needle balanced on a point, and increased the number 
of bodies known to show the effect. Besides experimenting, he 
speculated about the cause of magnetism and electricity. He held 
that the magnet possesses something like a soul, and the soul of the 
Earth is its magnetic force. Taking the idea of an acthcrcal, non- 
material influence from Greek philosophy, he imagined it to be 
emitted as an effluvium by the magnet or electrified substance, which 
by its means embraces neighbouring bodies and draws them towards 
itself. He extended this idea to explain gravity, the force with which 
stones are pulled to the ground. In a half mystical way, he applied 
it also to 'Tiotions of the Sun and the planets. Each globe, he 
thought, had a characteristic s])irit within and effused around it, and, 
by the interaction of these spirits, the orbits of the planets and the 
order of the cosmos were determined. He accepted the view tliat the 
Earth revolves on its axis, and this, too, he explained magnetically; 
but he was not convinced that the Earth moves round the Sun. 

Gilbert held the post of Court Physician under Elizabeth and 
James I ; indeed he was awarded a pension by the Queen to give him 
leisure to carry out his researches, a notable early Royal appreciation 
of the value of scientific experiment. His work is menl' .^ucd by Bacon 
in the Xovum Organum as an example of the cxperin.r.ital method 
advocated therein. 

Impressed by the failure of the scholastic philosophy to advance 
men’s knowledge of and power over nature, and seeing the irrelevance 
of Aristotle’s “final causes” in science, Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
Lord Chancellor of England, set himself to consider the theory of this 
new method of experiment. In order “ to extend more widely the 
limits of the power and greatness of man”, he mapped out a course 
by which progress towards a mastery over nature might be made 
more sure. He held that, by recording all available facts, n. iking all 
possible observations, performing all feas.lffe experiments, and then 
by collecting and tabulating the results by rules which he only very 
imperfectly formulated, the connections between the phenomena 
would become manifest and general laws describing their relations 
would emerge almost automatically. 
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Francis Bacon Criticism of this method is obvious and easy. There are so many 
phenomena to be observed and so many possible experiments to be 
made that advances in science are seldom achieved by the pure 
Baconian method. At an early stage insight and imagination must 
come into play; a tentative hy])othcsis must be framed in accordance 
with the facts, a mental process called induction; its practical con- 
sequences must next be deduced mathematically or by other logical 
reasoning, and tested by observation or experiment. If discrepancies 
appear, a new guess must be made, and a second hypothesis framed, 
and so on till one is found that is in accordance with, or as we say 
‘‘explains”, not only the primary facts but also all those brought out 
by the experiments specially made to test it. Fhe hypothesis may then 
be advanced to the rank of a theory, which may serve to co-ordinate 
and simplify knowledge, perhaps for many years. But it is seldom, if 
ever, safe to say that a theory is the only possible one which fits the 
facts; it is merely an affair of ]>robability. Indeed the facts themselves 
may increase in number and complexity as new knowledge comes to 
hand, and the theory may have to be modified or superseded by one 
morQ suitable to the enlarged vision of a later time. 

Bacon seems to have had little or no influence on those who wen* 
carrying on experimental science, except, perhaps, later on Robert 
Boyle. Nevertheless, he did something to improve instructed ihouglif 
about the scientific problems of his day. The world liad li^ ^ened to 
many philosophies, and had seen no corresponding record of facts 
wherewith to test them. Rightly, therefore, in Bacon’s eyes, authenti- 
cated facts were the urgent need of the age. Bacon himself made no 
striking or successful experimental contribution to natural knowledge, 
and his theory and method of science were over-ambitious in range 
and inadequate in practice. Yet he was the first to consider the 
philosophy of inductive science, and he profoundly influenced the 
French Encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century. In terms of con- 
scious power and statesmanlike eloquence, he expressed ideas far in 
advance of his time. The doctrines of the Schoolmen were botJi out- 
grown and outworn; the world of philosophic thought was astir and 
ripe for a change, and Bacon pointed out what was roughly the right 
road to a wider and sou: dcr knowledge of nature. 

Kepler The Gopernican theory produced a revolution in astronomy, and 
indeed in scientific thought generally, but Copernicus was primarily 
a mathematician and did not add many new facts to natural know- 
ledge. The first astronomer to record details of planetary motions with 
a new degree of accuracy was Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) of Gopen- 
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hagen, who did not accept the complete Gopernican scheme, but 
held that the Sun moved round the Earth and the Planets round the 
Sun. After many moves he settled at Prague, and was joined in his 
labours by John Kepler (1571-1630), to whom he bequeathed his 
unique collection of data. It is usual to regard Kepler’s work as con- 
sisting of the induction and verification of three statements or “laws” 
of planetary motion, those three which served as the foundation of 
Newton’s astronomy. But to study only the results built into Newtonian 
science is, on the one hand, to give too modern a cast to our portrait 
of Kepler, and, on the other, to miss the great historic interest of his 
attitude of mind. Pythagorean and Platonic influences can be detected 
underlying the work of Gopcrnicus ; in Kepler’s writings they show 
plainly alongside his methodological mathematics. 

Ke]^ler’s ofRcial occupation consisted chiefly in editing the astro- 
logical almanacs which were then in favour, and despite his ironical 
remarks on the value to an astronomer of a lucrative profession, he 
was a bcli^'v. * nstrologv. Nevertheless, he was a distinguished and 
enthusiastic mathematician, and it was the greater mathematical 
simplicity and harmony of the Copcrnican system which converted 
him thereto. “ I have attested it as true in my deepest soul ”, he says, 
“and 1 contemplate its beauty with incredible and ravishing delight.” ^ 
CJopci nicus’ eulogy on the Sun was carried much further by Kepler, 
who regarded the Sun as God the Father, the sphere of the fixed stars 
as God the Son, and the intewening aether, through which he thought 
the power of the Sun impels the planets round in their orbits, as God 
the Holy Ghost. 

Kepler was convinced that God created the world •- accordance 
with the principle of perfect numbers, so that the underlying mathe- 
matical harmony, the music of the spheres, is the real .*nd discoverable 
cause of the planetary motions. This was the true inspiring force in 
Kepler’s laborious life. He was not, as usually represented, tediously 
searching for empirical rules to be rationalized by a coming Newton. 
He was searching for ultimate causes, the mathematical harmonics 
in the mind of the Creator. 

Aristotle traced the essence of things ultima^ ly to qualitative 
irreducible distinctions, so that a tree, which produces the -ensation 
of greenness in the observer, was to him self really and essentially 
green. But to Kepler knowledge must be of quantitative characters or 
- relations, and tliereforc quantity or number must be the fundamental 
basis of things and prior to and more important than all other categories. 

* Burn, loc. cil. p. 47 . 
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The three summaries which have survived in science as Kepler’s 
Laws arc: (i) the planets travel in paths which arc ellipses with the 
Sun in one focus; (2) the areas swept out in any orbit by the straight 
line joining the centres of the Sun and a planet are proportional to the 
times; (3) the squares of the periodic times which the different planets 
take to describe their orbits are proportional to the cubes of their 
mean distances from the Sun. In these short statements an enormous 
amount of information about planetary motions acquired by astro- 
nomers of his own and former times was summarized and systematized . 

Of these three laws Kepler was most pleased with the second. Since 
each planet was driven by a Constant Divine Cause, Aristotle’s 
Unmoved Mover, it should travel with constant speed, and, although 
this idea had to be given up in the light of the facts, Kepler was able 
to “save the principle” by transferring uniformity from the paths to 
the areas. But to him these w'ere only three out of many mathematical 
relations revealed by Copernicus’ theory. 

Another discovery which gave him even greater delight was a 
second relation in the distances. If a cube be inscribed in the sphere 
containing the orbit of Saturn, the sphere of Jupiter will just fit witliin 
the cube. If a tetrahedron be inscribed in Jupiter’s sphere, the sphere 
of Mars will fit within the tetrahedron, and so on for all the five 
regular .solids and all the six planets. The relation is only roughly 
true, and the discovery of new planets has destroyed its basis, but to 
Kepler it gave more joy than the laws for which he is rcmemb('rcd. 
To him it was a new harmony in the mu.sic of the spheres, indeed ihe 
true cause of planetary distances being what they are, for to him, as 
to Plato, God ever geometrizes. 

It is one of the ironies of history that a return to the mystical doctrine 
of numbers should have led Copernicus and Kepler to formulate a 
system which, through Galileo and Newton, takes us in direct descent 
to the mechanical philosophy of the French Encyclopaedists in the 
eighteenth century, and of the German materialists in the nineteenth. 

Some of the great ideas which had been seething in the minds of 
men since the Renaissance at last brought practical results in the 
epocli-making work of Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). Leonardo had 
foreshadowed the coming spirit of modern science in all the innumerable 
subjects on which he pondered. Copernicus initiated a revolution in 
the world of thought. Gilbert showed how the experimental method 
could add to knowledge. But in Galileo the new spirit went further 
than in any of his predecessors. When he had outgrown the Aristotelian 
beliefs of his youth, he grasped the new principles; he learned the 
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modern need of concentration, and worked out his carefully delimited (Jalileo 
problems in a more (X)mplctc and methodical way than the universal 
genius of Leonardo could stoop to accomplish. Moreover, unlike 
Leonardo, he collected and published his researches, and thus gave 
them at once and for ever to the world. He brought Coperniran 
astronomy, based on an a priori principle of mathematical simplicity, 
to the practical test of the telescope. But above all he combined the 
experimental and inductivi" methods of Gilbert with mathematical 
deduction, and thus discovered and established the true method of 
physical science. 

In a very real sense Galileo is the first of the m(jderns; as we read 
liis writings, w^e instinctively feel at home; we know^ that we have 
reached the method of physical science which is still in use. The 
old assum})tion of a complete and rationalized scheme of know- 
ledge, the characteristic of mediaeval Neo-Platrmisrn and scholastic 
])]iilosophy alike, has been given up. Facts are no longer deduced 
from, and to conform w'itlu an authoritative and rational 

synthesis, as in Scholasticism, no longer arc they even given meaning 
thereby, as in the mind of Kc])ler. Each fact acquired by observation 
or cxjierimcnt is accepted as it stands, with its immediate and in- 
evital)le eonsequeiiccs, irrcspccdvc of the human desire to make the 
whoU* oi nature at once amenable to reason. C. concordances between 
the isolated tacts appear but slowly, and the little si)heres of know- 
ledge surrounding each fact come into toiieli here and there, and 
perliaps coalesce into larger sj^hcres. The welding of all knowledge, 
scientific or philosophical, into a higher Pud all-embi^ciCuig unity, if 
not seen to be for ever impossible, is relegated to the d\ .ant future. 
Mediaeval Scholasticism wms rational; modem science is in essence 
emyiirical. The former worshipped the human reason acting within 
the bounds of authority; the latter accepts brute facts whether 
reasonable or not.* 

Galileo invented the first thermometer, a glass bulb containing air, 
walh the end of its open tube dijiping in water. In ibog he heard 
a rumour that a Dutchman had invented a new glass which magnified 
distant objects. Galileo, fi om his knowledge of refraction, immediately 
constructed a similar instrument, and .soon made one sufliciendy good 
to magnify to thirty diameters. At once discwVTry followed discovery.^ 

The surface of the moon, instead of being perfectly smooth and 


* N. Snetice oikI the Atodt'TH Mor/r/, Cl.'inibricl.cjr, 19^:7. 

* (hililco (jalilt'i, The Sidereal Messenger, Wnicc. 1610, quoted in Readings in the J.iferalure 
of Science, Cambridge, 
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Galileo unblemished, as held by philosophers, was seen to be covered with 
markings which gave all the indications of rugged mountains and 
desolate valleys. Innumerable stars, hitherto invisible, flashed into 
sight, solving the age-long problem of the Milky Way. Jupiter was 
seen to be accompanied in its orbit by four satellites with measurable 
times of revolution, a visible and more comj^lcx model of the Earth 
and its Moon moving together round the Sun, as taught by Coper- 
nicus. But the Professor of Philosophy at Padua refused to look 
through Galileo’s telescope, and his colleague at Pisa laboured before 
the Grand Duke with logical arguments, “as if with magical incanta- 
tions to charm the new planets out of the sky’’. 

By means of his telescope Galileo confirmed with sensible facts, 
which anyone, if he liked, might verify, ihe new theory of astronomy, 
which hitherto had been based only on its a priori grounds of mathe- 
matical simplicity. Almost simultaneously with Galileo, the English 
mathematician Thomas Harriot, who did much to put algebra into 
its modern form, used a telescope to observe the moon and Jupiter’s 
satellites, though his discoveries were not published in his lifetime.' 

Galileo’s chief and most original work was the foundation of tlie 
science of dynamics, ^ Though some advance had been made in statics, 
especially by Stevin or Stevinus of Bruges ) in his work on tin* 

inclined plane and the composition of forces, and in hydrostatics on 
the pressure of liquids, men’s ideas upon motion hud hitb*'rU) been 
a confused medley of uninstructed observation and Aristotelian 
theories. Bodies were thought to be intrinsically heavy or light, and 
to fall or rise with velocity proportional to their heaviness or lightness 
bccauscthcy “sought their natural places” with varying power. About 
1590 at Delft, Stevin and do Groot proved that a heavy weight and 
a light weight let fall together reached the ground simultam^ously.'* 
Galileo probably repealed the experiment (though it seems not from 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa) for he claims that a cannon ball falls no 
faster than a musket ball,^ 

Copernicus and Kepler had shown that the motion of the Earth 
and other planets could be cxpresjsed in mathematical terms. Galileo 
felt that parts of the Earth in “local motion” might also move mathe- 
matically. So he set himself to discover not ivhy things fall, but how\ 

‘ Dictionary of National Biography. 

^ K. N. da C. Andrade, Science in the Seventeenth Centuiyy 1938; £. Mach, Die Mechanik in 
ihrer Entivickelungy 1883, T. J. McCIf>rmack, London, 1902, 

* Whewell, loc. cit. vol. ii, p. 46; O. Sarton, /sir. No. 61, 1934. p. 244. 

* E. N. da C. Andrade, qiiotiag Wohlwill, Galilei (vol. i, Hamburg, 19O9); Gcrland, 
Geschickte der Physik, 1913; Isis, 1935, p. 164; Nature, 4 Jan. 1936. 
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in accordance with what mathematical relations, a great development 
of scientific method. 

A falling body moves with constantly increasing speed. What is the 
law of the increase? Galileo’s first hypothesis, quite reasonable in 
itself, was that the speed was proportional to the distance fallen 
through. But this supposition involved a contradiction,^ and he there- 
fore tried another, namely, that the speed increased with the time of 
fall. This hypothesis was found to involve no difficulty, and Galileo 
deduced its consequences, and compared them with the results of 
experiment. 

The speed of a body falling freely proved too great for easy and 
accurate measurement with the instruments then available, and it was 
necessary to bring the speed within convenient limits. Galileo first 
convinced himself that a body falling down an inclined plane acquired 
the same velocity as though it had fallen through the same vertical 
height. He then experimented with inclined planes, and found that 
the results ' i I mrasurernents agreed with those Ciilculatcd from the 
hypothesis that the speed is proportional to the time of fall, and its 
mathematical consequence that the space described increases as the 
square of the lime. He also re-discovered the fact that (for small 
movements) the time of swing of a pciiduUim is independent of the 
displacement: tlius gravity^ increases the speed of the bob by equal 
amounts in e(|ual times. 

Again, Galileo found that, if friction be negligible, after running 
down one plane, a ball will run up another to a vertical height equal 
to that of its starting point whatever be the <lopc. If tiiv- second plane 
be horizontal, the ball will run along it steadily with uiil^ >rm velocity. 

Now, except ])erhaps by the Greek atomists and a few moderns like 
Leonardo and Benedetti (1585), it was assumed that every motion 
required a continual force to maintain it. The planets had to be kept 
in motion by Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, or by Kepler’s .action of 
the Sun, exerted through the aether. By Galileo’s investigatipn it 
became clear that it is not motion, but the creation or destruction of 
motion, or a change in its direction, which requires external force. 
When matter is endowed with inertia, and the planetary system is set 
in motion, it needs no force to keep the planets moving; thorgh some 
cause is required to explain their continual deviation from a straight 
path as they swing round the Sun in their orbits. Never before had 

’ Galileo's proof is unsatisfactory', but, as Broad points out, starting from rest, such 
a body could acquire no velocity till it had fallen some distance, and could fall no distance 
till it had acquired some velocity'. 
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Galileo it been possible even to formulate the problem, but now the way was 
open and the man was at hand. In 1642, the year lliat Galileo died, 
Isaac Newton was born. 

Another important discoveiy in dynamics was made? by Galileo. 
Tlie path of a projectile had been the subject of much speculation. 
Galileo saw that its motion could be resolved into two components — 
one horizontal, which held its velocity unchanged, and one vertical, 
which followed the laws of falling bodies. The combination of the two 
gave a parabola. 

The philosophic ideas in Galileo’s mind show his aflinities with 
Kepler on one side and with Newton on the other. Like Kepler, he 
looked for mathematical relations in j)henomena, not however in a 
searc h for mystical causes, but in order to understand the immutable 
laws in conformity with which nature works, caring nothing whether 
her reasons be or be not understandable by man".* 

Here we see at (Jiicc how far Galileo had travelled from the homo- 
centric philosophy of Scholasticism, in which the wholt* of‘ uatiiri' is 
made for man. To Galileo, on the other hand, it appeared that Cfod 
thinks into nature this rigorous mathematical necessity, and then 
through nature so makes ‘‘the human understaruling that it, though 
at the price of great exertion, might ferret out a few c)f her M*cri‘t.s". 

Euclid and his predecessors had reduced geometry to mathernaticed 
order. Hipparchus, Copernicus and Kepler had sh«»vvn that astronomy 
could be reduced to geometry. Galileo set out to do the same for 
terrestrial dynamics, to reduce them also to a branch of mathematics. 
In creating a new science from the confused medley of obscrvi'd 
phenomena and vague ideas which form its subject matter, the first 
step is always to pick out concepts which can be given exact definition, 
good at all events for a time, and if possible in a form which enables 
us to submit them to quantitative mathematical treatment. In order 
to put his problem of the acceleration of falling bodies into a shape 
possible of invcstigati(m, Galileo first gave exact mathematical form 
to the old concepts of distance and time. Aristotle and the SchooliiKn 
were chiefly interested in the ultimate cause of things and treated 
terrestrial motion, not as analogous to the celestial motions of 
astronomy, but as a braiicn of metaphysics. Hence motion had been 
analysed in terms of substance, with the help of such vague ideas as 
action, efficient cause, end, and natural place. Little was said or 
thought about the motion itself, save that a few distinctions were 
drawn between natural and violent motion, motion in a straight line 

' Bunt, loc. cit. p. 64. 
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and motionL in a circle. All this was useless to Galileo, who wished to 
study not wliy but how motion occurred. Tlic cjualitativc method 
made space and time somewhat unimportant categories in Aristotelian 
thought. Galileo gave them that primary and fundamental character 
which they have held in physical science since his day. He and others 
realized further that there was some quantity in inertia other than 
weight, but an exact definition of mass was first given by Newton, and 
the concept ol* energy was only formulated and defined in the middle 
years of tlie nineteenth century. 

Ncrvcrthcless tlic first and most diflicult step in mathematical 
dynamics was taken by Galileo, the step which passed from the vague 
teleological categories, into which Scholasticism analysed change and 
movement, to the definite mathematical concepts of time and space. 
Professor Hurtt holds that this step has led to many of our present 
philos()|)hic dillieultics. It may perhaps be replied that it has revealed 
and clarified dilficiiltic.s obscured and concealed by Aristotelian 
]>liysi('s. v. r that may be, it is certain that, williuiit the new 

cmtlook of Galileo, dynamical scaeru e could not liave develc^pcd its it 
did. It was not (Galileo’s fiiult that some of his followers over-estimated 
the l>earing of that science on the problem of metaphysical reality. 
Indeed lie was eonicait to wait in acknowledged igne^rance upon 
(juestions that can only be answered l>y rash speculation or deduced 
from j.)hilosophir systems. He confessc'd that lie knew nothing about 
the nature' of foire, tlie clause of gravity, the origin of the Uni- 
verse. Ratlicr than express extravagances, he declared it better ''to 
pronounce that wise, ingenuous and modest sentence, ' 1 know it not* 

Perhaps an ( finally griMt change was made by Galileo in the philo- 
sophy of the other brandies of physics. Kepler had accepted the 
distinction belw(!C‘n the primary or inse parable qualities of bodies, 
and the see.oiidary, which are less real and fundamental. Galileo went 
further, ami realized that secondary qualities arc merely sulijcctivc 
effects on the senses, and tinlike primary qu.ililies which, he held, 
cannot be separated in any way from the bodies of which they arc 
qualities. Here he comes into line with the ancient atomists, wlmsc 
philosophy had recently been revived. Galileo says: 

I fee* myself irnpc*lh*il by necessity, as soon aj? ^ conct'ive a piece of matter or 
corporal substance, of coiieciving that in its own iiatun" it is biumded and figured 
by such and such a figun', that in relation to otliers it is laige or small, that it is in 
this or that place, in this or that time, that it is in motion or remains at rest, that it 
touches or does not touch another body, that it is single, few or many; in short by 
no imagination can a body be separated from such < onditions. But that it must be 
white or red, hitler or sweet, sounding or mule, of a pleasant or unpleasant odour. 
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Galileo I do not perceive my mind forced to acknowledtrc it accompanied by such con- 
ditions; so if the senses were not the escorts pcrJiaps llie reason or the imagination 
by itself would never have arrived at them. Hence 1 think that those tastes, <xJouis, 
colours, etc. on the side of the object in which they seem to exist, are nothing else 
but mere names, but hold their residence solely in the sensitive IxKly ; so that if the 
animal were removed, every such quality would be abolished and annihilated.* 

In this line of thought Galileo rediscovered the princijjle so tersely 
expreaed by Democritus in terms of atoms and a void.- Galileo too 
accepted the atomic theory of matter, and discussed in some detail 
how differences in number, weight, shape and velocity in atoms may 
cause differences in taste, smell, or sound. 

Here again Galileo turned away from the picture of nature as it 
appeared to his contemporaries. The very qualities which to the plain 
man are most real, colour, sound, taste, smell, hotness or coldness, 
became to Galileo merely sensations in the obsci-ver’s mind, produced 
by the arrangement or movement of atoms, themselves sulij(x-.t to 
immutable mathematical necessity. The atoms, though blind slaves 
of nature, arc, to him at least, real, the secondary (|ualitics are but 
phantoms of the senses. It was left for Bishop Berkeley a century later 
to suggest that, in ultimate analysis, the primary qualities also are but 
mental concepts based on sense perceptions. 

Galileo’s treatment of these problems has been blamed for tin- 
dualist and materialist philosophies which most certainly devcioj)ed 
from it. To do so is perhaps to fall into the same errors that ensnared 
the French Encyclopaedists; to mistake the relations both oldne of the 
sciences to the whole, and of science in general to the [troblem of 
metaphysical reality. But these problems will be dealt with more 
fully in later chapters of this book. 

Desf f'T Descartes (1596-1650), a younger contemporary of Galileo, 

foundations of modent critical philosophy, and invented new 
mathematical methods useful in physical science. He was born in 
Tourainc, of a family of the dcmi-nobicsse and studied under Jesuits 
at La Flcche, but his chief work was accomplished during twenty 
years in Holland, and he died at Stockholm in the service of Queen 
Christina. 

Descartes showed how mucli unverified assumption lay beneath 
the generally received philosophic ideas. He turned from the still 
powerful mediaeval accumulalions of interwoven thought, built up 
from Greek philosophy and Patristic doctrine, and tricrl to raise a new 
philosophy, based only on human consciousness and experience, 

* Burtt^ loc» cit. p. 75. 


* Sec alKiVe, p. 23, 
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ranging from the direct mental ajDprehcnsiori of God to observation 
and experiment in the physical world. Nevertheless traces of Scholastic 
doctrine remained in his mind.^ 

In mathematics Descartes, and independently Fermat, took the 
great step of applying the pnjcesscs of algebra to geometry, in this 
developing ideas found among the Hindus, Greeks and Arabs, and 
carried further by moderns, especially Vietc. Hitherto each geo- 
metrical problem had to be solved by a fresh display of ingenuity, 
but Descartes introduced a method by which this isolation was 
broken down. 'Flic primary idea of co-ordinate geometry is easily 
stated. Two straiglit lines, OX and OT, are firavvn at right angles to 
each other from a fixed point O, or origin. ^ 

'Flirse lines may then be used as axes to 
specify tlie position of any point in their 
plane by slating tlie distance OM or x of 
the point from one axis, and its distance PM 
or r I'rom jiher. The distances x and y 
are called the co-ordinates of the point, 
and dillrrcut relations between x and y 
correspond to difi'erent curves in the plane 
of the diagriirn. "I’hus il' v increases propor- 
tionately as .V increases, that is if y is equal 
to X multiplied by a constant, we pass evenly over the diagram in the 
straight line OP, If y is equal to x^ multiplied by a constant, we have 
a parabola, and so on. Such equations may be treated algebraically 
and the results interpreted gromciricaFy. In this wav solutions to 
many |.)hysical problems, insoluble or very (liflicuK before, were 
made possible. Descartes' treatise on geometry was studied and his 
methods used by Newton. 

Descartes pointed out the importance of the work done by a force, 
the modern concept of energy. He regarded physics as reducible to 
mechanism, and even considered the human body as being analogous 
to a machine. He accepted Harvey's discovery of the circulation of' 
the blood through the arteries and veins and argued in its favour in 
the controversy which aiose, but he did not believe that the blood 
was driven round by the contraction of the heart. He thought with 
the mcdiacvalists and Fernel that the human machine was kept at 
work by heat generated in the heart by natural processes. Thus to 
him the sotil {Vdme raisonnable) is quite distinct from the body [machine 
de terre) which it inhabits and goveras. He held the Galenic theory 

' Etienne Gilson, Formation du Systeme CarUsieny Paris, 1930. 
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that the blood generates in tlie brain “ a very subtle air or wind called 
the animal spirits”. But to him, as to van Helmont, the ‘'animal 
spirits” are not the soul, though they fit the brain to receive the 
impressions of the soul and also of external objects, and then (low from 
the brain through the nerves to the muscles and give movement to 
the limbs. 

Thus Descartes was tlie first to formulate comj)letc dualism, that 
sharp distinction between soul and body, mind and matter, which 
afterw ards became so general a belief and so important a pliilosojihy. 
Before his day, and among many afterwards, the soul was regarded 
as of the nature of air or fire ; mind and matter differed more in degree 
than in kind. 

Descartes made an attempt to apply the known jirinc.iples of 
terrestrial mechanics to celestial phenomena, and here, in spite of his 
main philosophical position, he seems to have based his treatment on 
the Greek and scholastic ideas of antithesis. Ih* contrasted the w<n'ld 
of matter w'ith the world of spirits. Spirits arc perscmal, discfin- 
tinuous; matter must therefore be impersonal, continuous, and its 
essence must be extension. The physical universe must be a closely 
packed plenum, with no empty spaces. In such a world motion can 
only be impressed on one body by contact with another, «ind ( an only 
occur in closed circuits; there is no vacuum into whit h a l)ody can 
find room to pass. Hence Descartes framed his hinious tlieory of 
vortices in a primary matter or aether, invisible but filling all *>pac(!. 
As a straw floating on water is caught in an eddy and whirled to the 
centre of motion, so a falling stone is drawn to the Earth and a satellites 
tow'ards its planet, wdiile the fhirth and the planer, with th(*ir attendant 
and surrounding vortices, arc wdiirlcd in a greater vortex round the 
Sun. 

At a later date New nm showed mathematically that the properties 
of Cartesian vortices were inconsistent with obscrvalkui. For instance, 
the periodic limes of different parts of a vortex must Ije in the duplicate 
ratio of the distances from the centre, and this must hold good if the 
planets in tlntir vortices are to be carried round in th(‘ Surfs vortex. 
The relation, however, cannot be reconciled with Kepler's third law, 
which, as explained above, tells us that the scjuarcs of the periodic, 
times arc in proportion to the cubes of the mean distances. Neverthe- 
less, this theory' of vortices obtained great vogue l)eforc, and indeed 
after, the publication of Newton’s work. It was a bold attempt to 
reduce the stupendous problem of the sky to dynamics, aitd as sucli 
made its mark on the history of scientific thought. It reduced the 
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physical Universe to a vast machine, expressible, ihougli, as Xewton 
showed, inaccurately, in mathematical terms. 

Descartes’ vortices, which produced motion by contact, seemed to 
his contemporaries much more mechanically comprehensible than 
forces acting at a distance to produce acceleration, as imagined by 
Galileo, and afterwards rationalized by Newton, for neither Galileo 
nor Newton explain(*d the cause or mode of operation of the forces. 

Descartes’ machine was fundamentally dilferent from the still 
prevalent view's of Plato and Aristotle and the Schoolmen, according 
to whom God had created the world in order that, thn>ugh man the 
crown of it all, the whole process might return t() God. In Descartes’ 
scheme, God endowed the Universe with motion at the beginning, 
and afterwards allows it to run spontaneously, though in accordance 
with llis Will. It is pictured as material rather than spiritual, 
indifferent rather than teleological. God, ceasing to be the Supreme 
Good, is relegated to the ])osilion of a First Cruise. 

'To Desc arlv to Cxalileo, the primary ciualities, chief of which is 
extension, are mathematical realities, the secondary arc mere trans- 
lations of the primary by the human senses. But thought is as real as 
matter — co^^ito eri^o sum. Hence Descartes arrived at a clear-cut 
dualism, shown also in his physiology. On one side tliere is a world 
of bodies, their essenc'e being extension; on the other there is the umcr 
realm of lliought: res extensa as opposed to res coj^itans. To Descartes 
matter is really dead and possesses 110 activity exce{)t motion derived 
iVoin God in the beginning. Some who have called themselves 
materialists arc in analysis j)anlheists, bat D<*>cartcs, :i one side of 
Ins dualism, is a real philosophic materialist, with no idea that the 
panicles of matter are in any sense alive. 

Garlesian dualism raises the qticslion of the interrelation of these 
apparently unrelated entities, mind and matter. How’ can the un- 
extended, immaterial mind know' and produce changes in the extended, 
material world.'* How can material things produce immaterial sen- 
sations? The answ'cr of Descartes and his followers was, in cflcct, that 
God had made things :>o; and for those who find themselves in 
dualism, tlierc is much to be saitl for that answer. 

The Aristotelian leaching at Oxford wa- criticized by Jostph Glan- 
vill, who supported the views of Bacon and Descartes. Descartes’ 
philosophy had a great vogue, especially on the Continent. But his 
system was criticized by Thomas Hobbes (i588-iG7cj), who, after 
visiting Galileo, developed dynamical science into a mechanical 
philosophy. Not understanding the exact method of mathematical 
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dynamics, Hobbes thought it applicable to all existence. He would 
have none of the Cartesian dualism: the brain was the organ of 
thought, and the only reality was matter in motion. Either ignoring 
or not seeing the difficulties, Hobbes took sensation, thought and 
consciousness as phantasms due to the action of atoms in the brain. 

Hobbes was the first great modern exponent of a mechanical philo- 
sophy, and he met with much ignorant obloquy and some instructed 
criticism. The Cambridge Platonists pointed out that a theory which 
made extension and its modes the only real properties of bodies could 
not explain life and thought, and tried to reconcile religion and 
mechanical philosophy by an apotheosis of space. This process was 
carried further by Malebraiichc, who identified Infinite LSpace with 
God Himself, a substitute for the Aristotelian Pure Form or Absolute 
Actuality. Spinoza held a doctrine of one infinite substance, of which 
all finite existences are modes or limitations.* God is thus the 
immanent cause of a consistent Universe, and tlie Cartesian dualism 
of mind and matter is resolved in a higher unity wlien \'iewcd snh 
specie aeternitatis. Thus philosophers escaped from their difficulties by 
an appeal to God, Nevertheless, Hobbes produced an effect on 
scientific thought. 

Sir Kenelm Digby ridiculed the Aristotelian essential ciualitirs, aiul 
held with Galileo that all phenomena were to be explained by particles 
in ‘'locall Motion”. Again, the implications of Galileo's mathematical 
physics were set forth by Newton’s teacher Isaac Barrow • ifi:}o 1677 . 
The object of science is to study the sensible realm, espi'cially in >o 
far as it shows quantitative continuity, and mathematic s i^ the art of 
mca.surement. Thus physics, in so far as it is a .science, is wholly mathe- 
matical. The best type of mathematics is geometry. Weights, forces 
and times, quantities which had become important since Chililco, are 
difficult to relate to the concept of body as being that which is 
extended. If time is defined and measured by motion, wo are in 
danger of a logical circle, for the rate of a motion involves the idea of 
time.“ But Barrow said that space and time arc absolute, infinite and 
eternal, because God is omnipresent and everla.sting. Space extends 
without limit continuously^, and time flows for ever evenly and inde- 
pendently of sensible motions. Here we meet the first clear formula- 
tion of the ideas of aKsolutc time and space as held by Newton, l ime 
and space arc represented by Ihirrow as being independent (jf human 

' H. A. VVolfscm, 'ITte Philosophy of Spinoza^ Ifarvartl, 1934; hts, .\o. 1935, P* MS- 

* G. VVindred, “ The History of Mathematical Time”, /n'-f, April 1933, NVj. 55, \'ol, .\;x 
(1), p. 121. 
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perception and knowledge, existing in their own right, save in their 
relation to God. As Professor Burtt says: “From being a realm of 
substances in qualitative and teleological relations, the world of nature 
had definitely become a realm of bodies moving mechanically in 
space and tirne”.^ Nevertheless, Barrow, Newton and their immediate 
followers did not deduce a mechanical, anti-religious philosophy from 
their new mechanical science. Gassendi too, who revived the atomic 
theory of Epicurus, was a practising Catholic priest. Again, a useful 
reminder that all could not be reduced to simple mathematical terms 
was given by Robert Boyle, the physicist and chemist, and a philo- 
sopher of a very moderate, pleasing and English variety. 

As a man of science he carried on the experimentalist tradition of 
Gilbert and Harvey, and he accepted the thcorv' of experimental 
method set forth by “our great \'crulam”. He looked for relations 
between qualities immediately perceived without necessarily seeking 
for ultimate causes, whether those causes be scholastic or mathe- 
matically mccnauical. l o explain a fact is merely to deduce it from 
something else better known. In particular he wished to deal thus 
with the chemistry of cotnmou things without rcfcreucc to the pre- 
vailing half-mystical theories of chemical principles or elements. He 
perceived the importance of the atomic (iieory recently revived by 
Gassendi, sought to reconcile it with the Cartesian elements of space, 
and used it in his chemical sj^oculations and in his physics to explain 
tlie plicnomena of licat. 

Boyle accepted, as indeed he must, the view that “secondary 
qualities” are only phantoms of the scnsauoiis, but he pisily pointed 
out that after all ‘'there are de facto in the world certain sensible and 
rational beings that wo call men”. Since, then, man with his senses 
is a part of the Universe, the secondary qualities arc as real as the 
primary'. Here Boyle, From an opposite side, touched a result reached 
by Berkeley, and, moreover, used an argument which still seems valid. 
The mechanical world and the thinking world are both parts of the 
whole world w^hich ])hilosaphy has to face. It may be necessary to 
treat them as entirely scjiaratc from each otlicr in order to bring the 
problem within human understanding; but the separation is due to 
our need of simplifying the problem by l ‘'aling it successively from 
different aspects. A better mind than ours might be able to see the 
world steadily and sec it wliolc. 

Boyle expressed his philosophy in religious terms. Man’s rational 
soul, which bears the image of its Divine Maker, is “a nobler and 

' Bunt, loc. cit, p. 1 34 . 
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From more valuable being than the whole corporeal world God not only 
DescarUs to made the world in the beginning, but His "general concourse" is 
^ ^ continually needed to keep it in being and at work. This, the physical 
aspect of the Christian doctrine of immanence, is a partial return 
to the old Indian and Arabic idea of continual creation, 'fhe 
immediate causes are mechanical, but the ultimate causes are uon- 
mcchanical. 

As a physicist Boyle, helped by Hooke, improved the air-pump 
invented in 1654 by von Guericke, and iised this " Pueumatical 
Engine" in his work on the “Spring and Weight of the .\ir”. He 
found that air is a material substance having weight, anti proved that 
the volume of a given quantity of air is inversely proportional to the 
pressure, a relation later but independently discovered l>y .Mariotlc. 
Boyle observed the effect of atmospheric j)re>»ure tm the )M»iling-point 
of water; he collected many facts about electricity and magnetism; 
improved Galileo’s thermometer by sealing it Inrrinelically, and 
recorded the unvarying high temperature of the healthy human body ; 
he recognized in heat the results of a "brisk" molecular agit.ition. 
As a chemist he distinguished a mixture from a compound; he 
prepared phosphorus, and actually collected hydrogiut in a vessel 
over water, though he described it as "air generated de novo"'; he 
obtained acetone and isolated methyl alcohol from the products oi' 
the distillation of wood; he studied the form of crystals as a j^uitle to 
chemical structure. 

But Boyle’s gre.atesl advance on the general outlook of his day is to 
be found in his rejection ofthc survival in Scholasticism of the "forms” 
of Plato and Aristotle, of the four "elements’’, and ofthc alternative 
chemical hypothesis that the basis of substances is to be sought in the 
"principles" or "essences” of salt, sulphur and mercury. In his more 
modern application of the term, none of these were true elements. 

His ideas arc set forth in a trialogue published in ibbi and iGjp 
entitled The Sceptical Chymist: or Chymico-Physical Doubts and Paradoxes, 
touching the Experiments whereby Vulgar Spagirists are wont to Endeavour 
to Evince their Salt, Sulphur and Mercury to be the True Principles of Things. 
Boyle’s spokesman thus explains his position: 

Notwithstanding the subtile reasonings 1 have met with in the Ijooks oftlie IVri- 
pateliks, and the pretty experiments that have been .shew’d me in the Laboratories 
ofChymists, I am of $0 diffident or dull a Nature as to think that if neither of them 
can bring more cogent arguments to evince the truth of their ass<Ttion titan are 
wont to be brought; a Man may rationally enough retain .some doubts eoneernirig 
the very number of those materiall Ingredient.^ of mixt Ixxlies, which somt would 
have us call Elements and others Principles. 
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It is pointed out that fire, which has been assumed to resolve things 
into their elements, really produces very difTcrent effects at different 
degrees of heat, and often gives rise to new Ijodics which arc clearly 
also complex. Gold withstands fire and ccTtainly yields neither salt, 
sulphur nor mercury, but it ran be alloyed with other metals, or 
dissolved in aqua regis, and yet recovered in its original form, 
suggesting unalterable ‘'corpust les^’ of gold, which survive com- 
binations, rather than Aristotelian elements or Spagirist principles. 
A cautious proposition is offered: “It may likewise be granted, that 
those distinct Substances, which Cloncretcs generally either afford or 
are made up oi', may without veiw much Inconvenience be call'd the 
Elements or Principles of them*’, lioyle thus broke away from all 
previous association of ideas, and formulated a modest definition of 
an element which might still be used, despite the re\olutions which 
have* chaug(‘d the face of chemistry siiiec he wrote, lioyle liimselfdid 
not (‘xph>it all his ideas experimentally, l)ut others made unconscious 
use of theijj .uui, a cciituiy after Boyle’s day, they were adopted by 
Lavoisier, and became the ba^is of modern chemistry. 

lioyle ref used a peerage and the Provostship of Eton. His veisatility 
was roinnumiorated in an Irish ejniaph whieh, it is said, clt^scribcd 
him as “Father of Ghemisiry *uul Uncle of the Earl of Cork". 

Ik'fon* l(*aving the mathematical and physical science of this period, 
it is necessary to refer briefly to Blaise Pascal (1623-1662 , most 
widely known as a tlu^ologian, who was the founder of the mathe- 
matical theory of i>robabiliiy, the stiidy of wliich, originating in a 
discussion concerning games of chance, lias j^roved K* be of greai 
important e in recent science and philostqdiy, as well as in the subjct t 
of social statistics. Iiulecd the intellectual basis of all erninrical 
knowledge may be said to lie a matter of probability, expressible in 
terms of a bet. 

Pascal also experimented on the equilibrium of fluids, lii 1615 
Beckman, followed in 1630 by Balliani, noted that the acf»oii of water- 
pumps comf)rcsscd air. Galileo stated that a workman told him 
a pump would not raise water more than “cightot‘u roudecs" (pre- 
sumably about 27 feet), and experiments were made by Bf*rti (or 
Alberti) about 1640 in Rome. This led To. uxlli in 1643 to construct 
a mercury barometer in which, as he expected, the height of the column 
of that dense substance was less — about 30 inches.* Then, under 
Pascal's direction, a barometer was carried up the Puy de Dome, 
and the height of the mercury column was seen to diminish as the 

' Cl. dr VVaard, Thouai's, rrvdrw by Ci. Sarton, Isis^ \o. 71, i^3b. p. 212. 
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Pascal and the instrument was taken up the mountain and the pressure of the 

Barometer atmosphere became less. Thus the column is held up by the pressure 
of the air, and not by nature’s ‘‘abhorrence of a vacuum”, as taught 
by ihc Aristotelians. 

Witchcraft Belief in witchcraft' and the practice of magic are of course pre- 
liistoric, and may indeed form the matrix of ideas from wJiicli both 
early religions and natural science crv'stallized out. But, when the 
Church first conquered the w'orld, magical fertility cults and other 
forms of witchcraft were regarded by intelligent men as relics of 
paganism and not much feared. Saint Boniface (680 - 735 ) classed 
beliefin witches among the wiles of the Devil, and the laws of Charle- 
magne made it murder to put anyone to death on a charge of witch- 
craft. The Church, too, took a lenient view — to call up Satan knowing 
it to be wrong was not heresy; it was merely sin. 

But in the later Middle Ages, the Devil became more prominent. 
The magic of fertility cults revived in connection with Manichaean 
l^eresies till Satan became a disinherited Lucifer, an object of worship 
to the oppressed. Saint Thomas Aquinas exercised his subtle ingenuity 
in explaining away the former attitude of the Church towards witch- 
craft, and argued that, while it had been declared heresy to believ(* 
that the Devil could create natural thunderstorms, it was not contrary 
to the Catholic Faith to hold that, with God’s permission, ho could 
make artificial ones. Pope Innocent VUI in 1484 gave the formal 
sanction of the Church to the popular beliefin intercourse with Salan 
or his demons, and in the active evil powers of sorcerers and witches. 
All such sinners then became heretics, and a new and terrible weapon 
was forged for orthodoxy: heretics could be declared sorcerers and 
popular fury roused against them. Some of the victims, honestly 
holding their Manichaean heresy or primitive cult as a religion, went 
to the stake as martyrs for practising its rites. Many others were 
falsely accused. 

At the Reformation these ideas were taken over by the Protestants, 
who could use the Scriptural injunction “Thou slialt not suffer a 
witch to live” without having to explain away ancient Church canons 
which threw doubt on the reality of witchcraft. Protestants vied w ith 
Romanists in hunting witches. On the Continent, where confessions 

* Sfjf W. T. I/*cky, History of Rationafism; Margaret Alice Murray, 7 'he Witch Cult in 
Western Europe, Oxford, 19a i; G. L. Kittrcdge, Witchcraft in Old and New En/ilmd, (^.am- 
bridge, Mass., 19*^9 ; C. b’Estrangr Ewcri, Indictments for Witchcrtift, 1559-1736^ Dindon, 
*9*^9? I-ynn Iliorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 4 vob. (olhrrs to follow), 
New York to 1934; his. No. 66, 1935, p. 471. 
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and accusations against others were legally and regularly obtained 
by torture, nearly all of those accused confessed. In England, where 
torture was only legal for the Pren^gative Courts and denied to the 
Common Law, they mostly died protesting their innocence. The 
total number of victims for the whole of Europe in two hundred years 
is variously estimated at three-quarters of a million upwards. It was 
diiiicult for those who were accused to cscap<\ If they pleaded guilty, 
they were forthwith burnt alive; if not, they were tortuicd till they 
confessed. 

In Malleus Malejicarum, a fifteenth-century text-book for Inquisitors, 
may be seen an account of the methods to be used in trying witches.* 
'fhe barbarity and perfidy of the legal processes described arc almost 
l^eyond belief. Any means of obtaining a confession are authorized. 
Both before and after torture the judge should proiiiisc the accused 
)ier life, without telling her that she will be imprisoned. The promise 
slujuld be kept for a time, but then she should be burmxl. In other 
< ases the jut Ige should proinisc to be merciful, “ with the mental reserva- 
(ion that he moans he will be merciful to himself or to the Stale". 

\"ery few ventured to risk a dreadful death by protesting yiublicly 
.{gainst the mania. Perhaps the first was th<‘ pliysician Corncliu:^ 
Agrippa ( i486 - and possibly the second was John Weyer 

physician to Duke William of Clcves,()n whose protection he depended. 
In 1563 Weyer published a book to prove that so-called witchcraft iN 
usually due to delusions induced by demons, who tab* advantage of 
the weaknesses of women to bring about superstitious cruellies and 
the shedding of innocent blood in which they delight.^ Reginald Scot, 
a Kentisli sc|uirc, in his Discoierie of Witchcraft (1584;, took the modern, 
common-sense view that the whole thing is a mixture of ignorance, 
illusion, roguery and fitlsc accusation. Scot's book was reprinted 
several limes, and for a wltilc did “make great impressions on the 
magistracy and clergy”.^ A Jesuit, Father Spec, accompanied nearly 
two hundred victims to the stake at Wurzburg in less th ui two years.** 
Horrified at the experience, he declared that he was convinced they 
were all innocent. They had made the usual confcssi(»n because they 
preferred to die rather than be tortured again. In 1631 he published 
anonymously a book in which he said that ‘ Canons, Doctors. Bishops 

* Malhus Matfficarum, translated into English by M<»ntague Snmnier>, London. 19.28; 
review in the Nation and Athenffum, November 241!!. 1928. 

* E. T. VVithiiigton, “Dr.Iohn Weyer and the Witch Mania”, Studies in the History and 
Method of Science^ (Oxford, 1917. 

> Art. “Scot”, in Dictionary of National Biography. 

* Withinglon, loc. cit.; C. L'Estrangc Ewen, IVifch Huntings lAtndon, 1929. 
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Witchcraft of the Church could all be made to confess to sorcery by the tortures 
used'’. 

But these brave men, whose names deserv'c to be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, could not stop the madness which had infected 
all classes. James I wrote a book on witchcraft in which he reprobated 
Weyer and Scot; even great physicians like Harvey and Sir Fhomas 
Browne assisted at the examination of witches, and the orgy of 
n)rture and fire went on all over Europe till the end of the seventeenth 
century or later. The story forms the blackest and most disgraceful 
page in the histoiy «jf mankind till recent totalitarian days. 

The belief in witchcraft decayed with as little apparent reason as 
it arose. The civili/ed world gradually discovered that it had ceased 
to believe in the existence of witches even before it had given up the 
practice of burning them. It was not that the; world grew more 
tolerant or more humane, but that it had become more sceptical 
and was ceasing to fear the power of a witch. It was indeed preparing 
itself for the rationalistic philosophy and the C()ld intcllectualism of 
the eighteenth century, which, here at any rate, have one good deed 
to their credit. Clearly this change of attitude w.is due chiefly to the 
advance of science, which slowly defined the limits of man's master \ 
over nature, and disclosed the methods by which this mastr'ry is 
attained. This stage was only reached in later yiMis, ami the gr(Mt 
period dealt with in this chapter was disfigurecl throughout by the 
irrational belief in witchcraft. Even now, three hundr (‘d ye, ns later, 
such beliefs lie. only just below the surface, ready to rex iv(‘ among tin* 
uneducated in every class. 

Mathematics The prevailing confusir)n between magic and sciein:e is well seen 
in the person of John Dee. (1527-1608', who spent iniu h time in 
astrology, alchemy and spiritualism, but was also a most eompetent 
mathematician and an early supporter of the tlopernicau theory. He 
wrote a learned preface to an English translation r)f Euclid, pulflished 
by Billingsley in 1570, When Pope Gregory XIII crirreeled th(‘ 
erring calendar by ten days in 15B2, Dee was employed by Elj/abeili's 
Government to report on the means of adopting the reform, and it 
was only the adverse opinion of some Anglican Bishf>ps that caused a 
delay in England of 1 70 years. Dee brought from the I^ow Countries 
in 1547 astronomer's staff and ring by Frisius, and two globes 
made by Mercator, famous for his projection of maps on a pUinc, with 
lints of latitude and longitude at right angles. Applied mathematics 
were also facilitated by Stcviiius’ invention of decimal fractions. 
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Throughout this period the art of navigation was improved in 
effective fashion. Beginning as we have seen (p. 109) with the 
Portuguese Prince Henry, it draws to a close with the famous names 
of Hawkins, Frobislier, Drake and Ralegh, The Dutch, under such 
men as Erikszen and Hontman, began exploration at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and soon established settlements in the East and 
West Indies. A Charter was granted to a Dutch East India Company 
in 1601, shortly before the foundation of the corresponding PLnglisli 
Company. 

At tlie boundary of the next period stands the lonely figure of 
jerdmiah Horrocks (1617-1641), who, in a poor Lancashire curacy, 
following Kepler’s work, ascribed to the Moon an elliptic orbit with 
the Earth in one focus, and predicted and rjbservcd for the first time 
a transit of Venus across the Sun’s disc. Tliis enabled him to correc t 
the received trace of the planet’s orbit and the estimate of its diameter. 
Fifty years later Newton himself acknowledged his debt to Horrocks. 

Iti this chapter we have .'ieeii at last the true beginnings of modern 
science. At the Renaissance natural science was still .a branch of 
philosophy; but during the period just reviewed it succeeded in 
finding its own method of observation and experiment, illumined, 
where such methods arc applicable, by mathematical analysis. Coper- 
ni(,»is and Kepler, it is true, still sought ultimate causes in mathe- 
matical harmony, and this train of thought persisted long after the 
time of Newton in a tendency to think that when a phenomenon could 
be expressed (lu.intitatively in mathematical terms it '\.'S explained 
philosophically as well as scientifically. This tendency, nowever, did 
not hamper the experimentalists. They cast off th^ gilded chains 
of a rational, universal synthesis, whether Aristotelian or Platonic, 
and thus became free to accept facts humbly, e\ cn though the facts 
could not be incorporated in a general scheme of knowledge. Here 
and there the facts began to fit together like the piece:' of a puzzle, 
till parts of a pattern emerged. In the next period this movement was 
carried on in Newton’s formulation of the laws of gr.ivity, the first 
great scientific synthesis, and then perhaps swung too far in the 
exaggerated mechanical philosophy of the ' Vench Encyclopaedists of 
the eighteenth century. 
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'I'hc State of Science in 1660 — Scientitic Academies — Newton ajhl Gravitation — 
Mass and Weight — Improvements in Mathematics — Pliysical ( 3 ptics and Tlieories 
of Light — Chemistry — Biology- — Newton and Philosophy -“N<’wton in London. 

We have now reached the most important time in the early develop- 
ment of modern science, for by Newton’s supreme achievement the 
work of Galileo and of Kepler was incorporated w'ith that of Newton 
himself in the first great physical synthesis. It may be well to 
sketch in bare outline the state of science and philosophy to whicli 
Europe had been brought by the changes described in the preceding 
chapters. 

The scholastic structure of universal knowledge, useful as it was as 
a training in rationalism, had long become inadetiuate. It had been 
shaken by the revival of nominalism by Duns Scotus and William ol' 
Occam, by the Nco-Platonic movement which gave a philosophic 
basis for the work of Copernicus and Kepler, and finally by the results 
of the mathematical and c.xperimcntal methods of Galileo, Gilbert 
and their followers. Gilbert and Har\’ey had shown how CAperhneni 
could be used empirically, and Galileo had proved that mathematical 
simplicity, which to Copernicus and Kepler was the underlying 
meaning of celestial phenomena, could be discovered also in t»‘rre.slrial 
motion. The scholastic substances and causes, in terms of which 
motion had been loosely described in attempts to explain why things 
move, were thus replaced by time, space, matter and force, concepts 
now first clearly defined and used mathematically to discover how 
things move, and to measure the actual velocities and accelerations 
of moving bodies. 

Galileo had also proved experimentally that no continual exertion 
offeree was needed to keep a body in motion. (Jnce started it would 
travel forward in virtue of an innate quality .somehow connected with 
weight. Here Galileo touched the concept of mass and inertia, and, 
though he did not define it clearly, his observations on falling bodies 
were enough, if properly understood, to show its exact relation with 
weight. But the pride of place given by the Scholastics to the Aristo- 
telian substance and quailities had definitely j)a.sscd to matter and 
motion. The mystical meaning assigned to mathematical harmonics 
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by Copernicus and Kepler was in process of being transmuted into 
the idea that when a change could be expressed mathematically in 
terras of matter and motit)n it could also be explained mechanically, 
eitlicr by Galileo’s forces or by contact in some such way as Descartes 
imagined in his vortices. Boyle could still in 1661 argue against the 
scholastic concepts as ideas to be reckoned with in chemistry; in 
physics they were dead, though not yet buried, and echoes of old 
controversies are to bo heard in the writings of Newton and his con- 
temporaries. I’he power of the new mathematical method in dynatnics 
became more evident when, in 1 673, Huygens published his researches 
on gravity, the pendulum, cenlrifiigal forces and the centre of 
oscillation. 

The g<-neral ideas ol the atotnic theory were adojited by Galileo, 
and the form given to it by l^picurus was revised and expounded more 
fully by (>assendi. This brought the conception of nature as being 
fundamenlally composed of matter in moti()n, first realized in the 
large-s( ate pheiKimeua of dynamic s and astronomy, into man’s 
picture of tht‘ intimate ^tria tun* ol’l)c»dies. The atomic, theory was not 
necessary I’or Cialilco’s dyiiamie.s, but it fitted in well with the general 
seientific outlook which followed from his work. 

Another Greek coiieepi which was beginning to ]:)lay its part in 
seventeenth century thought was that of an intcr-plaiiclary aether. 
Kepler invoked it to explain liow the Sun kept the planets moving; 
Descartes saw it in tlie guise of a subtle fluid or priinaiy matter, whlcli 
formed the vortices of his celestial machine, and thus provided for 
weight and other (|ualilies not derivable Irom ])ure c\‘ usion; Gilbert 
used it to explain magnetic attraction, and Harvc'y as a means of 
conveying heal from the Sun to the heart aiic’ blood of living 
animals. 

I'he idea of aether was still confused with Galen’s concept of 
acthcrcal or psychic spirits, wliich was used by the mystic seliool in 
an attempt to explain the nature of being.^ It must be remembered 
that the mcxlcrn distinction between matter and spirit had not 
become clear. The ‘'soul”, the “animal spirits’’, aud similar concepts 
were still regarded as “emanations”, “vapours”, things to material. 
The unity of matter and spirit was us maintained, except by 
Descartes, who was the first to see plainly an essential distinction 
between matter extended in space and the thinking mind. For most 
men of the period, the line seems to have been drawn between solids 
and liquids, on the one side, and air, fire, aether and spirit on the 

* A. J. Snow, Matter tmd (>.n ity in .Veu'tons Physical Philosophy^ OxforeJ, p. 170. 
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The State other. Thus, to explain phenomena in terms of “aether ” was to leave 
room for direct Divine interposition. 

° The current ideas are well shown by Gilbert, who supposed that 
magnetic forces are due to effluvia which draw bodiiis to the magnet, 
and that gravity is of the same nature as magnetic forces, each body 
po.sscssing a “soul”, which emanates through space and draws all 
things unto it. 

Finally we must remember that all competent men of science and 
almost all philosophers of the middle of the seventeenth century 
looked on the world from the Christian standpoint. The idea of an 
antagonism between leligion and science is of a later date. Gassendi 
in rcvfving atomism was careful to avoid the connection with atheism 
given to it by the ancients. Descartes, who was accused by his 
opponents of having devised so effective a cosmic mechanism that it 
left no room for Providential control, held that the mathematical 
laws of nature had been established by God, Who could alternatively 
be reached through the ^vorld of thought. Thomas Hobbes, it is true, 
confined philosophy to the positive knowledge gained by natural 
science, attacked theology', and culled religion accepted superstition. 
Yet he agrees that religion based on Holy Scripture should be estab- 
lished and enforced by the State. His attitude, however, was excc])- 
tional. Speaking generally, the fundamental theistic assumption was 
made by all enquirers, not for purposes of apologetic, but because it 
was regarded as a universally accepted datum with which any the»)ry 
of the Cosmos must necessarily conform. 

There were still survivals of mediaeval ways of thought; Boyle 
found it necessary to argue against scholastic ideas of chemistry no 
less than against those of the “Spagirists”. Though the Copcrnican 
theory was accepted by mathematicians and astronomers, the Ptole- 
maic system was propoimded in popular text books. Astrology was 
still taken seriously. The Civil War gave opportunity to astrologers 
to find, in the changes and chances of the times, almost certain 
fulfilment of any prophecy they made.* B^ven Newton, in his early 
days, seems to have thought astrology worth investigating. When he 
matriculated at Cambridge in 1660 and was asked what he wished to 
study, he is said to have icplicd; “Mathematics, because I wish to 
test judicial astrology”.^ Here we have a vivid illustration of the 
change in mental outlook which took place during Ncwtoii’s life, 

‘ Diet. .\at. Biography, “ William Lilly”, “Henry C-nllcy”, “John CJasc”. 

* Reverend H. T. Inman, Sir Isaac jVewton and one of his Prisms, Oxford (privately 
printed), iQ2y, 
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a change chiefly produced by Newton’s own work. Although astro- 
logical works, especially in the form of almanacs, continued to be 
issued long after his time, by the end of the seventeenth century they 
appealed only to the ignorant. 

There were other influences which helped to mould New'ton’s 
intellectual environment. The new learning, for long blocked by the 
Aristotelians, had by this time found its way into some of the Uni- 
versities. Tlie number of those c(nicerned with natural philosophy 
was increasing rapidly, and one sign of this increase was the estab- 
lishment of societies or academics consisting of men who met together 
to discuss the new^ subjects and to further their progress. The earliest 
of such societies appeared in Naples in 1560 under the name of 
Accademia Secreiorum Naturae, From 1603 to 1630 the first Accademia 
dei Linceiy to which Galileo belonged, existed in Rome, and in 1651 
the Acrademia del Cimenlo was founded at Florence by the Medici. In 
England a society began to meet in 1645 at Gresham College or else- 
where in London under the name of the Philosophical or Invisible 
College. In 1648 most of its members moved to Oxford owing to the 
CavW War, but in 1660 the me<Mings in London were revived, and in 
16G2 the society was formally incorporated by Charter of Charles II 
as The Royal Society, In France the corresponding Academie des 
Sciences as founded by lands XI\' in 1666, and similar institutions 
soon appeared in other countries. Their influence in securing adequate 
discussion, in focussing scientific opinion, and in making known the 
researches of their members has had much to do with the rapid 
growth of science since their foundation, especially as most of them 
soon began to issue periodical publications. The oldest independent 
scientific periodical seems to have been the Journal Jes Savants^ wliich 
was first issued at Paris in 1665. Three months later it was followed 
by the Philosophical Tramactions of the Royal Society, at first the private 
venture of its secretary. Other scientific journals appeared before 
long, but, to the end of the seventeenth century or later mathe- 
maticians had to rely chiefly on letters to each other as a means of 
getting their work known — an inefficient system that led to disputes 
about priority, as, for instance, between Newton and Leibniz. 

Kepler’s work gave a model of the sola, ystem, but the scale of the 
model — the actual dimensions of the system — could not be fixed till 
one distance had been measured in terrestrial units. 

* T. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, History of the Royal Society, 1667; Record of the Royal 
Society, Ix>ndon, 1912...; Martha Ornstcin, Scieni^c Societies in the Seventeenth Century, 
Chicago and Cambridge, 1928; R. VV. T. Gunther, Early Science in Oxford, 1921 et scq.; 
n. Brown, Scientific Organisatior in France, Baltimore, 193.1. 
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Scientific In 1 672-3 Jean Richer was sent by Colbert, the Minister of 
Acadmes Louis XIV, to Cayenne in French Guiana in order to carry out 
astronomical observations useful in navigation. Among his measure- 
ments was the parallax of the planet Mars, and the most striking 
consequence of his work was a realization of the huge sizes of the Sun 
and the larger planets and the stupendous scale of the solar system. 
The Earth and man on it shrank in comparison. 

Xewton and We have now sketched in outline the scientific knowledge and 

Orai'itatioH philosophic Opinion in which Newton began his work. Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727) was the delicate, posthumous and single child of a small 
landow'iier, who fanned his 120 acres. His son was born at Wools- 
thorpe in Lincolnshire, and educated at Grantham Grammar School. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1661, where he attended 
the mathematical lectures of Isaac Barrow. Ih^ was elected a Scholar 
of the College in 16G4 and a Fellow in 1663. In 1665 and iGGt>, 
driven to Woolsthorpe by an outbreak of plague at Cambridge, he 
turned his attention to planetary problems. Galileo's rcsi'arches had 
shown the need of a cause to keep the planets and their satellite.s in 
their orbits and prevent them Iroin moving olf in straight lines 
through space. Galileo had represented tJiis cause as ri force, and it 
remained to show that such a force, or its ecjuivaleiii, existe<l. 

Newton is said by \"oltairc to have gra.spcd tlie clue wliite i(il\ 
watcliing the fall of an apple in the orchard of his home, f I(‘ was led lo 
speculate about the cause of the fall, and to wonder Iir)w far the appa- 
rent attraction of the Earth would c.xtcnd, whether, indeed, since it .is 
felt in the deepest mines and on the highest hills, it would reach tlx* 
Moon and explain that body’s continual fall towards (lie Earth away 
Iroin a straight path. TJic idea of a force decreasing as the square of 
thcdislance increased appears to have been in Newton’s mind already, 
and, in fact, in other men’s also. In a memorandum in Newton's 
handwriting, found among the collection of Newtonian papers whi< h 
Lord Portsmouth, a de.sccndaiit of Newton’s half-sister Haiin.ih 
Barton, presented to the University of Cambridge in 1872, the 
following account of these early inve.sligations is given: 

And the same year I began ♦ ^ think of gravity exlcnding to y^ orb of the Moon, 
and having found out how to esliniate Ihr: foue with a glotx^ revolving M'iihiii 
a sphere presses the surface of the .splicre, from Kepler s Rule ofilie periodic times 
of the Planets being in a sescjuialteraleprc^portion of ihcir distances from the cciucrs 
of their Orbs I deduced that the forces keep the Planets in their CJrbs inuMt be 
ret’iprocally as the .squares of their distances from the centers about they 
revolve: and thereby compared the force requisite to keep the Mcxin in her Orb 
with the force of gravity at the .surface of the fCarih, and found them answer jiretty 
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nearly. All thiswas in the two plague years of 1665 and 1666, for in those days I was 
in the ]»iine of my age for invention, and minded Mathematics and Pliilosophy 
more than at any time since. What Mr Hugcns .has published since abhut centri- 
fugal forces I suppose he had before me. 

It will be seen that there is no mention here of the story related by 
his friend Pemberton that Newton put away his calculations because, 
owing to the use of an inaccurate estimate of the size of the Earth, the 
force needed to keep the Moon in her orbit did not agree with that 
of gravity. On the contrary, Newton says that hfe “found them answer 
pretty nearly”. I’his has been pointed out by Professor Gajori,' who 
also gives evidence to show that several good enough estimates of the 
Earth’s size were available and likely to be known to Newton in 1666. 
Among them was one by Gunter, which gave one degree of latitude 
as G6§ English statute miles, instead of the 60 miles w'hich Pemberton 
suggests t’ vised. Caiori say-^i 

In view <»!' NrwKiu’s fjvmliaso 4)f “( hrxik" il is very probable, almost 
rerlain, that lie kn^ w lor the si/e of ilie carih. r'-.:b05 Ene. 

St. rni., wliicli is appioximatc K Snell's \Mlne. If Xewion ii'^cd OG3. he obtained 
feet, instead of the: 4 oneet iG* i feet as tht: fall <»f a UMy fiotu re'^i in a second. 
'This ks an error of i*<'*ha|)s Nueh a roiilt would ha\'e elicited his remark 

(hat he “found them iiiswer prettv nearly". 

\ more likely reason Idr Newton's delay in publishing his ( alcula- 
tions w’.is ])oiuied out in 1887 l>y J. G. Adams and J. W. L. Glai.shcr. 
riierc was one great dilhcuhy in the way of gravitational theory, 
which Newton at any rate appreciated. The sizes of the Sun and 
planets are so small compared with the cii.'>tanccs betw n them lhal, 
in considering their mutual relation, the whole of oa :h body may 
fairly be treated, approximately at all events, as concentrated in one 
place. But tiu? Moon is r< latively less distant from the Earth, and il 
w^as doubtful if taking either body as a massive point could be justified. 
Still more, in (:al<'.ulatiug the mutual forces of the Earth and the 
apple, wc have to remeinher that, as compared with the size of the 
apple or the distance between the two bodies, ihc Earth is gigantic. 
The problem of calculating for the first lime the combined attra( tion 
of all its parts 011 a small body near its surface was obviously one (»f 
great diflicuhy. 'Pliis was probably the ci'uT reast)n why N\ wlon pul 
aside his work in 1666. Cajori stales that Newdon also realized the 
variations of gravity with latitude and the elTect of centrifugal force 
due to tlic rotation of the Earth, and says that he found their elucida- 
tion “ni()re difficult than he w^as awMrc of". Newton seems to have 


Newton and 
Gramtation 


Sit haac Neirion, Historv 4»f Snciicc St>cif*ty, Ikilhniorf*, ipjti, p. rj;. 
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Newton and returned again to tlie problem about 1 67 1 , but once more took no steps 
Gravitation toward^ ^publication. Possibly the same considerations deterred him, 
and moreover hfewas much worried at that time by the controvci’sies 
into which his optical experiments had led him, and says ‘‘I had 
for some years past been endeavouring to bend myself from philo- 
sophy to other studies Indeed, he seems to have been more interested 

in chemistry than in astronomy, and in theology than in any branch 
of natural science, while in later years he grudged the time which 
“philosophy” took from his duties at the Mint.* 

In 1673 Christian Huygens (1629-1695), son of a Dutch diplo- 
matist and poet, published his work on dynamics, Horologium Oscilla- 
torium. Assuming the principle of the conservation of vis viva — now 
called kinetic energy — in dynamical systems, Huygens obtained the 
theory of the centre of oscillation, and opened a new method applic- 
able to many mechanical and physical problems. He determined tiie 
relation between the length of a pendulum and its tim(‘ of vibration, 
invented the balance-spring for watches, and developed the theory of 
evolutes, including the properties of the cycloid. 

But for our immediate purpose his most important results arc those 
on circular motion with which the book ends, though, as has been 
said before, Newton must have reached the same conclusions in t666. 
VVe may put them in simpler and more modern form.^ If a body of 
mass m describes with a velocity v a circular patJi of radius r, as does 
a stone whirled at the end of a string, then, according to Galileo’s 
principle, a force must act towards the centre. Huygens proved that 
the acceleration a produced by this force must be equal to r'- V. 

By 1684 the general question of gravitation w^as in the air. Hooke, 
Halley, Huygens and Wren seem indepcndenlly to have shown that, 

* L, T. More, Isaac Newton, a Biography, New York and 
Lxsndon, 1934 . 

* The acceleration a towards the centre f»f motion , 
acting for a short time t, will produce a radial velocity a/, 
l^t us siippase that the velocity in the circular path in 
Fig. 3, and therefore the velocity at any moment along 
the tangent to the circle, is r, 'fhen, in tlic small 
rectangle at the top of the figure, which represents 
the velocities along the radius and along the tangent, 
the adjacent sides arc in the ^atio of and this 
ratio is equal to the small angle l>etweeii tlie radii 
drawn to two succe.ssive points on the circumference, 
or vtjr. Therefore 

cU vt , 

- = - and 0L=: - . 

V T r 

Since force, as defined by Newton, is measured by line 
product of nia.ss and acceleration, the centripetal frtrev 
necessary to maintain a body in cir< iilar motion ^’s mv^fr. 
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if the planetary orbits, really ellipses, were taken as circles, the inverse ^^ewum and 
square must be the law of force.' This follows at once from Huygens’ ^Gravitation 
proof that a in a circle with radius r is v-jr and Kepter’s third law — 
that the squares of the periodic times, and therefore the values of 
r^Iv^9 vary as The latter result shows that varies as i/r. Hence 
v^jry that is the acceleration, and therefore tlic force, varies as i/r^. 

Several Fellows of the* Royal Society, carrying the matter further, 
had been discussing in particular whether a planet moving under 
attraction in accordance with the inverse square relaticjii, as suggested 
by Kepler’s third law, would describe an ellipse in accordance with 
his first law. Halley, despairing of obtaining a mathematical solution 
from other sources, went to visit Newton at Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, and found that he had solved the problem two years before, 
though he had mislaid his notes. However, Newton WTote out 
another solution and sent it and ‘Tnuch other matter” to Halley in 
I^ondon. Under Halley's stimulus, Newton returned to the subject, 
and in ovei coming the dilTicullies of the calculation, he proved 

that a sphere of gravitating matter attracts bodies outside it as though 
all its mass w<!re concentrated at the centre. This successful demon- 
stration justifit'd the simplification by wdiich the Sun, the planets, the 
Flarth and the Mr)on were taken as massive points, and raised the 
rough approximate ('alculations to proofs of great accuracy. The 
importance of the demonstration was brought out by Dr J. \V. L. 

Glaisher, who says: 

No soonn had N<*wion proved this huperb ihoon'in —and we Know from his own 
words that he had no expeelalion of so beautiful a result till il t'oerged from his 
mathematical investigation — than all the mechanism of the universe at once lay 
spread Ix'fore him. ... It was now in his power to .ipply mathematical analysis with 
absolute jiretision l«> the actual problems of astronomy.^ 

Tliis success cleared the way for Newton's original investigation, 
by which he sought to connect astronomical forces with the Earth's 
pull on bodies falling to the ground. Using Picart's new measure- 
ment of the Earth, he returned to his old (jucstion of gravity and the 
Moon. The Earth could now be taken as having a ct lUre of attraction 
at the centre of its form, and the verification of his surmise was simple. 

The distance of the Moon is about 60 1, hi of the Earth, and the 
earth’s radius is about 4000 miles. It follows that the Moon falls 
towards the Earth away from a straight path by about 0-00.14 feet 
in one second. If the inverse square law were true, the same force 

* W. W. Rouse Kail, Hiftm of Mathematiis, London. p. 34.2. 

* J. VV. L. Glaisher, Addre\s< ' the bi-centenary 0/ tfie publication ff.\'eivton*s Principia, 1887. 
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Newton and would be (60)2, or 3600, times as intense 011 the surface of the Larth, 
Gravitation should there cause a body to fall 3600 x 0-0044, or about 16 feet, 

in one second. This was in accordance with the lacts of contcmjjorary 
observation, and the proof was complete. Newton had demonstrated 
that the familiar fill to the ground of an apple or a stone and the. 
majestic sweep of the Moon in hei orbit arc tlue to one and the same 
unknown cause. 

His proof that gravity must make a planetary orbit an ellipse meant 
the rationalization of Kepler’s laws, and extended the result he had 
obtained for the moon to the motions of the planets. 'Hie whole 
intricate movement of the solar system could then be deduced Irom 
the one assumption that each particle of matter l)chaved as though it 
attracted every other particle with a force proportional to the pnxluct 
of the masses and inversely proportional to the stpiarc of ihe distance 
between them. The movements so deduced were found to agree 
accurately with those observ'cd for two centuries. Even comers, with 
motions hitherto held to be irregular and incalculable, were brouglit 
into line; in 1695 Halley wrote that the path of the comet he had 
seen in 1682 showed that it was controlled by gravity; it returned 
periodically, and indeed was the same comet as that pictured in the 
Bayeux tapestry, a portent which was thought to presage disaster 
the Saxons in 1066. 

The heavenly bodies, to Aristotle divine, incorruptible, and oirrerem 
in kind from our imperfect world, were thus brought into the range 
of man’s enquiry, and were shown to work in one gigantii: in.ulu - 
matical harmony, in accordance with the dynamical principles 
lished by the terrestrial experiments and inductions of Galileo .ind 
Newton. The publication in 1687 of Newton's Principia, the Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy, marks perhaps the greate'^i 
event in the history of science — certainly the greatest till recent year<. 

Among the secondary effects of gravitation are the tides. Minh 
confusion existed on this subject before Newton considered it. Kepler 
thought that the tides were due to the Moon, but Kepler was an 
astrologer, and believed in many other stellar and planetary influences. 
Probably it was for this reason that Galileo lauglis at him for having 
“given his ear and assent lo the Moon’s predominancy over the waUT, 
and to occult properties and such like trifles".^ 

In the Principia a sound basis for tidal theory was laid down for the 
first time. Newton investigated mathematically the gravitational 

’ Sj,:Jem of the Worlds Galileo Galilei, Fourth Dialogur, fjuotcci by J. ProiKiitian. h iac 
NeittoHy ed. W. J. Green-street, l.,ondon, p. 87. 
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effect of the Moon and the Sun Kip^ether on the waters of the Earth, 
allowing for the inertia of nu)virig water, and the disturbing effects of 
narrow seas and channels. The conditions are very complex, but the 
theory has been elaborated in detail since Newton’s day by many 
mathematicians, among whom wc may mention Laplace and Sir 
George Darwin. But the general treatment given in the Principia still 
holds good. 

The idea of mass as giving matter the property of inertia anfl as 
distinct from weight, first appears implicitly in the work of Galileo 
and explicitly in the writings of Balliani, a Ckipiaiii ()f Archers at 
Genoa, who distinguished betwe(!n mole^ and pondiis} 'fhe distinction 
was made more definite in the Principia. Newton approached mass 
fnnn the side of density, having in mind the experiments of Boyle on 
the pressure and volume of air. Since* pressure p and volume v are 
inversely proportional to cai h other for a given amount of air, their 
product, is constant, and may be taken as measuring the quantity 
of matter in the volume of (he air used, or, on the atomic theory, as 
giving tht‘ nuinlxT of particles squeezed into that volume. Newton 
defined mass as '‘the quantity of matter in a body as measured by the 
product of its density and bulk*', and force as ''any action on a body 
which cliangi s, or tends to ehange, its stale oi' rest, or of uniform 
motion in a straight line". 

He then summarizes the results of observation «uul definition in 
three laws of motion : 

Law I. Evoiy pri‘>c\cirs in iis .stau* ol r»r ol' uni* .111 motion in 

.1 Niiai^hl liin‘. fX(rj)t in tar as it is loinjx'lh d to ('hant:»* that sia • by iniprrsst*rl 
Ion rs. 

Law II. C'Jianp;t’ ol motion ii <*. ratr orriiairirr ol ir.<)mrniiiin .,ix) is pro}x)i lional 
to llu' moving tt»n<* impn*>M (l, and lakrs pKur in the diuviion of the ^llai^rht line 
in wliielj muIi force is iinf)ic,sscd. 

I.aw III. Reaction is alway> equal and opp<isjte to action; that is tt> say, ilic 
aetions of two bodies upon eat h otliei aic alwa>> e qual ;ind dirc'Cllv nppjvsiic. 

Newton's formulation td lundainenlal dynamical princiides sufficed 
to support the dcvclopmeni of llie subject for two hundred years. No 
serious criticism of the assumptions that underlie it was irade till 
■ 1883, 'vhen Ernst Mach published the first 'diiioii of liis Mccnaiiics.- 
Mach pointed out that Newton's definitions of mass and force leave 
us in a logical circle, for we only know matter through its effet ts on 
our senses, and we t an only define density as mass per unit volume. 

* See “Newton and the An of Discovery", by J- M* Lihild, in Lfijc p. 1^7. 

Mr (Uiild thinks that Novion may have Ijeeu iiiflucncxti by IDIhani. 

“ Ur 1*0 Mach, J)if Mrrfuinik c. thrrr hrawickriuti^^. iHthp 
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Mass and In summarizing the history of the origins of dynamics, Mach shows 

Height ^Yic dynamical work of Galileo, Huygens and Newton really 

means the discovery of only one fundamental principle, thougli, 
owing to the historical accidents inevitable in a completely new 
subject, it was expressed in many seemingly independent law^s or 
statements. 

When two bodies act on each other, as, for instance, by their mutual 
gravitation or by a coiled spring which joins them, tlic ratio of the 
opposite accclcratioas which they produce on each other is constant 
and depends only on something in the bodies which may, if we please, 
be called mass. This principle being established experimentally, we 
can define the relative masses of the two bodies as measured by the 
inverse ratio of their opposite accelerations, and the force between 
them as the product of cither mass and its own acceleration. 

Wc thus escape the logical circle involved in Newton’s definitions 
of mass and force, and obtain a simple statement based on experiment 
from which may be derived the various principles enunciated by 
Galileo, Huygens and Newton — the laws of falling bodies, the law of 
inertia, the concept iT mass, the parallelogram of forces, and the 
equivalence of work and energy. 

By experiments on falling bodies, Galiletj found that the velocity 
increased proportionally with, the lime. This gives as the primary 
relation that the gain of momentum is measured by the product of 
the force and the time, or mv — ft, the Newtonian law. But had Galileo 
happened first upon the fact that the square of the velocity produced 
by an acceleration a increased with the space 3 traversed, the relation 
= 205 , which is equivalent to Huygens’ equation of work and energy, 
fs=\mv^, would have appeared primary*. Thus it was chiefly an 
accident of history which caused force and momentum to seem simpler 
and more important, and delayed the acceptance of the idojis of work 
and energy. But they are connected, and cither can be derived from 
the other. 

To return to Newton’s definitions, we can escape from the logical 
circle in another way, which, though it may be less complete than 
Mach’s method, throws light on the problems involved. Newton 
recognized that wc get the mechanical notion of force from the sensa- 
tion of muscular effort, and he might have found a way out of the 
circle by this road. Dynamics may be regarded as the science whereby 
we rationalize our sensations about matter in motion, as the science 
of heat is concerned with our sensation of warmth. Wc have primary 
ideas derived from experience about space or length and about time; 
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our muscular sense similarly gives us the idea of force. Equal forces, Mass mid 
as roughly measured by iliis sense, arc found to produce different 
accelerations on different pieces of matter, and the inertia of each piece, 
its resistance to the force may be called its mass and defined as 
measured inversely by the acceleration a produced by a given force. 

Thus m~y/a. In this way, the idea of mass is derived from a mental 
state, our miascular sensation of force. The method may perhaps be 
criticized by some as bringing psychology into physics, but it is of some 
interest to note that it is prjssiblc to avoid the logical circle of physics 
by doing so. 

Having thus acquired a definite concept of mass, we find by experi- 
ment that the relative masses of bodies remain roughly constant. We 
can then make the hypothesis that this approxitnaie constancy is 
rigorously true, or, at all events, true to a high degree of accuracy, 
and use mass M as a third fimdameiilal unit to tliosc of length L and 
time T, All the innumerable deductions from this assumption were 
found to confunu with observation and experiment quite accurately 
till the daysofJ.J. Thomson and Einstein. It was therelbrc abundantly 
verified, and still holds good save in very <*xccptioiial cases. 

Mass l.>eiug measured by inertia, there remained th<* problem of 
finding its relation to w'eighl, the force with \vhi(‘h niaiUT is drawn 
towards th<^ Earth. This problem also was cleared up by Xewton. 

'Ehc exj)eriinonts ofSteviiius and Gedileo had shcAvn that two bodies 
(jf dillVrcni weights, \\\ and Mo, fall to the ground at the same rate, 
file weights an' the forces jjroduccd by gravity, and the ' xpcrimcntal 
result proves that the .icceleratioiis and ^2, iind{ r the forces 
produced by gravity, are the same. With the definiiion of mass given 
above, the relative masses ///j and m*, of the two ljutiies arc defined by 
the relations 

f Aq - If 1/3^1 ‘i*id — lEo a.,, 
or and 

Now’ it is impossible by any juggling with formulae,' or any meta- 
j)hysical considerations such as those which the Scholastics took over 
from Aristotle, to tell what is the relation between the two accelera- 
tions of these two different bodies when '-illing freely. It needed 
Stevinus’ and Galileo’s experiments w’ith falling weights to prove that, 
as a matter of fact, aj =*= a2. But this being proved, it follows from the 

’ l.'iilcns the jut^Rlcr l>c* Kinstcin and the formulae ec»iuaiii the principle i»l Kelaiivity, 
which ia itself based on exj:>rriinent. Mach seems to go wrong here; he states that the 
proportiotiality of weight and nKtss follows from his dciiiiition of xnass, but implicitly he 
iiilroduccs the result 
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definitions of mass, weight and force, as formulated in the equations, 
Wj w. ir, w, 

— i — Oj’ - . ^ 

m, nu U\y mJ 


that is, that the weights of the two bodies arc proportional to their 
masses, a truly remarkable result, which rcciuires that gravity, as 
Newton said, “must proceed from a cause that. . .ojK-rates not 
according to the quantity of the suriaces of the panicles on which it 
acts (as mechanical causes are used to do), l)ut according to the 
cfuantity of the solid matter which they contaiir’.^ Newton’s astro- 
nomical results show indeed that the cause of gravity must “ penetrate 
to the very centres of the sun and planets, without suffering the least 
diminution of its force'’. 

Galileo's experiments did not attain, and indeed were n(»t susceptible 
of, any great accuracy. Balliani, in repeating them more carefully, 
let fall a ball of iron and a ball f»f wax of the sam(‘ size, sinuiltaneously 
from the same point. He found that when the iron ball had fallrii 
50 feet to the ground, tlic waxen ball liad still a foot to l‘;vll. He 
rightly explained the difference as due to lh(‘ resistain e of the air, 
which is the same for both but is more elfeciivc in opposing the lesser 
weight of the wax.- Newton set out to examine the n-sult more 
clo.scly. He showed mathematically that the tinu* of swing r)r a 
pendulum must vary directly as the s(|uarc root of the mass and 
inversely as the scpiare root of the weight. He then made careful and 
accurate experiments on dilferent pendulums, using bobs of the ^ame 
size so that the rcsistaiiec of the air was the same on them all. 
Some of the bobs were solid, of different materials, and some were 
hollow and filled with different iKpiids or particle's siu h as grain. In 
all cases he found that, for pendulums of the same length at the same 
place, the times of swing were equal witliiii the narrow limits of eriJU' 
of the measurement. I'hus Newton confirmed, to much greater 
accuracy, the result which might have been inferred from Galileo's 
experiment, that weight is proportional {n mass. 


Improvements 

in 

Mathematics 


One of the immediate results of the a])plicatinri of matliematical 
mechanics to the problems of astronomy was the need of improvement 
in the mathematical tools used in tlie researches. For this reason the 
period which saw the labours of Kepler, Galileo, Huygem and 
Newton was marked also by a great increase in mathematical 
knowledge and skill. 

' Prindpifi, 1713 c-d. pp. 483 4O4. 


* J. \I. Ciliild, loc, at. 
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T he infinitesimal calculus was developed in different forms by Improvements 
Newton and Lcil^niz, and, in spite of a later controversy, it seems 
uidepeiuiently/ I he introduction of the idea of varying velocity 
demanded a method of dealing with the rales of variation of changing 
(liiautities. A constant velocity is measured by the space s described 
in a time /, and the quantity s\i will be the same however great or 
small s and I may be. But, if the velocity vary, its value at any instant 
can only be found by taking a time sr) short that the velocity docs not 
change appreciably, and m(^'lsuring the space described in that sliort 
time. When s and t are reduced without limit and l)ccome infinitesimal, 
their (piotit nt gives the velocity at tlie instant, and this was written by 
Leibniz as dshU^ wliich is called the dilTerenlial coelficieni of j with 
n*gard to /. Newton, in Ivis method of fluximis, wrote the same 
<(uantity as a notation which is less (,onveiiicnt and is now super- 
seded by that of Leibniz. We have taken as aii (^xample space and 
lime. Init any two quantities which de])cnd on each f)thcr may be 
tr<‘ared in ihc same way, and the rate of variation of.v and r may be 
wrilt(‘n as dx[dy in Leibniz's iiotaliou or .c in Newton's.^ 

1 lie ccmver.sr process, the summation of difirrnitials, or the csiima- 
of a ((uautity itself from a knowledge of its rales of chtinge, is 
called integration, and is usually an ojieratiou of gn‘aier dillicully. 

It is needed in such prolilems as Newton’s calculation ofthc attraction 
(•fa whole sphere iVom the attractions of each t^fits myriad particles.^ 

Art hirnedes used an equivalent method to calculate art as and volumes, 
i)ut, too much in advance of (he age, liis method was lust. 

An e(|uation which contains differential coetlicien: is called a 
difrcreiitial equation. Most physical j)roblems can l)o formulated as 
diflereniial tqnations; the dilliculty usually is to integrate and thus 
to solve them.'^ 'I'hal Newton was acquaiuicd with the principle is 

' ( . r. Morr, Istiru New \\)rk, p. ct 

' I'lifi valvjcs of ihrsr diirrn'nti.il ciH'dicif'iits ft»r dittncnl fuiu fioii'. l.\!i l>r raU'ulalrd ; 
t»ii in>tafU'r, it y -- v", it can br shown th.it 

' I'o earti cJiHItTcniialUui then* <<vncs|>on<ls an intfi^ratiun ; thus, tu ilu- txamph* nf 
difirrmtiaiioti j^iicn above, ilirtr corresponds the integral of v*'. It (an be >lH>\\n ili.a 

nir I 

iitiless /i is - I, when the integral is log a + c. In each is an unkni»\MUon>t.int. 'wWn h. 
ni many practital problems, can be eliminated. 

* As a simple example, the equation _Vi/v f VfA’— o can be rearranged as 

dx . c/v 

-f ' =0. 

A y 

1 he terms can then be integrated sintjly, and we gel 

j 4- ) c or log X -4- log^v c. 
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shown by the fact that he calculated a table giving the refraction of 
a ray of light passing through the atmosphere by a method equivalent 
to forming the differential equation to the path of tlie ray,^ 

In the Principicy Newton converted his results, many of which were 
probably obtained by Descartes’ co-ordinates or by fluxions, into the 
form of Euclidean geometry. The infinitesimal calculus only slowly 
became known; but, in the shape given it by Leibniz and Bcruouilli, 
it is the basis of modern pure and applied mathematics. 

Newton also made advances in many other branches of mathe- 
matics. He established the binomial theorem, developed much of the 
theory of equations, and introduced literal indices. In mathematical 
physics, besides the work on dynamics and astronomy already de- 
scribed, he founded lunar theory, and calculated tables by which the 
future position of the Moon among the stars could be predicted — 
work of the utmost value in navigation. He created hydrodynamics, 
including the theory of the propagation of waves, and made many 
improvements in hydrostatics. 

Newton’s work on optics, even if it stood alone, would have placed 
him in the front rank of men of science.- The true law of refraction, 
that the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction bear a constant 
ratio, had been discovered in 1621 by Snell, while FtTinat had pointed 
out that this was the path which gave a minimum time of i)a<sage. In 
1666 Newton procured ^‘a triangular glass prism to try \hc crlebratcd 
phenomena of colours”, and he chose optics as the fn’Nt siil)j('cl f)f Ills 
lectures and researches. His first published scientific paper was on 
light, and appeared in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
in 1672. De la Pryme states in his diary that in 1G92 Newton left 
a light burning in his room when he went to Chapel, liiis started 
a fire wdiich destroyed his papers, and among them twenty years’ 
wwk on optics. But there is no reference to this loss in Newton’s 
preface to his book, which says : “A Discourse about Light was written 
at the desire of some Gentlemen of the Royal Society, in the year 
1675. . .and the rest was added about twelve years after.” 

A theory of the rainbow was propounded in 1611 by Antonio dc 
Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, who suggested that the light reflected 
from the inner surface ol raindrops was coloured by traversing different 
thicknesses of water. A better account was given by Descartes, who 

* liCtter to Flamsteed. Catalogue of the Mewlon MSS., Cambridge, 1888, p, xiii. 

* Opticks, or a Treatise of the Reflections, Refractions, Inflectiotu and Colours of .Light, by .Sir 
Isaac Newton, Knt, ^mdon, 1704, 1 71 7, j 721 , 1 730. See also Newton's Work in Optics”, 
by E. T. Whittaker, in Isaac JVeivton, ed. W. J. (irceniitrect, l^mdon, 1927; aiid in A History 
of Theories of the Aether and Electricity, E. 'I'. Wf.ittakcr, 1910. 
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connerted the colour with the refranj^ibility, and calculated success- 
fully the angle of the bow. Marci passed white light through a prism 
and found that a coloured ray was not further dispersed by a second 
j)rism. Newton cleared up tlie sulycct by extending the experiments, 
and reconstituting white light by bringing together the coloured rays. 
He also traced tf) similar causes the colours which disturb the v^isioii 
through telescopes, and, concluding erroneously that the dispersion 
of white light into colour could not be prevented without at the same 
time preventing the refra< tion on which magnification depends, 
he gave up as hopeless the attempt to improve existing refracting 
telescopes, and invented a reflecting telescope instead. 

In tiie next place he examined the colours of thin plates, well 
known in bubbles and in other films and already dest ribed by Hooke. 
By pressing a glass prism on to a lens of known curvature, the colours 
w<Te formed into circles, since called “Newton’s rings". Careful 
measurements were made (jf these rings and compared with estimates 
of the ihirkncss of tli(‘ air film from point to point. I he ex])criments 
W(Te repeated using light of one colour only, when alternate light and 
dark rings became \isil)le. Newlou concluded that light of each 
deiinite colour was stibject to fils of easy iransmissicni and easy 
refleciifm. If the rings formed by white liglu were looked at by 
reflet ted light, the j)articular colour which at a given thickness 
happened to be irausmilied was not reflected to the ey(‘, st> iliat the 
eye saw^ while light deprived of that one eoiistiiuenl, llial is, saw' 
a ctnnjdex colour. New ton inferred that '^ome, at ah events, of the 
colours of nalttral objects are due to their miiiuic Mrticture, and 
calculated the dimensions necessary tt> give tliese eflet ts. 

Hi* also repealed ami cxlciidetl the exjierimeiKs by which Grimaldi 
liad shown that very narrow beams of light, ordinarily travelling in 
straight lines, are bent at the sharp edges of obstacles, so that the 
shadows arc largi'r than they should be, and fringes of colour arc 
formed. Newton showed that the bending is increased by passing 
light through a narrow slit between two knife edges, and he made 
caref ul observations ami measurements of the breadths of the slit and 
the angles of deflection. 

He also examined the unusual rcfraciiion effects discovered by 
Huygens in Iceland spar. In this mineral one incident ray gives rise 
to two refracted rays, and, when one of those rays is isolated, it will 
pass through another crystal of spar if the axis be parallel to that of 
the first crystal, but it will not pass if the axis of the second crystal be 
at right angles to that of the first. Newton saw^ that these facts 
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indicated that whatever a ray of light may be, it cannot be sym- 
metrical, but must somehow be different on its different sides. This 
is the essence of the theory of polarization. 

Besides all this evidence, another fact had to be taken into account 
in considering the nature of light. In 1676 Rocmer had observed that, 
when ihc Earth is between the Sun and Jupiter, the eclipses of his 
satellites happen seven or eight minutes earlier than the normal times, 
and, when the earth is beyond the sun, seven or eight minutes later. 
In the latter case the light of the satellites has to travel a distance 
greater than in the former by the diameter of the earth’s orbit, and, 
from the observed discrepancy, it became clear that light cannot be 
propagated instantaneously but travels in a finite time. 

Newton says that he planned further experiments on light, but that, 
as it proved impossible for him to do them, he drew no definite con- 
clusions as to its nature, and only proposed some queries for others to 
follow' up and answer. Mis final opinion seems to be summarized in 
Qiiery 29:' 

Are not the Rays of Liglit vcr>' small Bodies emitted from shinimj Siiljstaiues'^ 
For such Bodies will pass through uniform Mediums in right Lint*s wiihout bending 
into the Shadow,^ which is the nature of the Rays of I.ight.. . .If Reh action Ik' 
perfonn’d by Attraction of the Rays, the Sines of Inc idenc e must be to the Sines of 
Refraction in a given Proportion. 

It is easy to show that, on the emission theory, this “given Pro- 
portion” must measure the ratio of the velocity of light in the denser 
to that in the rarer medium. Newton continues : 

Nothing more is requisite for putting the Rays of I.ight into Fits of irasy Reliexion 
and easy Transmission, than that they be small BcKlies which by their attiaciive 
Powers, or some other Force, stir up Vibrations in what they art ujion, which 
Vibrations being swifter than the Rays, overtake them successively, and agitate 
them so as by turns to increase and decrease their Velocities, and thereby pul them 
into those Fits. And lastly, the unusual Refraction of Island Crystal looks very much 
as if it wore perform’d by some kind of attractive virtue lodgf*d in certain Sides both 
of the Rays, and of the Particles of the Crystal. 

The idea that light is made of particles projected into the eye may 
be traced back to the Pythagoreans, while Empedocles and Platf> 
taught that something was emitted from the eye as well. This ejuasi- 
tentacular theory was held also by Epicurus and Lucretius, who had 
a confused notion that the eye sees a body somewhat as the hand may 
feel it with a rod. Aristotle opposed this view, and thought that light 
was an action (ivkpy^ia) in a medium. All these were mere gucs.scs> 

* IjK, cit. p. 347. 

* That is, ignoring the very small bending due to diflraction. 
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and as such equally worthless, whether right or wrong. But some Physical 
flefinite evidence was adduced by Alhazen in the eleventh century ^^ries%' 
to show that the cause of vision proceeded from the object and not Light 
the eye, though the tentacular view recurred at intervals long after 
his day. 

Descartes held that light was a pressure transmitted through his 
plenum of space. Robert Hooke suggested that it was a rapid 
vibration in a medium, and this uiidulatory theory was worked out 
in some detail by Huygens. By a geometrical construction (Fig. 4), 

Huygens traced the process of re- 
fraction. When a wave-front {AC) 
of light impinges from air on a 
surface {Ali) of water, each point 
on the surface becomes the centre 
of one little circular wavelet re- 
flected bae^ into the air, and of 
another spn'ading out into the 
water. If the w'avelcls be drawn 
for successive pointson thcsurfacc, 
lliey will intersect each other in 
new wave-fronts, one in air and 
one {Dli) in water. Along these 
wave-fronts, and there alone, the 

wavelets reinforce each oilier and produce sensible clfects. The wave- 
fronts thus produced conform to the known laws of reflection and 
refraction. If the speed of light be less in water ih 01 in air, an 
assumption opposite to that necessary for the emission theory, the 
radius of the wavelets in water at a given moment will be less than 
those of the wavelets in air, and the refracted rays will be bent 
towards the normal as they are in nature. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this wave theory was to explain 
the existence of sharp shadows, that is, tc^ explain the rectilinear pro- 
pagation of light. Ordinary waves bend round obstacles and show 
no such properties. A hundred years later Fresnel surmounted the 
dilficulty by showing that the extreme smallness of the wa\'c-lengths 
of light compared with the dimensions o* 'he obstacles explained the 
difference. But to Newton rectilinear rays seemed to demand a 
corpuscular theory. 

Yet in the passage quoted above, he finds it necessary to imagine 
vibrations of some kind, swifter than the rays, to explain their 
periodicity. In previous queries he clearly contemplated an 
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aether playing other similar secondary parts. For instance in 
Qiier>’ 18:' 

If in two large tall cylindrical Vessels of Glass inverted, two little Thermometers 
be suspended so as not to touch the V'essels, and the Air be drawn out of one of 
these Vessels, and these Vessels thus prepan'd be carried out of a cold place into 
a warm one; the Thermometer in vacuo will grow warm as much, and almost as 
soon as the Thermometer which is not in vacuo. And when the Ve ssels are carried 
back into the cold place, the Thermometer in vacuo will grow cold almost as soon 
as the other Thermometer. Is not the Heat of the warm Room convey’d through 
the Vacuum by the Vibrations of a much subtiler Medium than Air, which after 
the Air was drawn out remained in the Vacuum? And is not this Medium the 
same with that Medium by which Light is refracted and reflected, and by whose 
\ ibrations Light communicates Heal to Bodies, and is put into Fits of easy 
Reflexion and easy Transmission? And do not the \’^ibralions of this Medium in 
hot Bodies contribute to the intonsencss and duration of their Heat? And do not 
hot Bodies communicate their Heat to contiguous cold ones, by the Vibrations of 
this Medium propagated from them into the cold ones? Anri is not tins \lcdiuin 
exceedingly more rare and subtile than the Air, and exci'edingly more elastick and 
active? And doth it not readily pervade all Bodies? And is it not tby its elastick 
force) expanded through all the Heavens? 

Newton goes on to suggest that refraction is due to the dilftTent 
density of this medium in diflerent bodies; that it is less dense in 
heavy bodies, and much rarer within the Suii and planets than in 
free space where it grows denser as the distance from matter incrcas<“^. 
He thus seeks to explain both gravitation and that high(‘r velocity of 
light in dense media which is needed in the emission thcor\'. ilie 
diffraction at the edges of obstacles is a kind of refraction produced 
by the effect of matter on aether extending beyond the surface*. Thus 
to Newton aether forms the intermediary between light and ponderable 
matter. But we must remember that all these suggestions are put 
forward merely as queries at the end of the main part of* the hook. 
In view of the fact that Newton distinctly states tliat further experi- 
ments arc needed, and that he puts forward the queries for others to 
answer, the complaint that Newton’s authority delayed the acceptance 
of the undulatory theory of light seems to be valid only against those 
who accepted a query as necessarily implying the answer suggested. 

It will be seen that a crucial experiment, which would decide 
between the two theories, is possible if the velocity of light can be 
measured or compared in air and in water. This was first clone by 
direct observation by Foucault about 1850. The velocity Was found 
to be less in water, as required by the wave theory. 

But the recent discovery of the swiftly moving corpuscles or electrons 
in cathode rays and in radio-active pi occsses shows that particles very 

* Loc. cit, p. 323. 
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like those imagined by Newton can now be observed; indeed, the 
most striking feature about Newton’s theory is its resemblance to quite 
modern conceptions, for to Newton, as to Planck and J. J. Thomson, 
“the structure of light is essentially atomic”, while Schrodinger and 
others have had to imagine a comi^lex of particles and waves, which 
recalls even more vividly Newton’s ideas. When we remember that 
all these and other discoveries were the achievement of a young man, 
who devoted his later years as Master of the Mint to the practical work 
of recoinage, and his leisure to writings on speculative theology, we 
may well be astonished at the mind of him who, like Democritus of 
old, genus humanum ingenio superavit. 

The union of chemistry and medicine described in the previous 
chapttn' continued to dominate both subjects till the end of the 
seventeenth century. The iatro-chemists gradually cleared chemistry' 
Jrom what had become its disreputable dependence on alchemy, and 
brouglu it within the range of professional study. The number of 
known substances and n'.actions was largely increased, and a founda- 
tion was laid for an impnwement in chemical theory. 

Wi! have .se<'n how Rol)crt Boyle in his Sceptical Chymist contro- 
verted the survivals of “fire tlieories” — the Aristotelian four elements 
on the one liand and the prevalent chemical doctrine of the three 
])rinri]dc.s of salt, sulphur and mercury on the other. His book marks 
a turning point on the road to modern views of chemistry^ 

Newton fitted up a laboratory in the garden behind his rooms 
between the Great Gate and the Chapel in Trinity G- allege. Doubt- 
less it was here that he carried on his experiments in opucs and other 
physical subjects, but he studied chemistry too. His relative and 
assistant, Humphrey Newton, states:’ 

very rarely went lo bed belbre two or three ofiiie clock, sonictiines not till 
live or six. . .esp<*eially at spiing and fall of the leaf, at wliicii time he used to 
employ about six weeks in liis elaborat«jry, the tire scarce going out night or day, 
he silling up one night and I another, till he had finished his chem'cal experiments. 

Newdon's chemical interests seem to have been chiefly concerned 
with metals, wath the causes of chemical afiinity, and with the 
structure of matter. In the 31st Query in his Opticks we read : 

Have not the small Particles of Bmiics certain Powers, Virtues or Forces, !>y 
which they act at a distance, not only upon the Rays of Light for reflecting, 
refracting and inllccting them, hut also upon one another for producing a great 
part of the Pliacnoinena of Nature? For it’s well known that Bodies act one upon 
another by the Attractions of Gravity, Magnetism and Electricity; and these 

' Sir Isaac Newtony (ory of Science Society, Baltimore, 1928, p. 214. 
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Chemistry Instances shew the Tenor and Course of Nature, and make it not improbable hut 
that there may be more attractive Powers than these. For Nature is very* constant 
and conformable to herself. How these Attractions may be perform’d, I do not here 
consider. What I call Attraction may be ix'rformM by impulse, or by some other 
means unknown to me. I use that Word here to signify only in general any Force 
by which Bodies tend towards one another, whatsoever be llic Cause. For w'e must 
learn from the Phaenomcna of Nature what Bodies attract one another, and what 
are tlie Laws and Properties of the Attraction, before wc enquire the Cause by 
w^hirh the Attraction is perform’d. 1 ‘lic Attractions of Ciravity, Magnetism and 
Electricity, reach to very sensible distances, and so have been observ'ed by vulgar 
Eyes, and there may be others which reach to so small distances as hiihcii(» to 
escape Observation; a.id perhaps electrical Attraction may reach to such small 
distances, even without Ixing excited by Friction. 

For when Salt of Tartar runs per deliquium is not this done by an Attraction 
between the Particles of the Water whicli float in the .\ir in the form of X'apours? 
.And why does not common Salt, or Salt-ixtrc, or V itriol, run pei deliquium^ but f*>r 
want of such an Attraction?. . .And is it not from the like ailraclivc Power bclween 
the Particles of Oil of Vitriol and the Particles (T Water, that Oil of Vitriol draws 
to it a good quantity of Water out of the Air, and aft(‘r it is satiated draws no more, 
and in Distillation lets go the Water veiy difficultly ? And wdien Water and ( )il of' 
Vitriol poured successively into the same Wssel grow' very hot in the mixing, does 
not this Heat argue a great Motion in the pans of the Liquors,^ And docs not this 
Motion argue that the Parts of the two Liquors in mixing coalesce with Violi me, 
and by consequence rush tow'ards one another with an accelerated Motion:^ 

It is probable that Newtoii spent more time ov(;r alclicmy and 
chemistry than over those physical researches whicli have made him 
famous. He wrote no book on his chemical work, and bc).>nd the 
queries in the Opticks the only record is to be found in his niaiuisrript 
notes in the Portsmouth collection. These papers show a special 
interest in alloys; for instance, Newton states that the most I'usiblc 
alloy of lead, tin and bismuth contains those metals in the proportions 
of 5:7: 12. The notes include many extracts copied from alchemical 
writings, and accounts of a multitude of chemical experiments on 
flame, on distillation, on the extraction of metals from tlu-ir «jres and 
on many other substances and their reactions. The manuscripts were 
examined and a calendar prepared and published in 1888,* but the 
extracts given arc short, and a new study of the collection seems 
desirable. It is clear that while Newton made no such striking dis- 
coveries in chemistry as he did in physics, yet he showed insight much 
beyond that of other chemists of his time, as for instance into the 
meaning of flame, which he concluded only differed from vapour as 
do bodies red-hot and not red-hot.* This is a far more modern view 
than that of the Arislotcliaas who held that fire was one of the four 

' A Catalogue of the Portmouth Collection of Books and Papers ivritten by or belonging to Sit 
Isaac PfeiLton, Cambridgr, 1888. 

’ Ibid. p. 21. 
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elements, or of those contemporary chemists who sought to explain 
things in terms of the principles of salt, mercury and sulphur. 

Newton’s views on the constitution of matter have been given above. 
His acceptance of the atomic theory established it as orthodox, though 
it could not yet be put in the exact and quantitative form afterwards 
set fortli by Dalton. Voltaire writes in the Dictionnaire Philosophe:^ 

The Plenum is to-day considered a chimera. . .the void is reco^afnized ; bodies 
mc»st hard are looked upon as full of holes like sieves, and in fact this is what they 
are. Atoms arc accepted, indivisible and unchangeable, principles to which is due 
the permanence of the dilFerent elements and of the different kinds of beings. 

The effect produced on the study of the tissues and organs of animals 
by the imjjrovcrnent of lenses and the invention of the compound 
microscope has been described in the last chapter. During the period 
with which we are now concerned, similar methods were extended to 
botany, especially by Grew and Malpighi {1671), and correct ideas 
began to be formed about the cells and organs of plants. 

From 1 jicophrastus to Ccsalpinus no attention seems to have been 
given to the reproductive organs. The first to return to that study was 
probably Nclicmiah Grew, who in 1676 read a paper to the Royal 
Society on the Anatomy of Plants. He speaks of the stamens as the 
male organs, and describes their action, but refers the credit for the 
idea to Sir 'Iliomas Millington, then Savilian Professor at Oxford. 
Confirmatory evidence and additional details were given by Came- 
rarius of rubingen, by Morland, and by GcoflVoy, in a memoir 
presented to the Academy in Paris. By these botanirls it wa.s made 
clear that, in the absence of pollen from the anthers o the stamens, 
no fertilization of the ovum or formation of seed is possible. 

'I'hc earlier classifications of both .animals and plants were based 
chiefly on utilitarian ideas, or on such obvious txlcrnal characteristics 
as led to the division of pl.mts into herbs, trees and shrubs. But in 
iGGoJohn Ray (tG'jy 17051,“ a man of high distinction in the history 
of biology, published the first of a scries of works on systematic botany, 
which led to a great improvement in classitic.itiouand also toadvances 
in morphology, such as the recognilioii of llic tine nature of buds. 
Ray was the first to sec the importance of the distincliop between 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons in tlu 'mbryos of plants, and, by 
using also the fruit, flower, leaf, and other characters, he initiated 
a natural system of classification, and indicated many of the plant 
orders still used by botanists. He then turned to the comparative 
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' Translated by Ida Freund, Ttie Study of Chemical Composition, Cambridge, 1904, p. 283. 
* John Ray, by C. E. Raven Cambridge, 1943. 
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Biology anatomy of animals, and again made an advance towards a natural 
classification, in quadrupeds, birds and insects. Ray travelled much, 
often with Francis Willughby, studying plants and animals. He 
ceased to regard the ancients as the ultimate authority, and founded 
modern natural history on the sure basis of observation. 

Newton and The two most important consequences of Newton's labours were 

Philoiophy^ the establishment of the validity of terrestrial mechanics in celestial 
spaces, and the removal of unnecessary philosophic dogma from the 
structure of natural science. The Greek and mediaeval view, that the 
heavenly bodies wcie of special and divine nature, had been partly 
dissolved by Galileo’s telescope, but Newton carried the process much 
further. Philosophy, moreover, was still confused with science. Even 
Descartes, in framing a mechanical theory of astronomy, founded it 
upon a scholastic antithesis, and upon the metaphysical view that the 
essence ofmattcr was extension. Hence .Newton's detachment IVomsui li 
preconceptions marks a real advance. How far a new metapl\ysics 
was implicit in his interpretation of his results will be considered later. 

The way in which the meaning of his work was regarded liy liis 
immediate disciples can be seen by Roger Cotes’ Preface to the stroiul 
edition of the Principia, Here the surviving scliolastic philosophy, with 
its innate and inexplicable qualities, is contrasted with the Cartesians’ 
premature attempt at a mechanical system of nature founded <n\ 
a plenum filled with vortices, and with Newton’s method of a(.«.eptiiig 
only those hypotheses which can be shown to be in accordaiici: with 
observation. Cotes says: 

Those who have treated of natural philosophy may be neaily reduced lo ilin*e 
classes. Of these, some have attributed to the: several .spec i<\s of lhini?s specific and 
occult qualities, on which, in a manner unknown, they make th(‘ operations of the 
several bcxlics to de])end. 'Fhc sum of the doctrine of the schools derived frotn 
Aristotle and the? Peripatetics is herein contained. They aflirm that the several 
effccls of bodies ari.se from the particular natures of those IkkIIcs; but whence it is 
that Ixxlies dcriv'e those natures they do not tell us, and therefon* th<'y t<-ll us 
nothing. .And being entirely employed in giving names to things, and not in 
searching into things themselves, w'c may say, that they have invented a ji}ii]*>- 
sophical way of speaking, but not that they have made known us true philosophy. 

Others, therefore, by laying aside that useless heap of words, thought lo eniph>y 
their pains to better purpose. Thc.se supposed all matter homogeneous, and that 
the variety of forms which is seen in bodies arises from some vciy plain and siirqilc 
affections of the component particles; and by going on from simple things to those 
which arc more compounded, they certainly priicccd right, if they attribute no 
other profx-rlies to those primary affections of the particles than nature has done. 

‘ Sec in particular the Preface and Scholium in the Princifm^ and (Queries in the Opticks. 
Also A. J. .Snow. MalUr and Gravity in Newton's Physical Philosophy, Oxford, i j)26; K. A. Burtt, 
The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science, New York, 1925. 
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But when they take a liljerty of imagining at pleasure unknown figures and rnagni- 
tudes^and unrertaiu situations and mc»tions of the parts ; and, moreover, of supposing 
oecult fluids, freely pervading the pores of bfxlies, endued with an all-performing 
subtilly, and agitated with occult motions; they now run out into dreams and 
chimeras, and neglect the true r/)iLsiiUilion of things; wiiich certainly is not to be 
expected from fallac ious conjectures, when we can rc arc.ely ic'ar h it by the most 
ctnlain oijservaiions. Those* who fetch from hypcjthrses the foundation cjn which 
they build their spcM ulations, may form, indeed, an ingc'iiious romance*; but 
a romance it will still be. 

'riiere is left, then, the third class, which j>rofess <‘xpeii mental philosophy. These, 
indeed, derive the* causes of all things from the most simple princi]j|es possible; 
but, then, they assume nothing as a prim iple that is not prosed !>> phaenomena. 
They frame no hypotheses, nen' receise tinni into philosophy oiheiwise than as 
cpiestioris whose truth may be cJisputed. 7 ‘h( y procc*ed, llK‘ic*fore, in a twofold 
method, synthetical and analytical. Fn»ni som<' .select phaenomena they deduce 
i)y analysis the forces ofnature, and the mote simj}le laws offoires*, and from thence 
by synthesis shew the constitution of the* rest. That is that im (>inj)arably best way 
of philosophi/ing which our renowned author most justly embiac ed before the re.st. 
and thought alone worthy to bt* cultivated and adorned by his exce llent labours. 
Of this he has <'iven us a most illustrious example by the explication of the System 
of the VVc^rlci, most haj»pily dc'dured from the theoiy of gravity. 

L'uclcrlying Newton’s dynamics and astronomy arc the conceptions 
of absolute. space and time. Newton says that ho “ does nt>t define 'I ime, 
Space and Motion, a.s being well known to all’', but he distinguishes 
between, on the one liand, relative space and time as measured by 
our senses in terms of natural bodies and motions, and, on the other, 
absolute space which exists immovably and absolute time which flows 
equably ‘'without regard to anything cxtcniar'. The idea of "flow" 
bring.s in that of time as a necessary com[>onent; hcnci this definition 
of lime involves an clement of circularity, though it sc i ved Newton 
well enough.' Galileo’s ball moved in a straight line on the Earth, 
but the Earth revolves on its axis and moves round the Sun, while the 
Sun and its planets may travel through the heaven of stars. Newton 
concluded that a body moves in a straight line through absolute 
space with a constant speed, unless deflected by some force. Mach 
pointed out in 1883 that it was not legitimate to push this reasoning 
beyond reference to the fixed stars, and in the light of reci'iit 
knowledge, we can sec even more clearly that the ideas of absolute 
time and of ab.solutc space arc doctrines which do not necessarily 
follow' from the physical phenomena, tho.*gh perhaps in the seven- 
teenth c'cntuiy those ideas were fair assumptions from the facts of 
ordinary experience. Indeed, to avoid using the idea of absolute 
rotation is still a diiliculty for the Gompleic Relativist. 

' G. Wiiidred, “ History of Mathematical Time", his, No. 10, 1024, p. i ,ii and No. 38, 
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Newton’s work was assailed by Huygens and Leibniz as unphilo- 
sophical, because he offered no explanation of the ultimate cause of 
gravitational attraction. Newton was the first to see clearly that an 
attempt at an explanation, if necessary or possible at all, comes at 
a later stage. He took the known facts, formed a theoiy which fitted 
them and could be expressed in mathematical terms, deduced mathe- 
matical and logical consequences from the theory, again compared 
them with the facts by observation and experiment, and saw that the 
concordance was l Omplcte. It was not necessary to know the cause 
of the attraction; Newton regarded that as a secondary and inde- 
pendent problem, as yet only in the stage suitable for speculation. 
Wc might now go further, and say that it is not even necessary t(j 
know that such an attraction really exists. All the complex plaiieiary 
motions happen as though each particle in the solar system attracts <'vcry 
other in agreement with the law of mass and inverse square, and that 
is enough for the mathematical astronomer. 

Newton’s attracting particles are not necessarily atoms, but it is 
clear that they can well play that role. Newton is brought back to 
particles in his chemical researches, and his views on the nature of 
matter are given in the oft-quoted words at the end of the Opiicks: 

All these things being consider’d, it seems probable U) me, that God in ihe 
Beginning form’d Matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, moxr al/! Paitichs, 
of such Sizes and Figures, and with such other Piopcrtics, and in surli Prr»poiiion 
to Space, as most conduced to the. End for which he form'd them; rind th.it these 
primitive Panicles being Solids, are incomparably harder tJian any jKirous Bodies 
compounded of them; cvm so ver>' hard, as never to wear or break in pieces: 
No ordinary- Power being able to divide what God iiiinself made one in the lirsi 
Creation. ... It seems to me farther, that these Particles have not only a Vis inff tio. 
accompanied with such passive Laws of Motion as naturally re.sult from that horrr, 
but also that they arc moved by certain ariive Principles, such as is that of Gravilv, 
and that which causes Fermentation, and the C^ohesion of Btxiies. I'hese PiincipU 
I consider not as occult Qualities, supposed to result from the specific Forms <.if 
Things, but as general Laws of Nature, by which the 'Fhiiigs themselves are form’d ; 
their Truth appearing to us by Phaenoiricna, (hough their (.‘auses be not yet dis- 
cover’d. For these arc manifest Qualities, and their Causes only are occult. And 
the Aristotelians gave the name of occult Qualities n<it to manifest Qualities, but to 
such Qualities only as they supposc'd to lie hid in Bodies, and to be tlie unknown 
Causes of rnanife.st Efiecls ; Sur h a.s w'ould be the Causes of Gravity, and of magnetick 
and clcctrick Attraction.^, and of Fermentatiom, if we sljould suppose that these 
Forces or Actions arose from Qualities unknown to us, and uncapable of being 
discovered and made manifest. Sucli-occult Qualities put a stop to the Improvement 
of natural Philosophy, and therefore of late years have been rejected* I’o tell us 
that every Species ofThings is endowed wath an oc cult spccifick Quality by which it 
acts and produces manifest Effects, is to tell us nothing: But to derive two or three 
general Principles of Motion from Hiacnoinena, and aftcrward.s to tell us how the 
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Properties and Actions of all corporeal lliings follow from those manifest Principles, 
would be a very great step in Philosophy, though the Caases of those Principle.'* 
were not yet discover’d : And therefore I scruple not to propose the Principles of 
Motion above mention’d, they being of very general Extent, and leave their Causes 
to be found out. 

It is a testimony to the wisdom of Newton’s true scientific spirit of 
caution that, since his day, in spite of many attempts, no satisfactory 
mechanical explanation of gravitational at traction has been given, 
and that, in the light of Einstein’s researches, the problem has now 
been shifted to the realms of nou-Euclidcan geomctry\ In the Principia 
Newton said, “Hitherto I have not been able to discover the cause of 
those properties of gravity from phaenrimcna, and I frame no hypo- 
theses”. He only published a suggestion in the form of a query in his 
book on Opticks y a suggestion based on the pressures of a hypothetical 
inier-plaiietary aether, getting denser the further away from matter, 
and thus pressing bodies together. But guesses played no part in liis 
inductive exaiui nation (jI the liicts or in his mathematical deductions 
from his theory. 

Returning to his more definite opinions, his view of nature is shown 
in the Preface to the Principia’} 

'The dilliculty uf pliilosophy sccius to consist in this — from the phacnomcna of 
rnolions to inv<*stigate the furctvs of nature, and then from tlie.se forces to demon- 
strate the other phaenoinena; and to this end the general projxjNitions in the first 
and second hofiks arc dirccfi'tl. In the third book we give an example of this in 
the exi>licaiion of the System of the World; for by the propositions maihematirally 
demonstrated in the iirst book, we there derived from the c -^'Niial phaenomena 
the fon es of gravity with which bodies lend to the sun and in ■ several planets. 
Then from these forces, by other jiropositions w'hich arc also i.iaiheinalical, we 
deduce the motions of the planets, the comets, the niotm, and the sea. I wish we 
could derive the rest of the phaeiiornena of iialurc by the .same kind of reasoning 
from mechanical piinciples; for I am induecd by many reasons to suspect that they 
may all depend upon certain forces by wliicb the particles of bodies, by causes 
hitherto unknown, are eidicr mutually impelled towards each other, and cohere 
in regular figures, or are repelled and rec ede from each other: which forces being 
unknown, ])liilosnphers have hitherto at teniptctl the search of nature in vain; but 
I hope the piinei}jlc.s here laid down will atfuid some light eitlier to that or .sonic 
truci method of philosophy. 

Here he clearly contemplates the 'possibility of explaining all 
natural phenomena in mathematical terms of matter and motion, 
though whether he means the ‘’‘phacnomcna of nature” to include 
those of life or mind is not stated. But as far as other things go, he 
accepts as possible the mechanical view first propounded by Galileo. 
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He accepts also Galileo’s distinction between primary qualities, 
such as extension and inertia, which can be handled mathematically, 
and secondary qualities, such as colour, taste, sound, which arc but 
sensations in the brain induced by the primary qualities.* Man’s soul 
or mind is localized in the brain or sciisorium, to which motions are 
com'eyed from external objects by the nerves and from whii'h motions 
are transmitted to the muscles.- 

Professor E. A. Burtt holds that all this shows that, in spite of 
Newton’s empiricism and insistence on the need for experimental 
verification at every turn, in spite of his rejection of all j^liilosophic 
systems as a basis for science and of all unverifiablc hypotheses in its 
building, he did of necessity assume implicitly a metaphysical system 
which had all the greater influtmcc on thought because it was not 
explicitly stated.^ 

Xcwion’s authority was squarely l>ehind that view oF the eosnios whicli saw in 
man a puny irrelevant sj>ertator (so far as a being wholly imprisoned in a daik 
room can be called suc h) of the vast luathematiral system whose ri*gular motions 
according to mechanical principles conslilutcd the world of nature. 'I'lie gloriously 
romantic universe of Dante and Milton, that sot no iKnmds to the imagination of 
man as it played over space and time, had now been swept away. S)ja(e w.is 
identified with the realm of geometry, time with the continuity of nurnlx^r. 'J’he 
world that people had thought ihcmselv<*s living in —a world rich with colour and 
sound, redolent with fragrance, filled with gladriess, love and beauty, speaking 
everywhere of purposive harmony and creative ideals —was crowdrd ..o\v into 
minute corners in the brains of scattered organic beings, 'fhe really iinporianl 
world outside was a w'orld hard, cold, colourh^ss, silent and dead; a vvrald of 
quantity, a world of mathematically computable motions in merhaniral legularilv. 
Tlie wxjrld of qualities as immediately perceived by man became just a curious and 
quite minor effect of that infinite machine beyond. In iVew'ton lh(‘ Cartesian 
metaphysics, ambiguously interpreted and stripped of its distinctive claim lor 
serious philosophical consideration, finally overthnw Arisrotelianism and became 
the predominant world-view of modern times. 

Doubtless this eloquent passage represents truly the rcactioTi of 
those who disliked the new scientific outlook. Yet to Newton and his 
immediate followers it would have seemed tpiitc unfair, fo them the 
w'onderful order and harmony which Newton had brouglil into the 
picture of the world gave more aesthetic satisfaction than any confused 
kaleidoscopic view of nature seen by the naive outlook of common 
sense, by the misleading concepts of Aristotelian categories, or by the 
mythical imagery of poets, and spoke to them more plainly of the 
beneficent activity of an all-powerful Creator. The world of colour, 
love and beauty was still there, though, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 

' Oplicks, 3rd cd. p. iciS. * Ibid. p. 328. 

’ E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Sdence, New York, 1925, p. 23fi. 
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it was within the soul of man, a soul inspired by the Spirit of God, Newton and 
which sustains all creation in its majestic complexity, knows far more Philosophy 
of its beauty than is visible to man, and beholds it as very good. 

The true Newtonian attitude was admirably expressed by Joseph 
Addison in his famous ode : 

'I’Ik* .spaciou.s rirniarm*nl on high, 

With all the bluo cthcrial sky, 

And spanglrd hcav‘ns, a shining frame, 

'Fheir great Original prfx*laim: 


What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 

W'hal I ho’ nor real voire nr)r sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 

In reason’s ear they all rej'oire. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ev« « singing as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is divine”. 

Indeed, with <\ very slight misunderstanding of Addison’s meaning, 
he may lx: tak(‘n as giving a projdietie answer to Doctor Hunt. 

It must l)e allowed that, at a later date, Newton's science was taken 
by others as the basis of a mechanical philosophy, but that was not 
the fault of Newton or his friends. I'hey did their best, in the 
theological language which was natural to them, to make clear their 
belief that Newtonian dynamics did not controvert, rather indeed 
strengthened, a spiritual view of reality. It might have l>^en safer had 
llu’y taken explicitly with Newton’s scieme Descartes’ metaphysical 
philosophy of dualism, which left a clear, if more limited, place for 
mind and soul. Nevertheless, to them theism was fundamental and 
unquestioned, and they had no fear in accepting fully and entirely 
the u^w science. 

I'hc meaning of the mechanical view of nature in the light ofpresent 
knowledge will be considered in later chapters of this book. New ton’s 
assumption that, for “the mathematical principles uf natural philo- 
sophy”, the world consists of matter in motion, seems little more than 
a definition of the aspeclTrom which dyn mical science finds it con- 
venient to regard nature. There arc many other aspects, physical, 
psychological, aesthetic, religious, and only when they are studied 
together can wc hope to catch a vision of reality. 

Newlon, in spite of his mathematical power, tried to maintain 
an empirical attitude He continually repeats that he makes no 
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hypotheses, meaning metaphysical, unverifiable h)"pothcscs, or those 
theories which arc accepted on authority, and puts forward nothing 
tliat cannot be confirmed by observation or experiment. It wiis not 
that he had no philosophic or theological interests : quite the contrary. 
He was a philosopher and a deeply religious man, but he regarded 
tliese subjects as a vision to be seen from the topmost pinnacles of 
human knowledge, and not as the foundation on which it must be 
built : the end and not the beginning of science. 'I’he Principia opens 
with definitions and laws of motion which summarize the known fads. 
Tw'O volumes are filled with the mathematical deductions from these 
statements which established the great sciences of dynamics and 
astronomy. A “General Scholium’’ of seven pages at the end of the 
book, added in the second edition, contains all that Newton thought 
could fairly be written in such a work on the metaj>hysical import of 
his physical discoveries. It is expressed in the natural theological 
language of the time. Its sense is that of the argument from design. 
“This most beautiful System of the Sun, Planets and Gornets”, 
he wrote, “could only proceed from the counsel and dominion ol’aii 
intelligent and powerful Being.. . God “endures for ever and is 
everyw'here present, and by existing always and everywhere, he 
constitutes duration and space”. Thus to Ncwion, absolute lime and 
space arc constituted by the cvcrla.sting and boundless Presence of God, 
In the less systematic and less formal (|ueries in the book on Oplicks^ 
Newton tells us more about. his speculative opinions. “The main 
Business of Natural Philosophy is to argue from Phaenomena without 
feigning Hypotheses, and to deduce Causes from Efiects, till we come 
to the very first Cause, which certainly is not mechanical. . . . Dors it 
not appear from Phaenomena that there is a Being incorporeal, living, 
intelligent, omnipresent, who in infinite Space as in his Sensory, sees 
the things tlicmsclvcs intimately, and thoroughly perccivt's them, and 
comprehends them wholly by their immediate presence to himself.” * 
Newton docs not conceive of God merely as a First Cause Who 
makes and starts a machine which then runs for ever alone. God is 
immanent in nature; “He governs all things and knows all things that 
are or can be done. . . . Who being in all Places, is more able by his 
Will to move the Bodies within his boundless uniform Sensorium, and 
thereby to form and reform the Parts of the Universe, than we arc by 
our Will to move the Parts of oiir owm Bodies”.- With a shortsighted- 
ness unusual in him, Newton also invoked God to correct by direct 
interposition irregularities which may gradually accumulate in the 

‘ Opiicks, Query a8. * Opticksy 3rd ed. p. 379. 
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solar system owing to disturbing causes, such as the action of comets.^ 
When Laplace showed that such causes correct themselves, and proved 
the essential dynamical stability of the solar system, this argument 
was used against the conclusion which it had been framed to 
establish. 

Newton’s metaphysical ideas were expounded and somewhat mis- 
interpreted by Richard Bentley in his sermons and by Samuel Clark.^ 
Bentley c(mcludcs that “universal gravitation, a thing certainly 
existent in nature, is above all mechanism and material cause, and 
proceeds from a higher principle, or divine energy and impression”, 
though its routine may be described in mechanical terms. Clark 
finds it Rccessar)' to suppose that 

(jravity cannot be explained by mutual intpulsive attradiori )f matter, because 
every ini|Jiilsc acts in proj)orti<jn to the mass of a btxiy. Clonse(]nf*ntly, iht-re must 
be a principle which can get inside of a solid and hard brxly, and — htcatue attraction 
at a distance is 'disurd-’-ihcixl'orc we must postulate a certain iminatetial spirit, uhich 
jiioretns matter aaotding to well ordered rules. 'I'liis itumaterial force is universal in 
bodies, everywhere and always. .. .(Gravity or tlie weight of Ik>dies is not any 
accidental EU'ect of Motion or of .iny very subtile Matter, but an oilginal and 
general Law of all Maile r impressed upon it by Gexl, and maintained in it bv some 
ellh ient powtT, whicii penetrates the solid Substance of it. 

Newton did not regard gra\ ity as a fundamental property of matter, 
but as a phenomenon to be ex])lained l)y further research into physical 
causes. But Bentley and Clark took his belief in a metaphysical, 
ultimate and final cause of nature as the direct and immediate cause 
of gravity, from which he had carefully ‘Separated li. Here we see 
a misunderstanding of Newton used in a iheistic dirccliiui, as it came 
to be used later in the opposite sense. Indeed, Newton seems fated to 
have been misunderstood. Action at a distance, which he held to be 
absurd, was reckoned his essential idea, and its establishment his 
greatest acliicvemciit. The “ most beautiful System of the Sun, Planets 
and Comets”, which to Newton could only proceed from a Ijcncficcnt 
Creator, was used in the eighteenth century as the l^asis for a mechanical 
philosophy, and replaced the atomism of the ancients as the starling 
point of an atheistic materialism. 

It is evident that in the age of Newton — the age of the i rst great 
synthesis of scientific knowledge — the revolution in the intellectual 
outlook of mankind involved a revolution in the statement ofdogmatic 
religious belief. On the one hand, it was impossible to continue to 
hold the naive conception of the Cosmos which had become embedded 

' Opticks, 3rd cd. p. 378. 

* Sc‘c A. J. Snow, Matter anC dravity in Newton's Physical Phihsophy, Oxford, 1926, p. 190. 
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in Aristotelian and Thomist philosophy, impossible any longer to gaze 
into heaven just above the sky and to shudder at the rumblings of hell 
beneath the ground. Light ceased to be an all-pervading mysterious 
substance of colourless purity, the very dweBing-place of God, and 
became a physical manifestation, having laws to be investigated with 
mirrors and lenses, and colours to be analysed by a prism. On the 
other hand, the type of instinctive inarticulate Platonism which is 
seen in pietism and mysticism was equally inapplicable to the new 
mental attitude. Men were left with the more rational Platonism, 
w^hich, like the first type, held that eternal truth is reached by an 
innate power or revelation from within, yet regarded mathematical 
or geometrical harmony as the essence of being. This variety of 
Platonism led through the ideas of Galileo and Kepler to the mathe- 
matical system of Newton. It accepted the inner power or revela- 
tion as the basis of reason, and the theory then became a form of 
intellectualism, which sought to find the truth about the Divine 
Nature both in the physical order of the Universe, and in the moral 
law. In this way a severe rationalism was put forward in opposition 
to all the romantic forms of religion that went by the name of 
‘enthusiasm’. The seat of religious belief was thus moved from tlu* 
heart to the head: mysticism w^as excommunicated by maiheniatics 
...the way was opened for a liberal Christianity whi. Ii might 
ultimately supersede traditional beliefs", and for the “religioji within 
the limits of reason” sought •by Kant.* 

Newton played an important part in defending the Univer^iiy of 
Cambridge against the attack on its independence by Jamo'; ll. Hr 
was elected to the Convention Parliament which settled tJie suece.^sion 
of the Crown, and was again elected in 1701. 

In 1693 he suffered from a nervous breakdown, and his friends 
decided that it would be well for him to leave Caml)ridge. They 
obtained for him the post of Warden of the Mint, and later he became 
Master, the highest office there. He gave up his chemical and 
alchemical researches, and put the papers eonccrnitig them into a 
locked box. 

His move to London marked a complete change in his life. His 
scientific achievements won for him a pre-eminent position, and for 
twenty-four years, from 1703 till his death, he was President of the 
Royal Society, which gained rhuch authority by his unique powers 
and reputation. In spite of the absence of mind which marked his 
early years, his work at the Mint showed that he had become an 

' G. S. Brett, Sir Isaac Newton, Baltimore, 1928, p. 265). 
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able and efficie^f inan of affairs, though he was always nervously 
intolerant of criticism or opposition. 

His niece Catherine Barton, a witty and beautiful woman, kept 
house for him, and it was on this second part of his life that the 
eighteenth century built up its Newtonian legend. Catherine m irried 
John Conduitt; their only child became the wife of Viscount I ; ming- 
ton and the Lymingtons’ son succeeded to the Earldom of Portsmouth. 
Thus Newton’s belongings passed into the possession of the Wallop 
family. In 1872 the fifth Lord Portsmouth gave some o’ Newton’s 
scientific papers to the Cambridge University Library. Ai a later date 
some more of his books and papers were sold. Part of the papers were 
acquired by Lord Keynes; the books were bought by the Pilgrim 
Trust, and have now (1943) been presented to Trinity College. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Mathematirs and .Astronomy — Chemistry —Botany, Zoology and Physiology — 
Geographical Discovery — From Locke to Kant — Determinism and Materialism. 

It was unfortunate that the dilTercncc in notation used by Newton 
and Leibniz in their separate discoveries of the infinitesimal calculus 
was complicated by a dispute about priority. For one or both (»f these 
reasons, there arose a divergence lietwccn the work of the English and 
Continental mathematicians. The former used .Newton’s symbols, but 
for the most part neglected his new process of analysis to follow tlu' 
geometrical methods in which he was accustomed to recast his results. 
Consequently the English school had little share in the development 
of the new calculus in the first half of the eighteenth century, carried 
out on the Continent especially by James IkTiionilli. But ir.xperi- 
mentally one blank in Newton’s scheme was filled later by measure- 
ments of actual gravitational terrestrial forces, and thus of the gravita- 
tion constant; Maskelync about 1775 observed the deflection of a 
plumb line on opposite sides of a mountain, and in 1 79K Henry 
Cavendish described observations on the attraction betw<“cn two 
heavy balls in a delicate torsion balance diwiseil by Michell. I’his 
method was also used by Boys in iBpf). He found that two point 
masses of i gramme each, i centimetre apart, would attract one 
another with a force of 6'6576 x io“® dynes, which makes the density 
of the Earth 5'5270 times that of water. 

Newton’s work was made known in France by the writings ol' 
Maupertuis and others, and carried on by d’.‘\lembcrt, Clairault and 
Euler. Voltaire spent the years from 1726 to 1729 in England,' and 
with Madame du Ghatclct published a popular treatise on the 
Newtonian system, which proved a source of inspiration to many of 
the writers in the famous French Encyclopidie. 

The first edition of that unequal work was published, under great 
difficulties, between 1751 and 1780, in thirty-five folio volumes, 
Diderot being general editor and, for the early years, d’Alembert 
taking charge of the articles on mathematics. The work served to focus 

* M. S. Libby, Voltaire and the Sciences, New York, Mriloii, /jiv, No. C8, 1936, 

P-442- 
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scientific thought. Its general tone was prcponderatingly theistic but 
heretical, with an increasing tendency to attack the Government, the 
Roman Church, and finally Christianity itself. 

In mathematics and its applications Taylor (1715) and Maclaurin 
(1698-1746) showed how to expand certain series, and used them 
in the theory of vibrating strings and in astronomy. Bradley 
obtained a definite velocity for light from observations of the aberra- 
tion of the stars (1729; sec p. 1^99) . Euler (1707-1783) created new 
departments in analysis, revised and improved many branches of 
mathematics, and published books on optics and on the general 
principles of natural philosophy. 

Joseph Louis Lagrange (1736 1813), perhaps the greatest mathe- 
matician of the century, was chiefly interested in pure tli(‘ory. He 
created the calculus ol‘ variations, and systematized the subject of 
differential equations. But his sweeping generalizations could often 
he used in ]dwsical problems. He himself published work on astro- 
iu)my, in wliich Ji<! advanced the treatment of the difiicult problem 
of calculating the mutual gravitational effect of three bodies. Also, in 
his gr(‘at treatise Mkanique A 7 talytiqm\ he founded the whole of 
mechanics on the u)nservation of'cnerg\' in the form of the principles 
of virtual velocities and least action. 

Lhe principle of virtual velocities (or virtual work;, used by 
Leonardo da \'inei to deduce the law of the lever, was defined by 
Stevin as “What is gained in jiower is lost in speed*’. Maupertuis 
gave the name of “action*’ to the sum of the products of space (or 
length) and velocity, and, assuming for metaphysical reasons that 
something should be a minimum in such processes as the propagation 
of light, showed that the facts agreed with the supp'\sition that light 
chose the path (^f least action. Lagrange extended the principle to 
the motion of any bodies, the " action” being defined as the space 
integral of the momentum or double the time integral of the kinetic 
energy. We shall meet this quantity action again bi Hamiltoirs 
equations, and finally in Planck’s recent quantum theory. 

I .agrange’s diflVrential equations gave to the subject a new generality 
and completeness. They reduced the theory of mechanics to general 
formulae from which can be derived the ^ articular equations needed 
for the solution of each separate problem.' 

But even more was done to develop the Newtonian system by 


' By Newton’s second law of motion, the rale of change of momentum of a particle is 
equal to the impressed force. Applying this along each of three axes a, _v and z at right 
angles to each other, we have * v— A', 2' and where tn is the mass and A', 2^ and 
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Kerre Simon dc Laplace (1749^-1827), the son of a cottager in 
Normandy, who, by his own abilities and skilful successive adapta- 
tions to a changing environment, ended as a Marquis of the 
Restoration. 

Laplace improved the treatment of problems of attraction by 
adapting Lagrange’s method of potential,* and he completed Newton’s 
work in one most important aspect, for he proved that the planetary 
motions were stable, the perturbations produced either by mutual 
influences, or by external bodies such as comets, being only temporary. 
Thus Newton’s fear that the solar system would become deranged 
with time by its own action was shown to be unwarranted. 

In 1796 Laplace published his Systhne du Monde, which contains 
a history of astronomy, a general account of the Newtonian system, 
and of the nebular hypothesis, according to which the solar system 
was evolved from a rotating mass of incandescent gas, a suggest ion 
which had been made in 1755 by Kant, who went further than 
Laplace, and imagined creation ex nihilo and the formation of the 
nebula from primordial chaos. Modern research shows that this 
hypothesis is not sound for the comparatively small structure of 
the Sun and planets, but may hold good for the larger aggregates 
of stars, seen in the process of formation in the spiral nebulae 
and at a later stage of development in our own stellar galaxy or 
“Milky Way”. 

Laplace’s analytical discussion was given in his larger work, Mcca- 
nique Celeste, in 1799-1805,2 In which he translated the substance of 
Newton’s Principia into the language of the infinitesimal calculus, and 
completed it in many details. 


JZ arc the components of the force acting. From these expressions Lagrange deduced 
general equations of motion in the form 


dtd'q 


where L, the Lagrangian function, represents the difference between the kinetic and 
potential energies of the system, t the time and Q, the external force acting <)n the system 
so as to tend to increase any co-ordinate q. 

* The physical meaning of potential may be suggested by saying that tlic rate of decrease 
of potential in any direction measures the force in that direction on the unit, mass, 
electric charge or whatever it he. Laplace showed that the potential V always satisfies ilie 
differential equation 


dW , 

dir cy* Bz* 


may be termed the local concentration of V. Poisson obtained (1813) a more general 
form, — 4ir/», a relation which appears in all branches of mathematical pliy.sics and 
“may represent analytically some general law of nature which has not been yet reduced 
to words’* (Rouse Ball). 

^ A final historical volume was issued in 1825 
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Someone had told Napoleon that the book contained no mention of the name 
of God; Napoleon, who was fond of putting embarrassing questions, received it 
with the remark, “ M. Laplace, they tell me you have written this large book on the 
system of the universe, and have never even mentioned its Creator”. Laplace, who, 
though the most supple of politicians, was as stiff as a martyr on every point of his 
philosopliy, drew himself up and answered bluntly, “Jc n’avais pas besoin de cette 
hypolhdse-ld”. Napoleon, greatly amused, told this reply to Lagrange, who 
exclaimed, “Ah! e’est une belle hypothec; ^*a explique beaucoup dc c hoses”. 


Laplace co-orcliaatcd all existing work on probability, and explained 
capillarity by the assumption of forces of attraction insensible at all 
save minute distances. He also explained the fact that too small a 
figure was given for the velocity of sound in air by Newton's formula 
of the square n)ot of the elasticity divided by the density. Laplace 
traced the. discrepancy to heal whicli, developed in the wav^e by the 
sudden compression and a bsorbed by the sudden expansion alternately, 
increases the elasticity of the air, and therefore the velocity of the 
sr)und. 

Further work on gravitational astronomy did little more than com- 
plete the work of Newton and Laplace. What seemed a final test of 
the validity of Newton's hy|iothesi.s of attraction was given in 1846 by 
prediction of the existence of an unknown planet, a re\'cr.sal of the 
method of Newton and Laplace. Tlic perturbations from its orbit of 
the j)lanel Uranus were not fully to be accounted for by the action of 
the other known bodies, and, to explain these irregularities, the 
influence of a new planet was assumed, and its necessary position 
calculated indcpendeiilly l)y John Couch Adams of Cambridge and 
the French mathematician Lcverricr. Turning his telesc<jpc to tlic 
position indicated by Leverrier, the astronomer Galle of Berlin detected 
a planet to which the name of Neptune was given. 

The accuracy of Newton’s theory proved to be amazing. For two 
centuries every fancied discrepancy was re.solvcd, and, by help of the 
theory, generations of astronomers were able to explain and predict 
astronomical phenomena. Even now the experimental resources of 
civilization must be exhausted in order to ..now that Newton's law of 
gravity involves certain minute discrepancies with our present know- 
ledge of astronomy. Lagrange described the Principia as the greatest 
production of the human mind, and Newton, not only as the greatest 
genius that had ever existed, but also as the most fortunate : “ for there 
is but one universe, and It can happen to but one man in the world’s 
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history to be the interpreter of its laws’’. The ve?dict would be 
expressed otherwise now, in the light of the stupendous complexity of 
nature since revealed to us. Bu4: it serves well to show the cfh'ct in the 
next century of Newton’s work on one of the minds best able to 
appreciate it. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century, experimental chemistry 
was carried further by many skilful observers. Wilhelm Homberg 
studied the combination of alkalies with acids in different proportions, 
and thus supplic * evidence in favour of the theory that a salt is 
formed by the union of an acid and a base. This theory, whic h arose 
from the work of Sylvius, was the starting point of many of the mcKlcrii 
ideas of chemical structure, and fills an important j 3 lace in history. 

The next generation was marked by the work of Hermann i>o(‘r- 
haave of Leyden, who published in 1732 ‘‘the most complete and 
luminous chemical treatise of his time”,^ and of Stephen Hales, 
w'ho investigated gases such as hydrogen, the two oxides of c.irboii, 
sulphur dioxide, marsh gas and others, regarding them all as ai?- 
modified or “tinctured” in difrerent ways by the presence of other 
bodies. 

The chief difficulty of the early chemists w^as to und(‘rstand the 
phenomena of flame and combustion. When bodies arc burnt, it 
seems that something escapes. This something, for loitg idc'iitified with 
sulphur, was called “phlogiston", the principle of fire, by G. f". Stahl 
(1660-1734), physician to thg King of Prussia. His thfM)ry, (le\ eloped 
from the ideas of Bccchcr, w^as widely accepted after liis death, and 
dominated the chemical thought of the later years of the eighteenth 
century. Both Rey and Boyle had shown that when metals were l^uriu 
the solid increased in weight; therefore phlogiston must possess a 
negative weight, and Aristotle’s conception of a body essentially light 
w'as born again out of due lime. Chemical science, ignoring the 
achievements of physics, learnt to express its facts in terms of tliis 
hypothesis. Owing to its influence, as well as to that of older lhcorit‘s, 
isolated investigations which pointed to more modern views failed 10 
impress the minds of chemists; the facts had to be rediscovered and 
then reinterpreted. 

As described in Chapter III, the existence of an active principle in 
the air and its significance in respiration and combustion had been 
demonstrated a century before the final discovery of oxygen. Oxygen 
was prepared from saltpetre by Borch in 1678, and once more in 1 729 
by Hales, who collected it over water. Carbon dioxide was obtained 

‘ Sir Ed. Thorpe, History of Chemistrj^ vol. i, London, 19JI, p. 67. 
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and given the name “gas silvcstrc’* by van Helmont about 1640, and Chemistry 
the isolation of hydrogen may even be traced back to Paracelsus, who 
described the action of iron filings on vinegar. Yet all these observa- 
tions were forgotten and their significance lost; air was still believed 
to be the only gaseous element. 

In the eighteenth century chemical industry began to stimulate the 
science. Joseph Black of Edinburgh, about 1755, discovered that a 
new ponderable gas, distinct from atmospheric air, was combined in 
the alkalies, lie named tliis gas “fixed air"’. It was what wc now call 
carbon dioxide or carbonic acid. In 1 774 Schcelc discovered chlorine. 

Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) prepared oxygen l)y heating mercuric 
oxide, and discovered its unicjue power of supporting combustion. 

Following earlier work (p. 121 ) he also showed that it was essential to 
the respiration of animals. But he described it as depniogisticated air, 
and failed to perceive that Jiis discovery Jiad turned a new page in the 
history of science. Henry Cavendish ^1731-1810; demonstrated the 
compouno natuie ofwatcrin 1781 (publishedin 1 784), thus dethroning 
it from its proud position as one of the elements. But he still described 
its constituent gases as phlogiston and dcphlogislicated air. In 1783 
Janies Watt published the same views, which afterwards led com- 
mentators to a controversy about priority. 

Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743 -1794), who was sent to the 
guillotine with other farmers of the taxes, since “the Republic had no 
need of savants", disproved the prevalent idea that water wa> con- 
verted into earth when boiled. He showed that the residue left was 
dissolved from the vessels (glass, etc.), and that wat *r, repeatedly 
distilled, was pure and constant in density. 

Lavoisier repeated the experiments of Priestley and Cavendish, 
accurately weighing his reagents and products. For instance, in one 
experiment he heated to just below its boiling-point 4 ounces of 
mercury in contact with 50 cubic inches of air. Red calx of mercury 
was formed and increased till the twelfth day. The weight of the 
calx was 43 grains, and the volume of the residual air was 42 to 
43 cubic inches, ^ of the original volume. The residual air would 
not support combustion, and small animals died in it in a few 
minutes. 

The 45 grains of red calx were then heated strongly in a small 
retort. 41^ grains of metallic mercury and a gas wore formed. The 
latter was ( ollected over water, measured, and found to fill 7 to 
8 cubic inches and to weigh 3.J to 4 grains. But 41 i -f 3J “43 grains, 
so that all the substancii was accounted for — the total mass had 
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remained constant. The gas maintained both flame and life more 
vigorously than ordinary air. Lavoisier says; 

Reflection on the conditions of this experiment shows that the mercury on 
calcining absorbs the salubrious and respirable portion of the atmosphere, and that 
the portion of the air which remains behind is a noxious kind of gas incapable of 
supporting combustion and respiration. Hence atmospheric air is composed ol two 
elastic fluids of different and so to speak opposite nature. 

Lavoisier grasped the all-important fact that to explain this and 
many similar experiments, as well as those of Priestley and Cavendish, 
the theory of phlogiston was not needed, that it was unnecessary' to 
invent a body with properties fundamentally different from those of 
other material substances. Newton had based his mechanics on the 
assumption that mass 'was constant, an assumption justified by liis 
success. He proved also that, while mass and weight were different 
conceptions, they were accurately i>roportioncd to each other when 
compared experimentally. Lavoisier, by the unanswerable evidence 
of die balance, showed that, although matter may alter its state in 
a series of chemical actions, it does not change in amount; tJic 
quantity of matter is the same at the end as at the beginning of every 
operation, and can be traced throughout by its weight. Yhc r(m- 
stituents of water were seen to be gases with the ordinary properti(‘s 
of matter, possessing mass and weight, and Lavoisier named them 
hydrogen (the water-forming element) and oxygen ( the acid-forming 
clement).^ Burning and respiration were finally shown to be alike in 
kind; one a quick, and the other a slow, process of oxidation, each 
leading to an increase in weight equal to the weight of oxygen com- 
bined. The conception of phlogiston with negative weight vanished 
from science. The principles established by Galileo and Newton in 
mechanics were carried over into chemistry. 

We must now pick up the story of Biology as it was left by Ray. 
Ray seems to have obtained some of his terminology from the work 
of Jung, and through Ray it passed to lannacus (Carl von Linne, 
1707-1778), the .son of a Swedish clergyman, who founded his famous 
system of classification on the sex organs of plants. This classification 
held its own till replaced by the modern system which, returning by 
the light of evolution to the ideas of Ray, and considering all the 
characters of the organism, tries to place the plants in groups wliich 
express their natural relations. 

‘ Both proved misnomers: hydrogen is present in many compounds l^csides water, and 
acids exist without oxygen; e.g. in 1808 Davy could extract nothing from hydrochloric 
acid but hydrogen and chlorine, both elements. 
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An approach to a systematic double nomenclature in plants was 
made by Bauhin and Tournefort, and carried further by Linnaeus. 
Linnaeus turned his attention also to the varieties of the human 
species, having been struck by the obvious differences of race brought 
to his notice during his wanderings among the Laplanders in his 
search for Arctic plants. In his System of Nature he placed man with 
apes, lemurs and bats in the order of “Primates’’, and subdivided 
man into four groups according to skin colour and other characteristics. 

A corresponding development in the knowledge of animals was 
stimulated by the information acquired by travellers, and by the 
arrival of specimens of rare and strange beasts to grace the various 
royal menageries. The close of the first stage in modern zoological 
science was marked by the publication by Buffon ( 1707-1788) of an 
encyclopaedic Natural History of Animab. Here again the microscope 
when applied gave an insight first into intimate structure and then 
into the functions of the different organs, and moreover showed the 
existence of vast numbers of minute living bodies, both animal and 
vegetable, hitherto unsuspected. Though regarding Linnaeus’ classi- 
fication as “line verite liumiliante pour Thomme'’, Buffon could not 
close his eyes to the evidence pointing towards animal relationships, 
and he ventured the remark, which he afterwards withdrew, that, had 
it not been for the express statements of the Bible, one might be 
tempted to seek a common origin for the horse and the ass, the man 
and the monkey. 

Ill ancient and mediaeval times men believed that living things 
might arise spontaneously from dead matter. Frogs, for instance, 
might be generated from mud by sunshine, and, when the new world 
was discovered, it was suggested that perhaps the aboriginal Americans, 
whose descent from Adam was difficult to trace, might have had the 
same kind of origin. I’hc first serious doubt about spontaneous genera- 
tion seems to have been raised by Francesco Redi (i6-26-i679), who 
showed that, if the flesh of a dead animal wTre protected from insects, 
no grubs or maggots appeared in it. Redi’s experiments were con- 
sidered to be incompatible wath the teaching of the Scriptures, and 
were attacked on that ground ; an interesting fact in the light of the 
controversy which arose in the nineteenth century'' over the work of 
Schwann and Pasteur. Here the protaj^onists had changed sides. 
Vogt, Haeckel and other materialists upheld the belief in spontaneous 
generation as a naturalistic explanation of the origin of life, while 
orthodox theologians welcomed negative results as showing that life 
had only arisen by a direct act of God. Even in our own day attempts 
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Botany, to prove spontaneous generation were reprobated as being based on 
the assumption that life might arise without direct creation. It seems 
difficult for some minds to accept facts without reference to their 
1 ‘ancicd implications. But, to return to the eighteenth century, we 
find that Redi’s work was repeated by the Abbe Spallanzani (1729- 
1799), who confirmed the experiments, and proved that not even 
minute forms of life would develop in decoctions which had been 
boiled vigorously and then protected from the air. Here we see 
anticipations of Pasteur and of modern bacteriology. 

In Chapter III wc left animal physiology when Sylvius had thrown 
aside van Helmont i spiritualistic ideas of ferments governed by 
archaei under the rule of the sensitive soul, and was trying to explain 
digestion, respiration and other functions of the body by means of an 
effervescence like that which occurs when vitriol is poured on iron 
filings or on ashes long exposed to the air. 

The pendulum now swung back again. ^ Stahl carried over into 
yjhysiology the mental outlook from which he had studied chemistry. 
He maintained the view that all the changes of the living body, 
though they might superficially resemble ordinary chemical actions, 
were yet fundamentally different, because they were diri'ctly governed 
by a sensitive soul, anima sensitiva, which pervaded all parts. 

Stahl’s “sensitive soul”, unlike that described by van Helmtint, had 
no need of intermediaries — archaei or ferments. It controlled directly 
the chemical and otherr processes of the body. It differed entirely 
from the “rational soul” of Descartes’ philosophy. To Descart(*s with 
his sharp dualism, the human body apart from the soul was a machine, 
governed by ordinary mechanical laws. 'J o Stahl it was not governed 
by ordinary physical and chemical laws; but, as long as it was alive, 
it was controlled in all details by the sensitive soul on a plane far above 
physics and chemistry. The living body was fitted for special purposes 
— to be the true and continued temple of the soul, which built uj) the 
body and used it for vital ends. The link between soul and body, 
according to Stahl, was to be found in motion; the preservation aiul 
repair of structures, sensation and its concomitants, are modes of 
motion directed by the sensitive soul. Thus Stahl was the founder of 
modern vitalism, though his “sensitive soul” passed later into a 
vaguer “vital principle”. 

Meanwhile those who did not follow Stahl were divided into a 
mechanical school and a school that laid more stress on chemical 
fermentation. Boerhaave combined these views in his Instiiutiones 

* Sir M. Foster, History of Physiology, Cambridge, 1901. 
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Medicae (1708), though he held that digestion was more of the nature 
of solution than of fermentation. Dr Singer says that, considering the 
wide range of his powers, Boerhaavc must be regarded as the greatest 
physician of modern times. ^ 

Later in the century, by experiments on kites, dogs and other 
animals, new insight into digestion was gained, especially by dc 
Reaumur and Spallanzani. Blood pressure was first measured experi- 
mentally in horses by Stephen Hales, ^ who also measured the pressure 
of the sap in trees. 

Sir Michael Foster considered that the year 1757 marks “the 
dividing line between modern physiology and all that went before'’, 
because in that year was published the first volume of the Elementa 
Physiologiae of Albrecht von Haller (i7o8-“i777).^ In this work, of 
which the eighth and last volume left the press in 1 765, Haller gives 
a systematic and candid account of the tlicn slate of physiological 
kiu)wlcdge about all parts of the body. He himself made important 
advances in ‘Ntiuly of the mechanics of respiration, of the develop- 
ment of the embryo, and of muscular irrital)ility. 

He recognized a force inherent in muscle, which for some little 
time survives the death of the body. But usually the muscles are 
called into action by another force carried to the muscles from the 
brain by the nerves. Experiments show, he says, that nerves alone 
feel; they iire therefore the only instruincms of scnsaiion as, by their 
action on muscles, they are the only instruments of movement. All 
the nerves arc gathered into the medulla cerebri in tlic central parts of 
the brain, whence it may be inferred tliat ‘"this cemral part of the 
brain feels and that in it arc presented to the mind impressions 
which the nerves, distributed at their extreme ends, have carried to 
the brain”. Tliis is confirmed by the phenomena of disease and by 
experiments on living animals. Passing on to “conjectures” he 
suggests that the nervous iluid is “an element of its own kind”, that 
the nerves are hollow tubes to contain it, and that, since both sensation 
and movement have their source in the medulla of the brain, the 
medulla is the scat of the soul. 

While astronomy was throwing light on the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and physiology was groping amid the mysteries of the human 
frame, geographical discoveiy w^as widciiiiig the knowledge of the 
surface of the Earth. The art of navigation had been much improved. 
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‘ C. SiTiRcr, A Short History of Medicine, Oxford, 1928, p. 140. 
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Stevin invented decimal arithmetic at the end of the sixteenth century, 
isco.^ Napier introduced logarithms in 1614, Oughtred the slide rule 
in 1622. The measurement of longitude became possible when the 
position of the Moon among the stars could be predicted by Newton’s 
lunar theory, and thus the apparent lime of the same celestial 
phenomenon obtained at two places. The measurement only became 
easy and accurate when John Harrison improved the c hronometer 
in 1761-1762 by compensating the effect of changes in temperature 
by the unecjual expansion of two metals. When that was done, 
Greenwich time could be taken on each ship, and compared with 
astronomical events .40 as to give the longitude. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries systematic exploration 
of the globe began to be undertaken. If the cxj)lorers of this period 
cannot claim for their voyages the full romance associated with the 
pioneers of discovery in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, pioneers 
who first revealed the Earth as wc now know it,* the work of these 
later navigators is remarkable for the growth of the spirit of scientific 
investigation which it displays, and it had much to do with the 
general change in intellectual outlook registered in the French En- 
cyclopaedia. 

Among the explorers, I must mention, as in private duty bound, 
Williarn Dampier (1651-1715), who was one of the first to show tlic 
new attitude of mind. His keen eye noted every new tree plant, 
and his facile pen described its form and hue with careful accuracy. 
His Discourse on Winds became a classic of meteorology, and he also 
made notable advances in knowledge both in hydrography and in 
terrestrial magnetism. ^ 

Dampier began his adventures as a buccaneer, and had to make 
his own way in the world till his books made him famous. Seventy 
years later, however, scientific interest in exploration had much 
increased, and with it the status of the explorer. Captain James Cook 
(1728-1779), who had published work on a solar eclipse, was sent out 
at the instance of the Royal Society to observe a transit of V’^enus from 
Tahiti in the South Pacific Ocean. His later voyages of discovery 
were conducted with the hope of finding an Antarctic Continent. In 
this they failed, but they secured much information of scientific value, 
such as the cause and treatment of scurvy, and the geography of 
Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Ocean. 


* W. Olmste:d, /rw, 94, p. 117 (1942). 

« Dampier's Vtcfages, London 1715. 1.906; CIcnncll Wilkiason. life of William 
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In England, Dampicr’s books of “Voyages’* led to a literary out- Geographical 
burst, for which Defoe set the fashion in Robinson Crusoe and Swift in I^iscovery 
Gulliver^ s Travels. The voyages of Dampier, Cabot, Baudier, Chardin, 

Bernier and others had much to do with the general intellectual 
development of France in the years before the Revolution.^ Several 
of those who wished to criticize the world under the French Monarchy 
wrote books to show how much better it would l3c in a far island 
Utopia. By the real observations and false conclusions of actual 
explorers and the imaginations of the romancers, cults arose of fancied 
“Republiques d’Outrc Mer”, of “Lc Bon Sauvage” and “Le Sage 
Chinois”. The virtues of other religions, Buddhist, Confucian or 
Pagan, were extolled, and used by Deists and other anti-Christians to 
attack the Roman Church. 

This literature probably had more effect among the people at large 
than had the writings of philosophers and men of science, and may 
explain why the eighteenth century accepted readily the views of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, views so different from those expressed a 
hundred years before by Pascal and Bossuet. The rosy pictures of 
primitive life helped such fallacies as the theory of the social contract, 
the inevitability of progress, and the perfectibility of mankind, as well 
as such follies as the Revolutioiiai7 Reign of Reason. Mistakes like 
these arc best corrected by liistory and anthropology. Man, we find, 
when he advances at all, does so not by a priori reasoning based on 
fair-seeming premises, but by a rough, stumbling process of trial 
and error. 

The idea of the “noble savage” in romantic hirraturc- is the 
equivalent of the “golden age ” of the ancients, and app irs in Tacitus’ 
descriptions of the Germans. C^olumbus revived it in modern times, 
and in Montaigne it is fully developed. The first lO use the actual 
words “noble savage” in English was perhaps Dryden, but during 
the romanticism which began in England about 1730 and reached 
its height about 1790 the idea \^^as frequently employed. Doubtless 
the Biblical Garden of Eden had much to do with the view that 
civilization was corrupt compared wdth primitive life. 

1 n attempting a summary of the scientific thought of the eighteenth From Locke 
century, not only must we consider the work of the great physicists, 
chemists and biologists, but also that some writers who were 
primarily philosophers. 

* W. H. Bouncr, Captain William Dampier and English Travel Literature. Stanrord, Califurnia 
and Oxford, 1934; CxcofFroy Atkinson, Les Relations des Voyages du XV HI Siecle et revolution 
des IdieSf Paris, 1925. 

* H. N. Fairchild, The Xoble Savage^ Columbia Press and London, 1928. 
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The philosopher John Locke (1632 -1704), though most of his life 
fell in the seventeenth ccntuiy, belonged in spirit to a later age. He 
practised as a physician, and in 1669 found it necessary to argue 
against scholastic disputations in medicine and in favour of an appeal 
to experience as exemplified in the methods of his friend Dr Sydenham, 
who observed diseases and studied epidemics scientifically. Locke 
even performed an operation on one Lord Sliaftesbury and brought 
another into the world. But nevertheless his chief work must be taken 
to be the philosophical Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690). 

Both in political and philosophic thought Locke represents a 
moderate and rational liberalism, in contrast with the political 
absolutism and philosophic radicalism of Hobbes. Locke had a whole- 
some British respect for facts and aversion to abstract a priori reasoning. 
He examined the limits of possible human knowledge, and protested 
against anything being held to be independent of rational criticism. 
Ideas are not innate, though some knowledge may be self-evident to 
the educated reason. Other knowledge must be acquired by rational 
demonstration. All human thoughts are due to experience, either of 
external things (sensations) or of perception of the operations of our 
minds (reflections). 

From a study of the minds of children and simple folk, Lockt! infers 
that the senses first suggest to us primary ideas, such as extension, 
motion, sound or colour. Then comes an association of what is alike 
in them, leading to abstract ideas, d’hus to sensation comes the 
internal sense of reflection. We know nothing of substances except 
their attributes, and those only from scnsc-impressiuiis such as touch, 
sight or sound. Only from the attributes showing themselves frequcntly 
in a constant connection do wc gain the complex idea of a substance 
underlying the changing phenomena. Even feelings and emotions 
arise from the combination and repetition of sensations. 

When we begin to fix by means of words tlie abstract ideas thus 
formed, there is danger of error. Words should not be treated as 
adequate pictures of things; they arc mere arbitrary signs for certain 
ideas — signs chosen by historical accident, and liable to change. Here 
Locke’s criticism of the understanding passes into a criticism of 
language — a new idea of great value. 

Locke originated modern introspective psychology. Others had 
looked inward, but, one and all, they had dogmatized after only a hasty 
glance. Locke quietly and steadily watched the operations of his own 
mind, just as he watched the symptoms of his patients. He came to 
the conclusion that knowledge is the discernment of agreement or 
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disagreement, cither of our thoughts among themselves or between 
our thoughts and the external phenomena independent of them. 
A man is sure that he himself exists, and as he had a beginning there 
must, to account for it, be a First Cause, which is God the Supreme 
Reason. But relations between our thoughts and external things can 
only be established by induction from particular instances. 'Fhus 
knowledge of nature can only be an affair of probability, liable to be 
upset by the discovery of new fects. 

Thomas Aquinas deduced a synthesis of knowledge from mediaeval 
theology and the philosophy of Aristotle. Locke, with characteristic 
[British practical sense, and a wide outlook on life and thought acquired 
at a critical period of history, wrote on the ‘'Reasonableness of 
Christianity”, and essayed to found a rational religion as well as 
a rational science on the sure ground of experience. Both attempted 
a synthesis. But while Af|uiuas’ scheme had the rigidity and absolute- 
ness of its chief constituents, Locke’s contained the possibility of 
continual Mtion to the varying needs of intellectual development, 

and an insistence on the toleration of various religious opinifiiis, which, 
in an age when every party believed itself to be the sole depository of 
absolute truth, was perhaps Locke’s greatest proof of originality. 

I'o a certain extent his ])hilosophy supplied a complement to 
Newton’s science, and tJie two tog(‘ther produced a notable reaction 
in the mind of Gc<irge Berkeley (i684“'i753}, sometime Bishop of 
Cloync in Ireland. 

Realizing the danger of a mechanical and materialistic philosophy 
in a science of matter in motion, a danger which lay liid, even from 
Newton himself, Berkeley took the bold course. Accepting the new* 
knowledge and its i)icturc of the wwld as true, he asked in clfcct, 
‘'What is the world of which it is true?” and pointed out that the 
only answer is that it is the world revealed by the senses, and it is only 
the senses wdiich make it real. Since the so-called primary qualities, 
extension, figure and motion are themselves only ideas existing in the 
mind, they, like the secondary qualities, cannot exist iii an unper- 
ceiving substance.* In his Preface to the 1901 edition of Berkeley’s 
Worksy Gampbell Fraser tlius puts it: 

The whole material world, as far as it can ha\ any practical concern with the 
knowings and doings of men, is real only by Ixnng realized in like manner in the 
percipient experience of some living mind.. . .'fiy to conceive an eternally dead 
universe, empty for ever of Ciod and all (inite spirits, and you find you cannot. . . . 
This does not mean denial of the existence of the W'orld that is daily presented to 
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From Locke our senses . . . the only material world of which wc have experience consists of the 
to Kant appearances which arc continually rising as real objects in a passive procession of 
interprelable signs, through which each finite person realizes his own individual 
personality; also the existence of other finite persons ; and the sense-symbolism that 
is more or less interpreted in the natural sciences, all significant of God. . .God 
must exist because the material w'orld to be a real world, needs to be continually 
realized and regulated by living Providence. 

All this to the plain man seems to be a denial of the existence of 
matter. It has led to endless criticism, both well-informed and ill, 
from the days of Samuel Johnson, who thought he had refuted Berkeley 
by kicking a stone, to those of a recent writer of Limericks. But it 
seems true that the world we know is only made real by the senses ; wc 
cannot know (though we may make inferences about) the world of 
hypothetical reality which may or may not lie within it. But perhaps 
that is not Berkeley’s interpretation of his philosophy. 

Berkeley docs not, as is sometimes said, deny the e\'idcnce of the 
senses. On the contrary, he confines himself to the evidence* of th(' 
senses. Locke thought that a belief in the existence of a real world of 
matter behind phenomena is a reasonal>le inference from our know- 
ledge of its qualities, though we cannot know its ultimate nature, 
Berkeley denied the reality of that unknown world, and held that 
reality exists in the world of thought alone. 

An attitude still more sceptical as regards the possibili tie's of know- 
ledge was taken by David Hume (1711-1776), who, using Berkeley’s 
arguments, denied reality to mind as well as to matter. Berkeley 
banished the occult substratum which the men of science had con- 
ceived to explain the phenomena of matter; Hume banished also the 
occult substratum which the philosophers had invented to explain the 
phenomena of mind. All that is real is a succession of “impressions 
and ideas”. 

Hume revived the interminable controversy about the meaning of 
cau-sation. To him, our idea that one event is the cause of another is 
due to an association of the ideas of the two events, produced by a 
long list of instances in which the one has preceded the other. It is 
ynerely an affair of experience; in nature events arc conjoined, but we 
cannot infer that they arc connected causally. To those empiricists 
who profess to establish general principles by induction from the facts 
of experience, Hume points out that, in appealing exclusively to sense- 
experience, they have made it impossible to pass beyond custom-bred 
expectation to the inductive inference of universal laws. Thus Hume 
argues that the principle of causality is merely an instinctive belief: 
“Nature has determined us to judge, as well as to breathe and to feel 
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Hume’s contention tlint causality is neither self-evident nor capable From Locke 
of Inimical demonstration was fully accepted by Immanuel Kant ( 1 724 - 
1804),* who realized also that the same was true of all other principles 
fundamental to science and philosophy. The inductive proof of 
general laws from the data of experience is only possible upon the prior 
acceptance of rational principles independently established, so that 
we may not look to experience for their proof. Either Hume’s sceptical 
conclusions must be accepted, or we must find some criterion free from 
the defects of the rationalist and emjnrical methods of proof. “How 
are synthetic a judgments possible?” 

IjMbuiz, like Hume, had denied the possibility of proving general 
principles empirically, but, accepting the existence of general prin- 
ciples, he had drawn tlic o[)[)osite conclusion -- that pure reason 
is greater than sense-perception, is indeed, the revealer of external 
unclianging truth, not only the actual and real constitution of the 
material world, but also the wider realm of all possible entities. The 
real is only .yiu .'rdie many ])ossibilitics in the universe of truth. 

To Hume, “thought is merely a practical instrument for the con- 
venient interpretation of our human experience; it has no objective 
or metaphysical validity of any kind”. To Leibniz, “thought legislates 
universally; it reveals the wider universe of the eternally possible; and, 
prior to all <!xpcrience, can (let(*rmine the fundamental conditions to 
which that ex])crienc<' must conform. . . . d here is no problem, scientific, 
m(»ral or religious which is not virtually affected by the decision as to 
which of these alternatives we arc to adopt, or what reconciliation of 
their conflicting claims we hope to achieve Our nuvf rii belief in 
biological evolution favours the first view: thought may L** a mere in- 
strument developed bynaturalselectioiiforself-preservation. But recent 
mathematics favour the second: thought has transcended Euclidean 
space, defining new kinds of space such as no experience reveals, 

Kant’s task was to discuss these opjiosiiig views, and save as much 
of Leibniz’s pure reason as Hume had left undamaged. He starts from 
the ground common to both — that universality and necessity cannot 
;bc reached by any cm])irical m<'thod. He takes the validity of a priori 
thought fi'oin Leibniz, but he accepts from Hume the belief that the 
rational elements in it arc of a synthetic na^ore. 'Vhc princij)h .'j which 
lie at the base of knowledge have therefore no intrinsic necessity or 
absolute authority. They arc prescribed to human reason, and are 
verifiable in fact ; they arc conditions of sense-experience, of our 

* N. Kemp Smith, A Commentary to h'ant\s **Criiujue of Pure Rtxiso}i'\ UmuIou, on 8. 

* N. Kemp Smith, loc. cit. p. xxxii. 
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From Locke knowledge of appearance; but not applicable to the discovery of 
to Kant ui^iniate reality; they are valid within the realm of experience, but 
useless for the construction of a metaphysical theory of things in 
themselves. Kant’s rationalism accepts the a priori which cannot be 
shown to be more than relative to human experience. 

To Kant, the limits of scientific investigation are laid down by the 
Newtonian methods of mathematical physics ; thus alone, he liolds, 
can scientific knowledge be obtained. And such knowledge, he points 
out, is of appearance and not of reality. Kant’s restriction of scientific 
knowledge to that won by the methods of mathematical physics is too 
narrow and would exclude much modern biology. But his distinction 
between appearance and reality is still of philosophic value. The 
world of science is the world revealed by the senses, the world of 
phenomena, of appearance; it is not necessarily the world of ultimate 
reality. 

To Newton, space and time arc, by the Will of God, existent in and 
by themselves, independent alike of the mind whicli apprehends them 
and of the objects with which they are occupied. To Leibniz, on the 
other hand, space and time are empirical concepts, abstracted from 
our confused sense-perceptions of the relations i>f real things. Kant 
points out that, while we cannot tell whether time (or s[)acc) is meta- 
physically real, the consciousness oi time, in our apprehension of change, 
is certainly real, and a similar distinction seems to hold for cxl<‘nsi(m 
or space. Thus he hovers bctw'ccn Newton and Leibniz. He will not 
finally classify space and tinte either with the data of the bodily senses 
or with the concepts of the understanding. They combine predicates 
seemingly contradictory, and have led to unresolved '‘antinomies of 
reason” from the days of Zeno omvards. The world of physics is a 
manifold of events ; the mind distributes them in space and time, but in 
doing so produces relations between phenomena which provcultirnately 
to be self-contradictory. We cannot say whether the mechanical picture 
of events, certainly true in detail, has an ultimate teleological explana- 
tion and meaning — some part in working towards an end. We can 
frame such deep questions, but must be content to leave them unsolved. 
Now some people hold that, of all the older philosophies, Kant’s 
metaphysic best represents the position to which physical and bio- 
logical science point in recent years. Relativity and the quantum 
theory; biophysics, biochemistry and the idea of purposeful adapta- 
tion; all the latest developments of science, these people say, have 
brought scientific philosophy back to Kant.* On the other hand, it is 
' Sre J. B. S. Haldane, Possible Worlds, London, 1927, p. i2.|. 
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fair to give the opposite opinion of the Earl Russell, who says : “ Kant From Locke 
deluged the philosophic world with muddle and mystery, from which ^ 
it is only now beginning to emerge. Kant has the reputation of being 
the greatest of modern philosophers, but to my mind he was a mere 
misfortune.”* This is another instance of the want of a consensus of 
opinion which still appears in metaphysical questions. 

The concordance which some people sec between Kant’s philo- 
sophy and the indications of modern science may be due, partly at any 
rate, to the fact that Kant himself was a competent physicist. He 
anticipated Laplace in formulating a nebular hypothesis to explain 
the origin of the solar system. He was the first to point out that tidal 
friction must have a slow retarding effect on the Earth’s rotation, and 
that by its reaction it has forced the Moon to present always the same 
face to the Earth. He showed that the different linear velocities of 
successive zones on the Earth as it rotates explain the ‘"trade” winds, 
and other similar steady currents of air. He wrote also on the Causes 
of Earthqmk( , on the Different Races of Men, on Volcanoes in the 
Moon, and on Physical Geography. Ihus it is obvious that Kant had 
a wide knowh^dge of the science of his time. He had also the scientific 
restraint wliich accepts a suspension of judgment when a decision 
between alternative possibilities (or impos'^ibilitics) cannot logically 
be made. This attitude is evident also in his treatment of the problem 
of reality. 

Locke and Hume regarded metaphysical reality as beyond investi- 
gation by human reason. To Hume especially, ultimate problems 
seemed insoluble by what he regarded as the only rnetlu d of acquiring 
knowledge. He considered it dangerous to defend Cioistianity by 
logical arguments, saying (possibly ironically) that “our holy religion 
is founded on faith not on reason Here we have a modern equivalent 
of the late mediaeval revolt against the rational synthesis of Scholasti- 
cism. Speculative philosophy was still moving in a periodic orbit, 
while science had started on its steady advance. 

Descartes and liis successors assume in their dualism that coiiscious- 
nc.>s is ultimate and cannot be analysed. Kant tries to go further and 
to dissect consciousness into factors. It involves active judgment, an 
awareness of meaning; it does not reveal itself, but only it« objects. 

So far as our mental states arc known at all, luey are known objectively, 
as wc know outside bodies. Thus our subjective states, sensations, 
feelings, desires, arc objective in the sense that they arc objects 
of consciousness; they arc part of the order of nature which our 
* An Outline of Philosophy, London, 19a 7, p. 83. 
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consciousness reveaJs. Hence the moral sense is as real as the starry 
heaven, indeed more real, because it is explicable only on the assump- 
tion that it is part of the autonomous activity of a Being which is real 
and not apparent only. The moral law is the one form in which reality 
discloses itself to the human mind. Reason prescribes as the end of 
our actions, as the summum bonum, happiness in accordance with moral 
worth. To our limited minds this seems possible only in a future life, 
and under the rule of an omnipotent Deity, but Kant holds that we 
must not conclude that this necessity represents the actual fact merely 
because it seems to us the only explanation. 

Newton and his immediate disciples used the new dynamical science 
to demonstrate the wisdom and goodness of an all-[)owerful Creator. 
In Locke’s philosophy this tendency was less vigorous, and it w^as ruled 
out altogether in Hume’s separation of reason and faith. 

In the second half of the cighteeulh century the change of outlook 
became more general. The ablest men in all departments of life, in 
France at any rate, w'cre for the most part sceptical in matters of 
religion. Voltaire’s attacks on the clergy and their teaching were but 
the most w itty examples of a widespread tendency of thf)ughi. Locke 
and the English Deists had their continental counterparts, Voltaire 
and others, who undermined orthodoxy, in much the same way as tlic 
existence of the Whig Monarchy in England tended to h>osen the 
authority of legitimism in other countrit‘s. 

Tow\ards this general w^ave of heretical thought the mechanical 
philosophy brought perhaps -the most important coulribution. 'Fhe 
astonishing success of the Newtonian theory in explaining the 
mechanism of the heavens led to an overestimate of the power of 
mechanical conceptions to give an ultimate account of tin* whole 
Universe. As Mach says,‘ “The French Encyclopaedists of the 
eighteenth century imagined they were not far from a final explana- 
tion of the w orld by physical and mechanical principles ; Laplace oven 
conceived a mind competent to foretell tht; progress of nature for all 
eternity, if but the masses and their velocities were given. ’ Few' 
would venture to make such a sweeping statement now^adays, and 
definite indications have quite recently appeared to suggest that such 
determinism is unlikely. -lut, wlien first formulated, it was a natural 
exaggeration of the power of the new knowledge which had impressed 
the minds of men with its range and scope, before they realized its 
necessary limits. In fact w'c have a repetition in changed circum- 

* E. Mach, Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelun^, 1B83, Kng* trans. T. J. McCormack, 
London, 19012, p. 4O3. 
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stances of the story of the Greek Atomists, who extended their 
successful speculative views of pliysics to the world of life and thought, 
unconscious of the logical chasms which lay between, chasms not 
bridged, but only revealed and partially explored, by the work of two 
thousand years. 

Newton thought that his music of the spheres sang of an all-wise 
and all-powerful Go<l, and, in his modesty, likened himself to a child 
finding pretty jiebbics on the shore while the ocean of truth lay un- 
known before him. lJut others were less cautious. In England, during 
the middle seventeenth century, religious diflerenecs were acute, but 
in the eighteenth the Church was comprehensive and, for the most 
])art, liberal-minded; moreover, each man was free to invent a new 
religion to suit himself, and a considerable number availed them- 
selves of their freedom. I’hus the mechanical outlook never became 
so prevahnit as in the more logical France, where Roman absolutism 
was tin: only cH'ectivc religion. Newton’s countrymen in general 
retained not I'niy Newton’s science, but Newton’s philosophy and 
their own religious faith. This English tendency to hold simultaneously 
beliefs whieli, in the knowledge of the time, seem incompatible, is 
a constant surj)rise to continental minds. It probably arises from an 
instinctive apprehension among a political people that there is usually 
much to be said for both sides of a question, and that further know- 
ledge* may reconcile the seeming incompatiblcs. In abler minds it 
discloses a truly scientific power of following two lines of useful 
tlujught, while susjK'iuling judgment on their deeper implications and 
correlations for the examination of which there is no', yet e\ddcncc 
available. 

On the other hand, Newton's French disciples taught that tlie 
Newtonian system indicated reality as a great machine, in all essentials 
already known, so that man, body and soul, became part of an 
invincible and mechanical necessity. Voltaire, for instance, in his 
Ignorant Philosopher y remarks that, would be very singular that all 
nature, all the. j)lancts, slioiild obey eternal laws, and that there should 
be a little animal, five feet high, who, in contempt of these laws, could 
act as he pleased, solely according to his caprice”, Voltaire ignores 
the ])roblcms of the meaning of natural laws, of the significance of life, 
of the nature of the human mind, of the essence of free-will. Never- 
theless, he expresses vividly the current French assumptions as to the 
philosophic and religious import of the Newtonian cosmogony. 

While the philosophers were interpreting Newton’s system of 
dynamics as giving information about appearance t)nly, and not about 
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ultimate reality, and the Deists were using it to attack Roman ortho- 
doxy, a more popular current of thought was setting strongly in the 
direction of materialism, a word first used in the eighteenth century. 
Whether or no the hard impenetrable atoms were formed in the 
beginning by God, as Newton held, they had very little to do with 
Him when they got into the heads of some of Newton’s continental 
interpreters, and were used to revive the philosophy of the ancient 
Atomists. 

The name materialism is often employed in a loose sense as synony- 
mous with atheism, or indeed as a term of abuse for any philosophy 
w'hich does not squaie with the prevailing orthodoxy. But to us it has 
its stricter meaning — a belief that dead matter, in hard unyielding 
lumps, the solid impenetrable Newtonian particles or their modern 
complex equivalents, is the sole ultimate reality of the Universe; that 
thought and consciousness are but by-products of matter; and that 
there is nothing real underlying it or existing beyond it. 

The ancient Atomists attributed sensation not to the substance of 
the atoms but to their arrangement and movement. This view was 
accepted on the revival of materialism by dc la Mettric (i74») and 
Maupertuis (175^)) t)ut Robinct (1761) assigned sensation to mailer 
itself.* 

The allied ideas of mechanical determinism were also emphasized 
by the French materialists, especially by dc la Mettric in his work 
U Homme Machine, By attacking Christian morality as well as theism, 
dc la Mettric incurred widespread reprobation, and for long his name 
w^as used as a warning example of the dire efTects of unorthodox beliefs. 
Another famous book. La Systeme de la Nature^ seems to have been 
written chiefly by Holbach, who, in opposition to the dualism of 
Descartes, argued that since man, a material being, thinks, therefore 
matter is capable of thought. This is the antithesis of the doctrine 
of Leibniz, who, in his monads, spiritualized matter instead of 
materializing the soul. 

Materialism takes the phenomenal world as real, naively and dog- 
matically. Its attempt to explain consciousness, like those made by 
other philosophies, is an obvious failure, for how can the motion (;f 
senseless particles produc consciousness, or, in the alternative, what 
is the endowment of matter itself with sensation but an assumption 
of the very thing to be explained, a restatement of the problem at 
issue? Materialism cannot even refute Berkeley’s idealism, at the 

' F. A. Lange, GeschkhU des Materialismus, Eiig. irans. E. C. 'Fhoma-s, vol. ii, Qrd cd 
London, 1925, p. 29. 
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opposite pole of thought. It cannot survive the destructive analysis 
of any critical philosophy. Yet, since it can be “ understanded of the 
people”, while philosophic criticism cannot, it supplied for a time the 
best uninstructed alternative to uniastructed orthodoxy. Moreover, 
it is the simplest and least mentally fatiguing way of making that 
intelligible picture of the world which science needs for its advance, 
or, at all events, needed during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
For rough, everyday use, it has its advantages, indeed it is necessary 
for each detail of science, but there is always the danger that it should 
be taken as the necessary philosophy of science as a whole, and, as 
a philosophy, gain the prestige which the success of detailed science 
inevitably gives. This happened for a while in the nineteenth century. 

But, as soon as we think a little deeper, we sec that matter, like all 
the other conccj)ts of science, is only kumvii to us through its ctfects 
on the senses— we are brought again to the problem of knowledge. 
The world of science is the world of appcaranc e, revealed and con- 
ditioned by onr senses and our minds; it is not necessarily the world 
of reality. In a later chapter we shall see how the hard, massy, 
ultimate particles of Lucretius and Newton have been rcs»»lvcd into 
complex systems of protons, electrons, and other particles, non- 
material, perhaps only to be represented by wave-equations. We shall 
see too how, in the light (jf relativity, matter has ceased to be some- 
thing which persists in time and mines in space, and has become 
a mere system of interrelated events. In the eighteenth century such 
possibilities were still hidden in the future; but Locke and Berkeley 
and Hume had already shown that nature, as apprehended through 
the senses docs not necessarily reveal reality. Even with the know- 
ledge then available, materialism, in ultimate analysis, should have 
failed to satisfy. 
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'flic Scientific Age — Matlicmatirs — Imponderable Fluids — Units — The Atomic 
Theory — ^'Fhe Electric Current — Chemical Effects — Other Properties ol Currents — 
The Wave Theory of Light— Electromagnetic Induction — ^Tlie Electromagnetic 
Field of Force — Electromagnetic Units — Heat and the Consetvation of Energy — 
The Kinetic Theory of Gases — ^'I’herniodynamics — Spectrum Analysis — Electric 
Waves— Chemical Action — Theory of Solution. 

If ihc nineteenth century has a just claim to be regarded as the 
beginning of the scientific age, the reason is to be sought not mendy, 
or even chiefly, in die rapid growth of our ktitiwlcdgc of nature for 
which that century was remarkable. The study of nature is as old as 
mankind; in the primitive arts of life wc have the application of 
fragmentary knowledge of the properties of matter, and in early 
myth and fable wc have theories of the origin of the wot Id and of man, 
founded on the evidence then available. But. during the last hundred 
or hundred and fifty years, the whole conception of the natural Uni- 
verse has been changed by the recognition that man, subjeel to the 
same physical laws and procc.sscs as the worltl around him, eannoi bt' 
considered separately from the world, and that scientific methods of 
observation, induction, deduction and e.xperiment arc applicable, not 
only to the original subject-matter of pure science, but to nearly all 
the many and varied fields of human thought and activity. 

In the great inventions of former ages we see the needs of practical 
life stimulating the craftsman to further achievement: the need pre- 
cedes and calls forth the invention, unless the invention b(“ the result 
of accidental discovery. But during the nineteenth ( critury we see 
scientific investigation, undertaken in a search for pure knowledge, 
beginning to precede and to suggest practical applications and inven- 
tions. The invention when produced opens a new field both for 
scientific rescarchand industrial development. For example, Faraday’s 
electromagnetic experiments led to the invention of the dynamo and 
other electromagnetic machines, which, in their turn, have put new 
problems and new powers of .srdving them into the hands of men of 
science. Maxwell’s mathematical investigation of electromagnetic 
waves led in fifty years to wireless telegraphy and telephony, arts 
which set new problems to the physicists. The di.scovery by Pasteur, 
that fermentation, putrefaction and many diseases are due to the 
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action of microscopic living organisms, has produced immensely The Scientijic 
important results in industry, medicine and surgery. Mendel’s experi- 
meals in the cloister of Jlrujin on the heredity of peas Jiave already 
led to systematized planl-hrceding, to improved types of wheat and 
other grain, and to a knowledge of the principles governing the 
inheritance of some of the specific qualities of plants and animals, a 
knowledge which in the future may have incalculable, (‘fleets (m the 
welfare of the human race. When, from toiling obscurely in the rear of 
empirical .arts, science passed on and held up the in front, the 

scientific age may be said to have begun. 

Many of the lines of thcjughl characteristic (if the ninet(?enih century 
iiad already come into being when the century opened, and it is 
impossible to make a sharj) chroncjlcjgical division. Moreover, in the 
ap])licatious of teclmical sci(‘iicc, the great industrial revolution which 
is still ill progress had already begun. One of its chief instruments, 
th(‘ st(‘atn engine, had reached a 'serviceable form when James Watt 
patinitcd the principle of the coudcns(T in 1769. This was a prai tical 
invention, to which, at a later stage, scientific principles were applied 
to carry out d(welopments and improvements. But the electric tele- 
graj)!!, the other great agent in revolutionizing tlic social cuiidititms 
ofthe world, was a consequence of resiMrch in pure science, a research 
the origins of which can be traced back to Galvani’s work in 17116. 

In return, the mirror galvanometer, invented to facilitate submarine 
telegraphy, i}n.)vcd ofthe utmost benefit to pure science. 

'To some men the, practical aiiplications of sciemee stand for its main 
achievement. But the effect of such activities on human thought, 

Ihough great, is indirect, slow and cumulative. The gradual and 
apparently iimvitablc extension of man’s power over the material 
resources of nature gives applied science, by means of which the 
advance is chieily secured, an importance in the eyes of uninstructed 
[leople far beycjnd that witli which they endo>v pure knowledge. 

Indeed, to them, as one triumjdi after another is won, the cflect to all 
appearance is that of an invincible if slow adwince. It seems that no 
limits can be assigned to the extension of man's master^' ovit nature; 
and it is assumed, without warrant, that the mechanical principles by 
the application of which that expansion is made arc comjKUent to 
account for the whole Universe. 

The broad tendency of tlie jicriod now to bo brought under review 
is the gradual extension ofthe experimental and mathematical methods 
of dynamics to tlie other subjects of physics, and, as far as applicable, 
to chemistry and biology also. The study of science was, for a time at 
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The Scientific any rate, divorced from the pursuit of philosophy. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, most men of science, consciously or unconsciously, 
held the common-sense \dew that matter, its primary properties and 
their relations, as revealed by science, are ultimate realities, and that 
human bodies arc mechanisms, though perhaps occasionally con- 
trolled or influenced by minds. When they thought about ultimate 
scientific concepts, many physicists realized that these opinions, con- 
venient as working assumptions, would not stand critical examination ; 
but, in the laboratory as in practical life, there was no time for 
philosophic doubt. 

On the foundations laid down by Newton and Lavoisier, physics 
and chemistry' raised an ever-growing and concordant structure. In 
the light of this success, it came to be assumed that the general lines 
had been drawn once for all, that no strikingly new discoveries were 
likely, that the only work which remained to be done was to carry 
scientific measurement to greater accuracy, and to fill a few obvious 
gaps in knowledge. This, indeed, was the belief till the very eve of the 
revolutionary developments at the end of the nineteenth century. 

x\4athemcitics During the nineteenth century many new departments ol‘ mathe- 
matics came into being. Among them must be mentioned the theory 
of numbers, theories of forms and groups, the development of trigo- 
nometry' into theories of functions of multiple periodicity, and the 
general theory of functions. Synthetic and analytic methods created 
a new geometry, while the application of many of these method') to 
physical problems was perhaps the greatest among those stimuli whicli 
led later to the tremendous advances in physical science. 

The details of the history of mathematics arc outside the scope of 
this book, which is concerned only with the main outlines of those 
branches which arc of special importance in the more fundamental 
parts of physics. 

In his Theorie analytique de la chaleur^ published in 1822, Fourier, 
dealing with the theory of conduction, showed that any function of 
a variable, whether continuous or discontinuous, can be expanded in 
a series of sines of multiples of the variable; a result since used in 
analysis by methods in which Poisson led the way. Gauss developed 
the work of Lagrange and ^ .aplace, and applied his results to electricity. 
He also established the theory of errors of measurement. 

The great advance made in dynamics by Lagrange when lie formu- 
lated his diflerential equations of motion was carried further by Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton (1805-1865). Hamilton cxpres.scd the 
kinetic energy in terms of the momenta and the co-ordinates of a system, 
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and discovered how to transform the Lagrangian equations into a set Mathematics 
of differential equations of the first order for the determination of the 
motion.' Hamilton also invented quaternions. 

The assumptions which underlie Euclidean geometry were dis- 
cussed by Sacchcri in 1733, by Lobatchewski in 1826 and 1840, by 
Gauss in 1831 and 1846, and by Bolyai in 1832. General attention 
was directed to non-Euclidean geometry by Ricmann in 1854, and 
further work was done by Cayley, Beltrami, Helmholtz, Klein and 
Whitehead. These writers showed that it is possible to discuss mathe- 
matically the properties of non-Euclidean space, irrespective of the 
answer to the question whether such space is known to the senses. 

Their researches became of physical importance when Einstein 
formulated the modern theory of relativity. 

The concept of intensity of heat is derived from our sense-pcrcep- Imponderable 
tions and the thermometer enables us to measure it. Amontons had 
improved the early instruments by using mercury, and Fahrenheit, 

Reaumur ai.<' Celsius had formulated scales, 'flic transfer of heat and 
the distinction between radiation, convection and conduction, and 
also the concept of heat as a ejuantity, remained to be dealt with later. 

Although the most acute of the natural philosophers, Newton, Boyle 
and Cavendish, inclined to the opinion that heat was a vibratory 
agitation of the particles ofbodies, their opinion could not be developed 
in the absence of definite conceptions corresponding to our notions of 
energy. I'hc advances which were waiting to be made needed the 
idea of heat as a measurable quantity, unchanged in amount as it 
passed by contact from one body to another. I’o uiulertake experi- 
ment, using this conception as a guide, men wanted ti definite and 
suitable representation of the nature of heat. This was at hand in the 
theory that lu'at was a subtle, invisible, weightless fluid, passing 
between the particles ofbodies with perfect freedom. 

* Ifj&i ,/>2 1-*- 'x* momcnla, and ,... be the co-ordinates, the Lagrangian equatioas 

become — r/Z/Pv, , and 7, ~ —P/Z where H is the total enerj^'. 

The potential ^ in a field of force is defined so that the resultant force in any direction 
is measured by the rate of dcc.rea.so of (lotential in that direction, 



Hamilton's operator 



is written a.s V, and the first equation liecomes 

The symbol of operation V directs us to measure the rate of incrca.se of ^ in each of three 
rectangular directions and then to compound the vector quantitie.s thus found into one. 
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Joseph Black (1728-1799) cleared up the confusion between heat 
and temperature, calling them quantity and intensity of heat. Ixd by 
the facts of distilleries, he investigated the change of state from ice to 
water, and from water to steam, and found that large quantities of 
heat were absorbed with no change in temperature — were, as he said, 
rendered latent. He supposed that the thermal fluid or caloric united 
with ice to form water as a quasi-chemical compound, and again with 
water to form steam. His measurements indicated that, to melt a 
given mass of ice, it needed as much heat as would raise the temperature 
of an equal mass of water through 140° Fahrenheit, the true figure 
being 143°. He underestimated the latent heat of evaporation, finding 
810° F. instead of 967°. But accuracy in this determination is diflieult. 
Black also originated the theory of specific heat to explain the different 
amounts of heat needed to produce tlie same change ol‘ temperature 
in diflerent substances, leaving the detailed measurements to his pupil 
Irvine to work out. He. thus established the method r»f calorimetry, 
or the measurement ofa quantity of heat. The caloric or fluid theory 
of heat sufficed to guide the course of the science till H(‘lmlu)ltz and 
Joule, between 1840 and 1850, demoristraled the cciiiivalence l)etweeii 
heat and work, and established the idea of heat as a mode of motion. 

A similar fluid theory, or rather two rival fluid theories, scr\'(‘d to 
guide those who w'cre investigating the phenomena of electricity. The 
attractions and repulsions between bodies eleelrilied by fiu t’on may 
be described on the supposition that there is a substance, eh ctik ity, 
which, like heat, is a quantity 45 ubjcct to the laws of addition and sub- 
traction. In an early stage of its history, Jiowcvcr, the exist <*nr.e of two 
distinct and opposite varieties of electricity were clearly recognized. 
An electric charge developed by rubbing glass with silk will neutralize' 
a charge produced by rubbing ebonite with fur. These results were 
explained by the supposition of two (luitls with opposite properties, 
or of one fluid, of which an excess or defect from the normal (juanlily 
gives rise to the electrified state. The terms of speech appropriate to 
the one-fluid theory, with its positive and negative electric ities, arc 
still with us, though, as we shall see later, electricity is now known to 
be not a continuous fluid but corpuscular. Experiments were facili- 
tated when larger quantities of electricity were produced l)y clecArical 
machines, and stored in condensers, such as the Leyden jar— a glass 
bottle coated inside and outside with tinfoil. The difference between 
conductors and insulators was made clear by Stephen Gray (1729), 
du Fay (1733) and Priestley (1767), the names being invented by 
Desaguliers (1740). 
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As soon as the spark and noise of an electric discharge were noticed, 
their resemblance to lightning and thunder was recognized, and the 
identity on nature of the two phenomena suspected. The problem of 
the establishment of this identity, the bringing of the thunderbolts of 
Jove into conformity with the laws of physics, seems to have possessed 
a fascination for the mind of Benjamin Franklin <"1706 -1790), and 
many of his later letters are filled with the description of experiments 
repeating on a small scale, with the charges of Leyden jars, the effects 
of lightning in fusing metals, rending materials, etc. 

The action of sharp points in discharging electrified bodies suggested 
the idea of the lightning conductor to d’Alibard and others in France. 
In order “to determine the question whether the clouds that contain 
lightning are electrified or not” an iron rod forty feet high was erected 
at Marli in 1752. When thunder clouds passed, sparks were drawn 
from the lower end of the rod. This exp<Timent was repeated in other 
countries, with comjilete suc cess — a success too ciiinplete, indeed, in 
the case of I i fi ssrir Richmann of St Petersburg, who was killed bv 
a shock from an iron rod erected on his house. Meanwhile Franklin 
hiniselfhad safely carried out a similar experiincait by means of a kite. 

r<) I he i')j) ol iln- upright sl’u k ot lh«' kit<* is to b** fixed a very .sharp pointed wiic, 
risiiifjf a foot or iiKire al30v»! iIk' wood. To the end ol’ the twine, next the hand, is 
t4» he tied a silk rihhon, and wliere the silk and twine j^iin a kev ni.iy be fastened. 
'Ibis kit4' is to be laisetl when a ihunder-Latst appeals to be C4>miniJ[ on. and the 
person wlio holds llie siring must stand within a door or window, or under some 
(ovei, so tliat the silk libbon may imt be w'et ; and eare must be tak« n that the 
twine does not tout h the I'l anir ol'ilu' ilooi or window. .\s soon a.s anv ul‘t he thund( r- 
• loiids come o\4 r the kite the poinU'd win* will diaw ihr electin' fire from them, 
and the kite, with all ilie twine, will I>e (ic*eti itic*d, ,ind the hum -.laments of the 
twine will stand out c-very way and be atti.iitiil by an approaching fingc'r. And 
W'hen the rain has wc I die kite and twine, so that it ran ec^ne'td lli<* tieeliij’ fire 
fieel\. you will find It slie.iin out jjleiitifully fiorn the* k»*y on the appro.uli (»f Nour 
knuckle. At this key the pliial may be eharged: and fiorn elretrie fne thus obtained 
.sj)irits may be kindled, arul all the othei elretrie <*\peiiments be jierformed. wliich 
are usii.ally d4>ii«' by the ln'Ip of a rubln d glolx* (»r lube, and thereby the sameness 
of the clt’cliie m«it(er with dial of lightning compleiely demonsii ..tod. 

During the eighteenth century, many experiment.'s were made 011 
the elect rificatiou j)r(xluccd by heating certain minerals and crystal';, 
such as tourmaline; and attention was d»'awn once more to the be- 
numbing power of shocks given by torpt'do and other electric fish. 
'Fhcir electrical organs were examined, and the shocks they inflict 
.were ascribed definitely to electrical manifestations. 

Investigations were made at the end of the eighteenth century on 
electric and magnetic forces. 1 he torsion balance, a light horizontal 
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bar hung at its middle by a long fine wire inside a glass case, was 
invented about 1750 by Michell, and again in 1784 by Coulomb, 
a French military engineer.. He placed an electrified ball at the end 
of the bar, and deflected it by another ball brought near. He also 
replaced the bar by a steel magnet, and deflected one of its poles by 
that of another magnet. In this way he found that both the electric 
and magnetic forces diminished as the square of the distance increased, 
thus proving for these forces the same relation as Newton had demon- 
strated for gravitation. Moreover, the electric force was found to be 
proportional to the amount of electric charge, and could therefore be 
used to measure it. The same law of electric force had been discovered 
in another way by Priestley and again by Cavendish.* They proved 
experimentally that there is no electric force inside a closed charged 
conductor ol any form, and therefore none inside a sphere. Newton 
had shown mathematically that, if the inverse square law holds good, 
a uniform shell of gravitating matter exerts no force on a body inside 
it, and no other law of force will give this result ; a similar investigation 
applies to electric forces. 

The law of force being established, mathematicians took over the 
subject of electrostatics, and deduced an elaborate system of Halations 
which proved concordant with observation wherever it was jjossible 
to make a comparison. The distribution of electric cliarge on the 
surface of conductors, the electric forces and potentials in th/Mr neigh- 
bourhood, the electrostatic capacity of different arrangements of con- 
ductors and insulators, proved amenable to mathematical trc<it merit 
in the skilful hands of Gauss, Poisson, Green and others. 

The theory of a weightless, incompressible electric, fluid is consistent 
with the idea of electricity as a definite quantity, and, though not 
necessary for these researches, did, as a matter of fact, give a con- 
venient picture by which the phenomena could be represented and 
examined. 

Of more historical importance was the attention directed to the 
electric force. Like gravitation, it appeared to act at a distance across 
intervening space. For mathematicians no further explanation was 
needed; but physicists soon began to speculate about the nature of 
this space, which somch w could transmit two, apparently distinct, 
forces. This led, as we shall see, to modern theories of what are now 
called “field i)hysics’\ 

The multiplicity of weights and measures, which afflicted, and 


' Sir P. Hartog, ‘‘Thr Newer Views of Priestley and LavoLsicr”, Annals of Srwice, 
1941, quoting work by A. N. Meldrum and others 
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indeed still afflicts, the world, was first replaced by a logical and con- Units 
venient decimal system by the French. A Report was presented to the 
National Assembly in 1791; the necessary measurements were finished 
and adopted in 1799; the system was made permissive in 1812, and 
compulsory in 1820. 

The fundamental unit of length, the metre, was meant to be one 
ten millionth part of a quadrant of the Earth through Paris. Once 
adopted, however, the practical unit is the distance at o"" Centigrade 
between two marks on a certain metallic bar, and this has not been 
altered though an increased accuracy of geodetic measurement has 
shown that the length is not the exact fraction of an earth quadrant 
that it was meant to be. 'Fhc unit of volume, the litre, should be a cube 
with a side of one decimetre (one-tenth of a metre) in length,, but, as 
this is difficult to measure, the litre was defined in iQoi as the volume 
of one kilogramme of pure water at the pressure of one atmosphere 
and 4"^ C., its temperature of maximum density. 

'Fhc unit (^finass, the kilogramme, was meant to be the mass of a 
cubic decimetre of w^atcr at 4° C., though it is now a mass equal to 
that of a platinum-iridium standard made in 1 799,by Lefebre-Ginneau 
and Fabbroni. The accuracy of their work is shown by Guillaume’s 
latest (1927) value of the litre, vi/. 1000*028 cubic centimetres. 

The unit of time, the setauid, is defined as the 1/86400 part of the 
mean solar day, the time, averaged over the year, between successive 
transits of the centre of the Sun’s disc across the meridian.’ 

In 1822 Fourier, in his Theorie de Chaleuty pointed out that secondary 
(u* derived quantities had certain dimensions when expressed in terms 
of fundamental quantities. Thus if we denote length by mass by 
M and time by 7 ”, the dimensions of a velocity (y), that is the length 
described in a unit of time, arc LjT or LT~^ . Acceleration, the velocity 
added in unit time, has dimensions vjTy that is LjT- or LT Force 
(/) is mass x acceleration, or ML 7 ' - ; work is ML- 7 ■^. J he derivation 
by Gauss of electric and magnetic units from these dvnamical units 
will be described later. 

About 1870, an international agreement was reached to adopt for 
scientific measurements a system based on the centimetre (the 
hundredth part of a metre), tlic gramm^' (the thousandth part of a 
kilogramme) and the second as the three fundamental units. This is 
usually referred to as the c.o.s. system. 

In preceding chapters the atomic philosophy has been traced from Th^ Atomic 
the days of Democritus onwards. Di.scrcditcd by Aristotle, it was in Lhorj 

' For definitions of units, .see Report of the National Physical Laboratory for /.Oi'i?. 
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abeyance during the Middle Ages, and was only ellectivcly revived 
after the Renaissance. Galileo regarded it favourably; Gassendi re- 
stated it ill terms of Epicurus and Lucretius; Boyle and Newton used 
it in their chemical and physical speculations. It then fell into the 
background, though it still permeated scientific thought. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was put forward 
anew as the explanation of physical properties such as the existence 
of solid, liquid and gaseous states of matter and of the definite 
quantitative facts of chemical combination. 

The overthrow of the theory of phlogiston brought clearly to light 
the three states or jihases of matter, solid, liquid and gaseous. A sub- 
stance is usually best known in one of the phases, as water in the form 
of liquid, but it can generally be converted into either of the three, as 
water can be frozen into ice, or evaporated into steam, 'fhis advance 
in knowledge was followed by the study of the laws of chemical com- 
bination. Gases, in which the laws can be traced most simply, had 
ceased to be mysterious, half-spiritual entities, and had now b<‘en 
Virought into relation with other bodies. 

As the result of careful analysis, it had been found, especially by 
Lavoisicr,ProustandRichter,against the weighty opinion of Bert hollet, 
that a chemical compound is always made up of precisely the saim* 
amount of the constituent parts, to the accuracy then possible, and 
this fixity of composition played an essential part in the scluaae of the 
new’ chemistry. Water, however obtained, always consists of hydrogcMi 
and oxygen combined in thc-ratio of one to (‘ight. I'hus the concep- 
tion of combining weight was reached, the combining we ight of 
oxygen being eight, if that of hydrogen be taken as unity. Wlxen two 
elements combine in more than one way to form more than one com- 
pound, the jiroportion of the constituents in one compound was found 
to be simply related to the proportion in the other: fourlcen ])arts of 
nitrogen combine with eight of oxygen in one compound and with 
sixteen parts, exactly double, in another. Fixity of composition lunv- 
cver, as wx: shall see later, is not necessarily exact in our present days 
of isotopes. 

John Dalton (i766“i844), the son of a Westmorland handloom 
weaver, in his scanty leisure as a school t(‘aclier, acquired a knowledge 
of mathematical and physical science. lie obtained a leaching ]X)sl 
in Manchester, where he began to e^xperi merit on gases. The pro- 
perties of gases, he saw, are best explained by a theory of atoms,' and 
at a later date he applied the same ideas to chemistry, pointing out 

* The Absorption of Gases by Water ^ Manchester Memoirs, and Scrhvs, vol. r, i8r^3, p. ayi. 
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that combination can be represented as the union of discrete particles 
with definite weights characteristic of each clement. He says:* 

There arc three distinctions in the kinds of bodies, or three states, which have 
more specially claimed the attention of philosophical chemists; namely, those which 
are marked by the terms elastic fluids, liquids, and solids. A very famous instance 
is exhibited to us in water, of a bofly, which, in certain circumstances, is capable 
of assuming all three states. In steam we recognize a perfectly elastic fluid, in water 
a perfect liquid, and in ice a complete solid. These observations have tacitly led to 
the conclusion which seems universally adopted, that all bodies of sensible magni- 
tude, whether liquid or solid, are constituted of a vast number of extremely small 
partic:les, or atoms of matter bound together by a force of attraction, which is more 
or less powerful according to circumstances. . .. 

Chemical analysis and synthesis go no farther than to the separation of particles 
one from another, and to their reunion. No new creation or destruction of matter 
is within the reach of chemical agency. We might as well attempt to introduce 
a new planet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in existence, as to 
create or destroy a particle of hydrogen. All the changes wc can produce consist 
in separating particles that arc in a state of cohesion or combination, and joining 
those I hat were previously at a distance. 

In all chenn.- t 'nvestigations, it has justly be<*n considered an important object 
tn a-^tei tain tlie relative weights of rhe simjiles which eonsiitiitc a compound. But 
unfortunately the enquiry has terminated here; whereas from the relative weights 
in the mass, tite relative weights of tlie ultimate particles or atoms of the bfxlies 
might have been inferred, from whit h their number and weight in various other 
coujjKnuKK would appear, in order to assist and to guide future investigations and 
to correel (heir results. Now it is one great object of this wt>rk, toshewtheimpt)rtancc 
anti ndvantag'- of ascertaining the relative weii^hts of the ultimate particles ^ both of simple 
and compound bodies, the number of simple, elementary particles whuh constitute one compound 
particle, and the numher of less compound particles which enter into the formation of one more 
compo mid pa / / icle . 

If there rue tw(» bodies, A and /i, which are disposed to combine, the following 
is the order iu whirh the ctunbinations may lake place, bcginnifL^ with the most 
.simple: namely, 

1 atom of.l-f I atom of 5= i atom of binaiy. 

1 atom of vl-f 2 aitiins of = i atf>m of /^, ternaiy. 

2 atoms of /‘1 4- i atom of /?= i atom of /i, ternary. 

I atom of A -f 3 atoms of /?= i atom of 1% <iuaternaiy. 

3 atoms of /l4 i atom of i attnu of G, quaternary. 

riic following general rules may bt adoj)lcd as guides in all our investigations 
rc-specling chemical synthesis. 

i.st. When only mie combination of two l>odics can be obtained, it must be 
presumed to be a binary one, unless some cause appear to the contrarx. 

2d. When two combinations are observed, ihe> 'usl be presumed to be a binary 
and a ternary. 

3d. When three combinations arc obtained, we may cxpc'ct one to be a binary, 
and the other two ternary. . .etc. 

» New Systems of Chemical Philosophy, Manchester, 1 Soil and 1810. Reprinted 

in the Cambridge Readings in Science, p. 93. 
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Atofnic From the applicalioii of these rules, to the chemical facts already well ascertained, 
Theory we deduce the following conclusions: ist. That water is a binary compound of 
hydrogen and oxygen, and the relative weights of the two elementary atoms are 
as 1:7, nearly; ad. I'hat ammonia is a binary compound of hydrogen and azote, 
and the relative weights of the two atoms are as 1 15, nearly; 3d. That nitrous gas 
is a binary compound of azote and oxygen, the atoms of which weigh 3 and 7 
respectively:. . .4th. That carbonic oxide is a binary compound, consisting of one 
atom of charcoal, and one of oxygen, together weighing nearly rj; that carbonic 
acid is a ternary compound, (but sometimes binary) consisting of one atom of 
charcoal, and two of oxygen, weighing 19; etc., etc. In all these cases the weights 
are expressed in atoms of fiydrogen, each of which is denoted by unity. . •• 

Daltou’s account naturally contains the errors inevitable at the 
time: he regards heat as a subtle fluid; his combining weights 
are not accurate, oxygen, for instance, being given as 7 instead 
of 8 when. hydrogen is unity. His assumption that, if only one 
compound of two elements is known, it should be taken to be a 
union of atom to atom, is by no means universally true, and led 
to errors in his ideas of the constitution of water and of ammonia. 
Nevertheless, Dalton made one of tlie great advances in the history 
of science, and converted a vague hypothesis into a definite scientific 
theory.* 

Dalton represented the elementary atoms symbolically by dots, 
crosses or stars drawn within little circles. I’his method was imj^roved 
by the Swedish chemist Jons Jakob Berzelius {1779 1848) who intro- 
duced our present system, whereby letter-symbols arc used to denote 
the relative mass of an element corresponding to its atomic weight. 
Thus H denotes not vaguely hydrogen, but a mass of hydrogen ccjual 
to I — one gram, one pound, or what wc please — and O represents 
a mass of oxygen equal to 16 in the same units. 

The chief experimental work of Berzelius was the determination of 
atomic weights, or rather equivalent combining weights, with the 
greatest accuracy then possible. He viho discovered several new 
elements, investigated many compounds, and opened a new chapter 
in the study of mineralogy. He shared with Davy the work of estab- 
lishing the fundamental laws of electro-chemistry, and was thereby led 
to see an intimate connection between electric polarity and chemical 
affinity. Indeed, he cairied this conception too far for the time, 
holding that all atoms contain either positive or negative electricity, 
by whose relative forces they combine. Every compound was regarded 
as being made up of two parts electrically opposite, and if compounds 
combined with each other, it was imagined to be due to an excess ol' 
* A. J. berry, Modern Chemistry, Cambridge, 194^. 
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opposite electric charges. This dualistic theory was not adequate to 
deal with advancing knowledge, and it gave way to a theory of types 
when organic chemistry became prominent. But it is now certain 
that chemical and electric phenomena arc intimately related, though 
not in the simple way imagined by Berzelius. 

The insufficiency of Dalton’s atomic conceptions as they stood 
became apparent when the phenomena of gaseous combination were 
studied more extensively. Gay-Lussac (1778-1850) showed that 
gases always combine in volumes that bear simple ratios to each other, 
and Amerigo Avogadro, Conte di Qiiarcgna (1776-1856), pointed 
out in 1813 that, on Dalton’s theory, it followed fn^m (jay-Lussac/s 
observation that equal volumes of all gases must contain numbers of 
atoms bearing simple ratios to each other. A similar conclusion was 
drawn independently by Ampere in 1814, but it was forgotten or 
ignored till the subject was cleared up by Cannizzaro in 1858. It 
was then seen, both from the facts of gaseous combination and from 
physical c^n '.Icrations, that a distinction is necessary between the 
chemical atom, the smallest part of matter which can enter into com- 
bination, and the physical molecule, the smallest particle which can 
exist in a free state. The simplest method of expression of Avogadro’s 
hypothesis is to suppose that equal volumes of gases contain the same 
number of molecules. We shall see below that this result can also be 
deduced mathematically from a physical theory wiiich su])poses that 
the pressure exerted by a gas is due to the impact of molecules in 
a state of perpetual movement and collision. 

But, to return to the case of w ater, tw^o volumes (and therefore two 
molecules) of hydrogen combine with one of oxygen to form tw-o 
volumes (or molecules) of steam. It will be seen that the simplest 
theory w'hich will explain these relations is one that supposes iliat 
the physical molecules of hydrogen and oxygen each contain tw^o 
chemical atoms, and that the molecule of water vapour has the 
chemical composition represented by HoO, the combination being 
represented by the equation 

2 H 2 f02-2H20. 

(2Vols.) (l VOl.) (2VOls.) 

Thus, since the combining weight of oxygen is 8 and one atom of 
oxygen combines with two of hydrogen, if the atomic weight of 
hydrogen be taken as unity, that of oxygen is not 8 but 16. Dalton’s 
combining weights, therefore, need to be brought into line w’ilh the 
facts revealed by later experiments before w'c can assign to the elements 
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their true atomic weights. This was first done systematically, in the 
light of all the evidence, by Cannizzaro. 

The atom of oxygen, combining with two atoms of hydrogen, is said 
to possess a valency of tw'o. This concept of valency underlay much 
of the chemical speculation of the succeeding years. 

The number of known elements has grown from the twenty recog- 
nized by Dalton till now some ninety different kinds of matter liave 
been recorded. The work of discovery has proceeded fitfully. When 
any new method of research has been applied to chemical problems, 
a new group of elements has frequently come to light. The separating 
power of the galvanic current enabled Sir Humphry Davy (1778- 
1829) to isolate the alkaline metals potassium and sodium in 1807. 
At a later date spectrum analysis showed the existence of such sub- 
stances as rubidium, caesium, thallium and gallium. The methods of 
radio-activity have disclosed elements like radium and its family, and 
Aston’s mass spectrograph has revealed many isotopic elements. 

A comiection between the atomic weights of the elements and theii- 
physical properties was sought by Front in 1815, and later by New- 
lands and de Chaucourtois. This connection was successfully demon- 
strated in iSGgbyLotharMcyerand bytlicRussianchemist Mcndelecff 
(1834-1907). On arranging the names of the elements in a list in 
order of ascending atomic weights, MendeleelT found that they dis- 
played a certain periodicity — that, as New^lands had showm earlier, 
each eighth clement had somewhat similar properties, while all the 
elements could be fitted into 'a complete table in wdiicli these similar 
elements could be placed under each other in columns. The Periodic 
Table thus constructed gave a means of assigning correct atomic 
weights to elements of doubtful valency, and blanks in the table w ere 
filled hypothetically by Mendelecff, who thus predicted the existence 
and properties of unknown elements, some of which were afteiwards 
discovered. 

Mendcleeff regarded his Periodic Law as a purely empirical state- 
ment of fact. But such relations inevitably bring to mind the old idea 
of a common basis of matter. Many men, thinking that this common 
basis might be hydrogen, sought to demonstrate that, if the atomic 
weight of hydrogen be taken as unity, the weights of the other 
elements were all whole numbers. But, though many approached 
whole numbers, several elements, such as chlorine = 35*45, obstinately 
refused to conform to this scheme, nor did increasing accuracy in the 
determination of atomic weights by Stas and others reduce the dis- 
crepancies. The proof of a common basis of matter and the reduction 
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of atomic weights to whole numbers had to wait for another half 
century; they were beyond the experimental and theoretical resources 
of that time. 

The different forms of apparatus for the production of electricity, 
as hitherto described, are all intended primarily to enable us to give 
a static charge to some insulated body. It is true that, if a conducting 
circuit be formed, joining an electric machine with the earth, a more 
or less continuous flow of electricity must proceed along the circuit. 
Even in (he most elaborate form of frictional machine, however, the 
amount of electricity passing in a second is so small that it is difficult 
to detect the current in the conducting wires; though, if an air gap 
be interposed, the high differences of electric potential produced by 
the machine result in visible sparks. 

At the beginning (jf the nineteenth century a new field of research 
was opened up by the discovery of the galvanic or voltaic cell. This 
arrangement gave rise to a scries of phenomena, grouped originally 
under the uauie jfgalvauism, which, by the efforts of many observers, 
were gradually brought into relation with those already grouped under 
the name of electricity. It finally became clear that a galvanic current 
is nothing more or less than a flow of electricity, enormous in quantity 
compared with that given by an electric machine, but driven along 
by potential differences which are only a minute fraction of those 
involved in the older typo of apparatus. Since no accumulation of 
electricity can be detected at any point in the circuit, it follows 
that the current may be represented figuratively by the flow of an 
incompressible fluid along rigid and incxtensible pipes. 

The discovery of the voltaic cell was due to a chance observation, 
which seemed at first to lead in a different direction. About the year 
1786, an Italian named Galvani noticed that the leg of a frog con- 
tracted under the influence of a discharge from an electric macliine. 
Following up tliis discovery, he observed the same contraction when 
a nerve and a muscle were connected with two dissimilar metals, 
placed in contact with each other, Galvani attributed these effects to 
a so-called animal electricity, and it was left for another Italian, Volta, 
of Pavia, to show that the essential phenomena did not depend on the 
presence of an animal substance. In 1800 Volta invented the pile 
known by his name, which, in the opening years of the following 
century, provided a means of investigation yielding results of intense 
interest in his hands and in those of his contemporaries in other 
countries. The scientific journals of the time' are full of the marvels 

* See csp<*rially Nicholson* s Joismal for those >*ears. 
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The Electric of thc new discoveries, tlie study of which was taken up with an ardour 
Current short of that shown a century later in the elucidation of the 

phenomena of electric <lischarge through gases and radio-activity. 

Volta’s pile consisted of a series of little discs of zinc, copper, and 
paper moistened with water or brine, placed one on top of the other 
in thc order — zinc, copper, paper, zinc, etc. . . .linishiiig with copper. 
Such a combination is really a primitive primary battery, each little 
pair of discs separated by moistened paper acting as a cell, and giving 
a certain difference of electric potential, the differences due to each 
little cell being added together and producing a considerable difference 
of potential (or electromotive force as it is inaptly called) between the 
zinc and copper terminals of thc pile. Another arrangement was the 
crown of cups, consisting of a series of vessels filled with brine f>r dilute 
acid, each of which contained a plate of zinc and a plate of copper. 
The zinc of one cell was fastened to thc copper of thc next, and so on, 
an isolated zinc and copper plate, in the first and last cell respectively, 
forming the terminals of the battcry\ Volta thought that the origin of 
thc effects was to be sought at the junctions of thc two metals; heine 
the order of the discs in the pile and thc terminal metal plates in thc 
crown of cups. These plates and thc corresponding discs in the pile 
were soon found to be useless, though they figure extensively in early 
pictures of the apparatus. 

If a current be taken from Volta’s pile or crown of cups, lhai current 
rapidly diminishes in intensity, owing chiefly to a film of hydrogen 
which forms on the surface of thc copper plates, 'fhis electrolytic 
polarization may be prevented by surrounding thc copper plates with 
a solution of copper sulphate, so that copper is liberated instead of 
hydrogen, or by replacing the copper plates with carbon placed in an 
oxidizing mixture, such as nitric acid or a solution t>f potassium 
bichromate, which converts the hydrogen into water. 

Chemical The fundamental observation, from which arose thc science of 
Effects electro-chemistry, was made in the year 1800, immediately on th(‘ 
news of Volta’s discovery reaching England. Using a copy of Volta’s 
original pile, Nicholson and Carlisle found that when two brass wires 
leading from its terminals were immersed near each other in water, 
there was an evolution of hydrogen gas from one, while the other 
became oxidized. If platinum or gold wires were used, no oxidation 
occurred, but oxygen was eVolvcd as gas. They noticed that thc 
volume of hydrogen was about double that of oxygen, and, since this 
is the proportion in which these elements are contained in water, they 
explained the phenomenon as a decomposition of water. They also 
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noticed that a similar kind of chemical reaction went on in the pile 
itself, or in the cups when that arrangement was used. 

Soon afterwards Cruickshank decomj^osed the chlorides of mag- 
nesia, soda and ammonia, and precipitated silver and copper from 
their solutions — a result which afterwards led to tin* process of electro- 
plating. He also found that the liquid round the pole connected with 
the positiv'c terminal of the pile became alkaline and the liquid round 
the other pole be<'amc acid. 

In 1806 Sir Humphry Davy (1778 1829) proved that the formation 
of the acid and alkali was due to impurities in the water. He hzid 
previously shown that decomposition of water could be elfccted 
although the two poles were jilaccd in separate vessels connected 
together by vegetable or animal substances, and had established an 
intimate connection between the galvanic efIVc is and the chemical 
chang(‘s going on in the battery. 

The identity of “galvanism ” and electricity, which had been main- 
tained b> \ uUtt, and had formed the subject of many investigations, 
was established in 1801 by Wollaston, who showed that the same 
effects were produced by both, w-hile in 1802 Errnan measured with 
an clectrosc(jpc the potential differences furnished by a voltaic pile. 

1 1 became clear that the older phenomena gave “ electricity in tension 
and the newer, “electricity in motion”. 

By a convention universally adopted, \vc agree to suppose that an 
electric current flows in the direction of the so-called positive electricity, 
that is, from the zinc to the copper (or carbon) plate within the battery, 
and from tlie cop])cr to the zinc along the wire outside. In accordance 
with this convention, the copper plate is called the positive and the 
zinc plate the negative terminal of the battery. 

In 1804 Hisingcr and Berzelius stated that neutral salt solutions 
could be dceoinposed by electricity, the acid appearing at one pole and 
the metal at the other, and drew the conclusion that nascent hydrogen 
was not, as had been supposed, the cause of the separation of the 
metals from their solulii)ns. Many of the metals then known were 
thus prepared, and in 1807 Davy decomposed potash and soda, which 
had been considered to be elements, by passing the current from a 
powerful battery through them when i a moistened condition, and 
in this way he isolated the surprising metals potassium and sodium. 
Davy was an able, brilliant and eloquent Cornishman, who, ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Chemistry at the newiy founded Royal In- 
stitution, drew large and fashionable audiences by the interest of liis 
discourses. 
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The decomposition of chemical compounds by electrical means 
indicated a connection between chemical and electrical forces. Davy 
“advanced the hypothesis that chemical and electrical attractions 
were produced by the same cause, acting in the one case on particles, 
in the other on masses”. Tliis idea was developed by Berzelius, who, 
as we have already seen, regarded every compound as formed by the 
union of two oppositely electrified parts — atoms or groups of atoms. 

The remarkable fact that the products of decomposition appear 
only at the poles was perceived by the early experimenters on the sub- 
ject, who suggested \ arious explanations. Grotthiis in 1806 supposed 
that it was due to successive decompositions and recombinations in 
the substance of the liquid, the opposite parts of contiguous molecules 
being exchanged along lines stretching from one pole to the other, the 
opposite atoms at the two ends of the chain being set free. 

After the primary discoveries in electro-chemistry, there was a 
pause till the subject was taken up by the great experimenter Michael 
Faraday (i79i-'i867) who had been Davy’s assistant in the Laboratory 
of the Royal Institution and succeeded him there. 

A new terminology was introduced by Faraday in 1 833 on WhewclFs 
advice. Instead of the word poky which implied the old idea of 
attraction and repulsion, he used the word electrode (oSo<;=^a way, 
path) and called the plate by which the current is usually said to enter 
the liquid, the anodey and that by which it leaves the liquid the cathode. 
The parts of the compound which travel in opposite directions 
through the solution he called ions (tcci = I go ) — cations if thc^y go 
towards the cathode, and anions if they go towards the anode. He also 
introduced the word electrolysis (Xvw^l loose, dissolve) to denote the 
whole process. 

By a series of masterly experiments, faraclay reduced the com- 
plexity of the phenomena to two simple statements known as Fara- 
day’s laws. Whatever be the nature of the electrolyte or c^f the elec- 
trodes, the mass of substance liberated is proportional to the strength 
of the current and to the time it flows, that is to the total amount of 
electricity which has passed through the liquid. Secondly, the mass 
of a substance liberated by a given quantity of electricity is pro- 
portional to the chemical equivalent weight of the substance — not to 
the atomic weight, but to the combining weight, that is, tltc atomic 
weight divided by the valency, so that, while i gramme of hydrogen is 
liberated, 1 6 4- 2, or 8 grammes of oxygen appear. The mass of a sub- 
stance liberated by the passage of unit quantity of electricity is known 
as its electro-chemical equivalent. For instance, when a current of 
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I ampere, one- tenth of a c.o.s. unit, flows for i second through an acid 
solution, I 044 X 10"*® gramme of hydrogen is liberated, while from the 
solution of a silver salt o-ooi 1 18 gramme of silver is deposited. This 
latter weight can be measured so easily and accurately that it has been 
adopted for a definition of the ampere as a practical unit of current. 

In evciy case of electrolysis, Faraday’s laws seem to apply; the 
same definite amount of electricity is associated with the liberation of 
unit equivalent mass of substance. Electrolysis must be regarded as 
the carriage by the moving ions of opposite electric charges in opposite 
directions through the liquid. Each ion carries with it a definite 
charge of electricity, positive or negative, which is given up to the 
electrode by the liberation of the ion if tlie electromotive force is 
enough to overcome the opposing force of polarization. As von Helm- 
holtz said at a later date, Faraday’s work shows that “if we accept 
the hypothesis that the elementary substances arc composed of atoms, 
we cannot avoid concluding that electricity also is divided into definite 
elemental y poi lions which behave like atoms of electricity Thus, 
not only do Faraday’s cxpei iments underlie the later development in 
theoretical and applied electro-chemistry, but are the basis of modern 
atomic and electronic science. 

While the early experimenters chiefly directed their attention to the 
cliemical effects of galvanic currents, other phenomena were not over- 
lookc'd. It was soon found that, when passing through a conductor of 
any kind, the current evolved heat, the amount of which depended 
<in the naiurc of the conductor. This thermal clTect is now of great 
practical use in electric lighting, heating, etc. On the other hand, in 
1822, Sccbeck found that, if one junction of two unlike metals be 
heated, an electric current flow's. Of even wdder interest is the power 
a current has of deflecting a magnetic needle, discovered in 1820 by 
Oersted of Copenhagen, who found that the effect “passes to the 
needle through glass, metals” and other no*n-magnetic substances. 
He also recognized that what he, or his translator, calh'd “the electric 
conflict” “performs cinles”, or, as we should say, that there are 
circular lines of magnetic force round a long straight current. 

The importance of Oersted's observations was recognized at once, 
especially by Andre Marie Ampere (1 ''5-1836), who showed that 
not only were magnets acted on by forces in the neighbourhood of 
currents, but that currents exerted forces on each other. By experi- 
ments with movable coils, he investigated the laws of these forces, 
and showed mathematically that all the observed phenomena were 
consistent with the supposition that each short element of current of 
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length dl produced at a point outside it a magnetic force cdl sin fl/V-, 
where c is the strength of the current, r the distance from the element 
to the point, and 6 the angle between r and the direction of the 
current. The forces due to electric currents, thus reduced to a law of 
inverse squares, were thereby brought into line with gravitation and 
with the forces between magnetic poles and between electric charges. 
This was another step towards ‘"field physics”. 

The current elements, of course, cannot be obtained experimentally 
in isolation, but nevertheless Ampere’s formula enables us, by summing 
up the effects of ail the elements, to calculate the magnetic fields in 
the neighbourhood of electric currents.' 

From Ampere’s formula we can also deduce the mechanical forces 
on currents placed in magnetic fields. The magnetic force in air due 
to a pole of strength m is w/r^; thus m is equivalent to cdl sin d. The 
mechanical force on m in a field H is //w, and therefore the rorc(‘ 
in air on Ampere’s current-element is Hcdl^^inO. To calculate the 
mechanical force on an actual circuit from this formula is then only 
a question of mathematics. 

Telegraphy began with vi.sual signalling. The many “'lelegrapli 
Hills” about the country mark the sites of long dismantled semaphores 
which were to wave quickly to London the news of Napoleon’s 
landing. Each fresh discovery in electricity led to suggestions for 
electric telegraphs, but nothing came of them till Ampere applied his 
electromagnetic results. After his work, the invention and adoj)lioii 
of a practical instrument was a mere exercise in mechanical ingeiiuily 
and financial confidence. 

Much was done about 1827 by Georg Simon Ohm (1781--1H54; to 
pick out from the phenomena quantities suitable for exact dcfinilion. 
He replaced the prevalent vague ideas of “quantity” and “tension” 
by the conceptions of current strength and electromotive force. The 
latter quantity corresponds with potential, already used in electro- 
statics. When the tension or pressure is high, it needs more work to 
carry electricity from one point to another, and hence difference of 
potential or electromotive force may be defined as the work done 
against the electric forces in carrying unit quantity of electricity from 
one point to another. » 

* For instance, at the centre of a circular current, the distance from each el<tfnenf of the 
current is the same, and, d being cvery>\'herc a right angle, sin 9 is unity, l lius the magnetic 
force H is given by the relation 

^cdl sin ^ c. Yidl c x unc 

^ . 
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Ohm’s work on electricity was based on the researches of Fourier 
on the conduction of lieat (1800-1814). Fourier worked out mathe- 
matically the laws of the conduction of heat on the assumption that 
the flux of heat was proportional to the gradient of temperature. 
Ohm substituted potential for temperature, and electricity for heat, 
and proved the usefulness of these conceptions by experiment. He 
found that, if a current from a battery of voltaic cells or Scebeck’s 
thermo-couple flows through a uniform wire, the rate of fall of 
potential is constant. Ohm’s law is usually pul in the form that the 
current c is proportional to the electromotive force E or 


where k is a constant which may be called the conductivity, and its 
reciprocal, i^k or A’, is known as the resistance. R depends only on 
the nature, temperature and dimensions of the conductor, being pro- 
portional ciii<.^-lly to its length, and inversely to its area of cross section. 
The latter fact indi('ates (hat a current flows uniformly through the 
whole substanc<' of the conductor. This will be found to need some 
qualification in the <'asi of very rapidly alternating currents. 

After the labours of Ampere and of Ohm, the subject of current 
electricity had reached that important stage in a new physical science 
when satisfactory fundamental quantities have been selected and 
defined, and a firm basis found for mathematical development. 

Another old idea resuscitated and established early in the nine- 
teenth century was the wa\ e-lheory of light. Held \'.', ,uely by Hooke 
and others in the seventeenth century, it was, as ha^ already been 
said,' put in a more definite form by Huygens. Newton n'jected it on 
two grounds. Firstly, it did not then explain shadows, since waves of 
light he thought would naturally bend round obstacles as did those 
of sound. Secondly, the phenomena of double-refraction in Iceland 
spar indicated that rays of light were different on different sides, and 
waves with vibrations in the direction of propagation could not have 
such dilTercnces. Fhese two difTiculties were overcome by I'homas 
Young (1773 “1 829) and Augustin Jean Fresnel (1788-1827), who put 
the theory into its modern form. Nevertl Hess it is worth remembering 
that Newton held that the colours of thin plates indicated that the 
corpuscles in a ray of light produced accompanying waves in an 
aether — a theory amazingly like that now' invoked to explain the 
properties of electrons. 
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* C^liaptcr IV, p. 163. 
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Tfu W'ao*- Young passed a very narrow beam of white light through two pin 
^ screen, and placed another screen beyond the first. Where 
the rays from the two pin holes overlapped on the second screen, he saw 
a series of brilliantly coloured bands. The bands are due to the inter- 
ference of the similar waves from the two pin-hole sources. If one 
wave has half a wave-length further to travel than the other to reach 
the screen, the crest of the one wave will coincide with the trough of 
the next, and darkness will result. If the distances traversed by the 
two waves be the same, the crests will be superposed and the light will 
be doubled. The light actually seen is that composite light left wIumi 
light of one wave-length is removed from the white light. If, instead 
of composite white light, simple coloured light is used, the bands arc 
alternately bright and dark instead of coloured. 

From the dimensions of the apparatus and the breadth of the bands, 
it is clear that the wave-lengths of the difTcrent coloured lights can be 
calculated. They prove to be exceedingly short -of the order of one 
fifty-thousandth part of an inch, or the one tv\T>lhousau(lth part of 
a millimetre, agreeing with the lengths of Newton's fits of easy 
reflection and easy transmission. From this it follows that the dimen- 
sions of ordinary obstacles in the path of a beam of light are very 
large compared with the wave-lengths, and a mathematical investiga- 
tion proves that, if an advancing wave-front be supposed resolved into 
a number of concentric rings round the point of the wave-froni nearest 
to the eye, the effects of all the rings except those near the point 
interfere and cancel each other, so that the eye only sees light coming 
to it along one direct path. That is, light travels almost solely in 
straight lines, and the bending round obstacles is confined to the 
minute effect known as difiractioii. 

Newton's other difficulty w^as overcome by Fresnel. Hooke had 
somewhat casually suggested that the vibrations which constitute light 
might be transverse to the direction of the rays, and Fresnel pointed 
out that this suggestion gave the possibility of unlikcncss in the diftcrent 
sides of a ray. If we look at an advancing wave-front of light, linear 
vibrations may be either up and down, or right and left. Such linear 
vibrations would give what may be called plane-polarized light. If 
a crystal in one position lets one vibration through but not the other, 
a second similar crystal, turned round its axis through a right angle, 
will stop the light emerging from the first crystal. These arc just the 
phenomena seen with Iceland spar. 

Fresnel developed the wave-theory of light mathematically to a 
high degree of perfection. Certain difficulties remained but, speaking 
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broadly, a remarkable concordance was obtained between his com- 
plete theory and tlic observed phenomena. He and those who followed, 
Green, MacGullagh, Cauchy, Stokes, Glazcbrook and others, estab- 
lished the classical wave-theory for a century. 

If the waves of light be transverse to the direction of propagation, 
the medium must be so constituted as to transmit such waves. Neither 
gases nor liquids can do so; and it follows that, if light is a mechanical 
wave-motion, the luminiferous aether must have proj)ertics analogous 
to those of a solid— it must possess rigidity. This was the beginning of 
a long scries of elasiic solid theories of the aether. The reconciliation 
of the necessary liglit-carrying properties with an absence of appre- 
ciable resistance to the motion of the planets, taxed heavily the 
ingenuity of the physicists of the first seventy years of the nineteenth 
century. At a later date, attempts were made to explain the necessary 
rigidity by imagining gyrostatic aethers in rotational motion. 

As Einstein has yiointecl out,* the success of the wave-theory of light 
made tlv f * "t breach in Newtonian physics, though the fact was 
not understood at the time. Newton’s theory of corpuscles of light 
travelling through empty space fitted well with the rest of his philo- 
S(jphy, though it is not easy to see why the corpuscles should move 
w'ith only one i-onstaiil velocity. liui, when light came to be regarded 
as wave-motion, it cea.^ed to be possible to believe that everything real 
was nuicle up of particles moving in absolute space. The aether was 
invenlt'd to preserve the mec hanical outlook, and, as long as light 
could be thought of as mechanical waves in a (juasi-rigid medium, the 
aether fulfilled this function, though, as h was supp».s<xl to penetrate 
everywhere, it was, in ti sense, identical sjiacc itsci!* But Faraday 
showc'd that space had electric and magnetic properties, and when 
Clerk Maxwell proved that light was an eleclromagnclic wave, the 
aether ceased to be necessarily mechanical. 

The wavc-theoi7 of light opened the first chapter in what is now 
called lield physics. The second, wriilen in the work of Faraday and 
Maxwell, connected light with electromagnetism, and, in the third, 
Einstein explained gravitation in terms of geometry. Gravitation may 
some day be brought into connection with light and elcclromagnclism 
in a still wider synthesis. This has been attempted by Eddington. 

The induction of statical charges of electricity by other charges, and 
the similar action exerted by magnets on soft iron, suggested to the 
early experimenters that like effects might be obtained ^vith the steady 
currents given by voltaic cells. Faraday, for instance, wound two 

* The limes, 4 l-Vbniary 1929. 
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helices of insulated wire on the same wooden cylinder, but could 
observe no deflection of a galvanometer in one coil when a steady 
current was maintained through the other by a voltaic battery. 

His first successful experiment, which opened a new era in the 
history of electrical science, was thus described to the Royal Society 
on 24 November 1831. 

Two hundred and three feet of copper wire in one length were wound round 
a large block of wood; other two hundred and three feet of similar wire were 
interposed as a spiral between the turns of the first ccnl, and metallic, contact 
everywhere prevented b * twine. One of these helices was connected with a galvano- 
meter, and tiic other w^th a battery of one bundled pairs of plates four inches 
square, with double coppers, and well charged. When the crmtact was made, there 
was a sudden and vciy slight effecl at the galvanometer, and there was alst) 
a similar slight eflect w'hcn the contact with the battery was broken. But w'hilsi 
the voltaic current was continuing to pass through the one h<‘lix. no galx anoineti ical 
appearance nor any effect like induction upon tht* other hcliv could be perceived, 
although the active powder of the battery was piovcd to be great by its beating the 
whole of its helix, and by the brillianeyof the discharge when made through charcoal. 

Repetition of the experiment with a balter\^ of one hundred and twenty pairs of 
plates produced no other effect; but it was a.scctlained, both at this and the former 
time, that the slight deflection of the needle occurring at tht* mcnnt'nt of com- 
pleting the connection, was always in one direction, and that the equally slight 
deflection produced when the contact was broken, w'as in the other direct ir)n. 

The results which I had by this time obtained with magnets led me to believ** 
that the battery current through one wire did, in reality, induce a similar cuirent 
through the other wire, but that it continued for an instant only, and pai i<»ok ni(»re 
of the nature of an electrical w^avc p.xssed through from the shock of a eominon 
Leyden jar than of the current from a voltaic battery, and therefore might 
magnetize a steel needle, though it'scarcely alTccted the galvanometer. 

This expectation was confirmed; for on substituting a small hollow' helix, fornu d 
round a glass tube, for the galvanometer, introduc ing a steel needle, making 
contact as before between the battery and the inducing wire, and then r«*moving 
the needle before the battery conlaci was broken, it was fcnind magneiizcrl. 

When the battery contact was first made, then an unmagnetized needle iiitio- 
duced into a small indicating helix, and lastly the contact broken, the needle was 
found magnetized to an equal degree apparently as before*: but the poles were of 
a contrary kind. 

With the much more tlelicatc galvanometers we now posse.s.s, it is 
easy to repeat Faraday’s experiments with the primary current derived 
from a single voltaic cell, and to show that similar transient currents 
are produced by moving tiie primary and secondary circuits relatively 
to each other, or by moving a permanent magnet relatively to a coil 
connected with a galvanometer. Faraday’s discovery of electro- 
magnetic induction has proved to be the foundiition of a vast industrial 
development: almost all electric machinery of practical importance 
depends on the principles of the induction of currents. 
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Ampere was content to discover the laws of electromagnetic force 
in mathematical form, without enquiring by what mechanism the 
force was propagated. But Faraday, who followed him, was not a 
mathematician and was keenly interested in picturing the physical 
properties and slate of the intervening space or electromagnetic field 
ol force. If a card be laid on a bar-magnet, and iron filings be 
scattered over the card, they cling together in chains, showing the 
lines in which the magnetic force acts. Faraday imagined that such 
lines or tubes ol force, connecting magnetic poles or electric charges, 
have a real existence in a magnetic or an electric field, perhaps as a 
chain of polarized particles. If they were in a state of strain like rubber 
cords, stretched longitudinally and compressed transversely, they 
would spread themselves throughout the medium and would draw 
magnetic poles or electric charges together, thus explaining the 
[phenomena of attraction. Whether real or not, Faraday’s lines offeree 
give a ready and convciiiont way of representing the stresses and 
sirains in tla insulating medium or electric field. 

Faraday examined this dielectric medium in another way. He 
I'ound that the electrostatic capacity of a conductor, that is, the 
quantity of electricity it holds at a given potential or pressure, in- 
(Teased when the air surrounding it was replaced by another insulator 
like shellac or sulphur, increased in a ratio which he called the specific 
inductive cajiacity of the insulator. 

Faraday’s ideas were in advance of his time and were expressed in 
mifainiliar latiguagc. Bui when, thirty years later, Maxwell 

translated those ideas into mathematical form and vlrvclopcd them 
into a theory of electromagnetic waves, their full i'’iportancc was 
realized — at once in Englaiid, more slowly in other lands. Thus P’ara- 
day laid the foundations of throe great branches of practical electric 
science — elcciro-cliemistry, electromagnetic induction, and electro- 
magnetic waves. Moreover, his insistence on the importance of the 
(‘Icctrornagnctic field of force was the liistorical starling point of tlic 
electrical side of modern theories of field physics. 

To the two G(*rman mathematical physicists, C. F. Gauss (1777- 
1855) Weber (1804-1891), wc owe the invention of a 

scientific system of magnetic and electric units, not defined arbitrarily 
in terms of quantities of the same kind as ihcmsclves, but based on the 
fundamental units of length, ma.ss and time. 

In 1839 Gauss published his ‘'general theory of forces attracting 
according to the inverse square of the distance”. Electric charges and 
magnetic poles as well as gravitating matter conform to this relation, 
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and an electric charge or magnetic pole of unit strength may be defined 
as one which, separated by unit distance (one centimetre) in air from 
an equal similar charge or pole, repels it with unit force (one dyne) . If 
another medium replaces air, the force will be less in a certain ratio, k 
for electric forces and /x for magnetic forces, k is Faraday’s specific 
inductive capacity, which here appears as a dielectric constant, and 
/i is a quantity which was afterwards named the magnetic permeability 
of the medium. On this foundation, Gauss raised an imposing 
structure of mathematical deduction.' 

Ampere and Weber showed experimentally that coils of wire 
carrying electric currents acted in the same manner as magnets of the 
same size and shape, a circular current being equivalent to a circular 
disc magnetized at right angles to its plane, so that one face is a north- 
seeking pole and the other face a south-seeking pole. This unit current 
may be defined as that current which is equivalent to a magnetic disc 
of unit magnetic strength, a definition which may be shown mathe- 
matically to lead to the result that the magnetic field, that is, the force 
on a unit magnetic pole, at the centre of a circular current is 2ttc r, 

^ As an example we may take what is known as C^auss* tlieorern. Let a cjuanriiy of 
electricity be imagined to be surrounded by a closed surface, and let that surfac’c be 
suppf>scd dissected into a number of small areas, any one of which may Inr i ailed :t, with 
an electric force A* acting at right angles to it. 'then (iauss proved that the sum of all the 
quantity's a.V is equal to 4^ times the total amount of elettririty e within th<j suiIiKC, 
however that electricity be distributed. That is, 

ilaA**— 4Tre, 

a relation which can ea.sily be obtain^l from the lav\ of force by simple matheniaiiv Ifwr 
take into account the dielectric constant of the insulating medium inside the surface, this 
expression becomes 

or i:<tA'’t = 4Jrr. 

The quantity ilooVit is called the total normal induction ove.r the surface. 

Similar equations hold for gravitational or magnetic forces, and can be used to deduce 
results only otherwise to be obtained by diflicult matlicmatics. for iiLStance, suppose we 
have a .sphere of gravitating matter of mass in. l.ei us imagine lliat we surround it bv 
a concentric spherical surface of radius r. Over this surface Gauss* theorem holds. 1 lence, 

i>cA'’= ^rrrn. 

But everything Ls here symmetrical, AT is constant, and equal to the total force F. Thererf)re, 

47rm= ATx = F X 47rr*, 



I’liis is the same gravitational force that w^ould be exerted by a heavy particle of m;iss 
m placed at the centre of the gravitating spht^ro. 'I'lius, with the .si[riple.st mathematics, 
we have proved Newton’s famous result tliat a uniform sphere attracts as though it.s 
mass were concentrated at the centre, and incidentally we have illustrated the powder of 
Gau-ss* method. Much of the theory of electrostatics and magnetism may be built up 
on Gaus.s’ theorem by the use of mathematics, somewliat more complicated perhaps, but 
no more difficult. See my text-book, Exper mental Electricity y Cambridge (190;,“! 923). 
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where c is the strength of the current and r the radius of the circle, 
an expression which of course agrees with that deduced from Ampi;re’s 
formula. Therefore, by suspending a small magnetic needle at the 
centre of a large circular coil of wire (an arrangement known as a 
tangent galvanometer), and observing the deflection produced by 
passing a current through the coil, we can measure the current in 
absolute or centimetre-gramme-second (c.o.s.) units, 'fhe common 
unit of current or ampere is designed to be the tenth part of the unit 
as thus defined, though, for practical puqooscs and convenience of 
measurement, the definition has for many years been based on the 
amount of silver deposited elcctrolytically as explained above. There 
has been however a i>roposal to revert to the theoretical definition. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries heat became of great 
practical importance owing to the dcvcl<>pmenl of the steam engine, 
and this in turn caused renewed attention to be given to the theory of 
the subject. 

As w< \ui\^ i.eeii, the caloric theory, according to which heat is an 
imponderable fluid, played a useful part in suggesting and inter- 
preting experimenis on the measurement of quantities of heat. But, 
as a ])hysical explanation, the theory of molecular agitation had always 
appealed to the more acute natural phiIi>sophers, such as Boyle and 
Newl(m. In 1738 Daniel Beniouilli had shown that, if a gas be 
imagined to consist of molecules in motion in all directions, the impact 
of the molecules on the walls of tlie containing vessel would (‘xplaiu 
the pressure, and tlic pressure would increase proportionately as 
the gas was compressed or the tempt lalurc raisec*, as experiment 
re([uir('d. 

I'lie dcveloj)ment of heat by friction was explained by the calorists 
on the supposition that the filings or abrasions, or the main substance 
in its final slate after friction, possessed a smaller specific heat than 
the substance at first, so that heat was squeezed out and thus made 
manifest. But in 1798 an American, Benjamin Thcuripson, who in 
Bavaria became Count Rumford, showed by e.xperiments on the 
boring of cannon that the licat evolved w^as rouirlilv proportional to 
the total work done, and bore no relation to the amount nf shavings. 
Nevertheless, the fluid theory survived ^br another half century. 

But by 1840 it had become apparent that some at all events of 
the dilferenl powers of nature wxtc mutually convertible. In 1842 
J. R. Mayer upheld the possibility of the conversion of w'ork or vis 
viva into heat and heat into work. Assuming that when air is com- 
pressed all the work appears as heat, Mayer calculated a numerical 
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value for its mechanical equivalent.^ 1 n the same year Sir W. R. Grove, 
English judge and man of science, known by his invention of a voltaic 
cell, explained in a lecture the idea of the interrelation of natural 
powers, and elaborated it in a book published in 1846 under the title 
of The Correlation of Physical Forces?' This and the independent study 
in 1847 by the great German physiologist, physicist and mathe- 
matician H. L. F. von Helmholtz (1821-1894), Erhaltung der 

Kraft? contained the earliest general account of the principle now 
known as the “conservation of energy”. 

During the years from 1840 to 1850 James Prescott Joule (1818- 
1889) measured experimentally the amount of heat liberated by the 
expenditure of electrical and mechanical w'ork.** He first proved that 
heat generated by the passage of an electric current in a conductor is 
proportional to the resistance of the conductor and to the square of 
die strength of the current. He then forced water through narrow 
tubes, compressed a mass of air, and heated liquids by the rotation of 
paddle wheels. He found that, however work was done, the expenditure 
of the same amount of work resulted in the development of the same 
quantity of heat, and from this principle of equivalence he concluded 
that heat was a form of energy. Even then “it was many years. . . 
before any of the .scientific chiefs began to give their adhesion”, 
though Stokes told William Thomson that “he was inclined to be 
a Joulite”. In 1853 Helmholtz, during a visit to England, observed 
much scientific interest in the subject, and in PVance found that 
Regnault had adopted the new views. Joule’s final results showed 
that to warm one pound of w^atcr through Fahrenheit, at any 
temperature between 55"^ and 60°, needed the expenditure of about 
772 foot-pounds of work. Later experiments indicate 778 as a figure 
more nearly accurate. 

Joule’s definite experimental result that work and heat were 
equivalent gave power and point to the idea called by Grove the 
“correlation of forces”, and by Helmholtz “the persistence offorcc”. 
That idea was thus developed into the definite physical principle 
which came to be known as the “conservation of energy”. Energy, 
as an exact physical quantity, was new to science. The concept w'hich 
underlay it had previously been expressed by an inaccurate and con- 
fusing duplication of meaning of the word “force”, a confusion which 
had been pointed out by Young. Energy may be defined as the power 

* Liebig's Annalen, M^, 1842. 

* W. R. Grove, The Correlation of Physical Forces ^ I.rf)iuJon, 1B46. 

* Helmholtz, Abhandlung von der Erhaltung der K'rafl^ 1847. 

^ J. P. Joule, Collected Papers, 
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of doing work, and, if the conversion be complete, may be measured 
by the work done. The use of the word “energy” in this specialized 
sense is due to Rankine and William Thomson, the latter of whom 
adopted Young’s distinction. 

Joule’s experiments showed that, in the cases he investigated, the 
total amount of energy in a system is constant, the quantity lost as 
work reappearing as heat. General evidence led to the extension of 
this result to other changes, where, for instance, mechanical Cinergy is 
converted into electrical energy, or chemical energy into animal heat. 
Till recent years, all known facts were consistent with the statement 
that the total energy of an isolated system is constant in amount. 

The principle of the conservation of energy, thus established, is 
comparable with the older principle of the conservation of mass. 
Newtonian dynamics are founded on the recogniMon that there is 
a quantity, for convenience called the mass of a body, which remains 
constant throughout all motion. In the hands of the chemists, the 
balance J that this principle holds good also when chemical 

changes occur. The matter in a body burning in air is not annihilated. 
When the resultant substances arc collected, their total weight is the 
joint weight of the original body and the air which has been consumed. 

And so with energy: another quantity besides mass emerges in our 
consciousness, chiefly because it remains unchanged throughout a 
scries of transformations. Wc find it convenient to recognize the 
existence of that quantity, to use it as a scientific concept, and to give 
it a name. Wc call it energy, measure its changes bv the amount of 
work done or by the amount of heat .levclopcd, -ad, somewhat 
laboriously and after much doubt, rediscover its cons' aiicy.' 

By none of the processes known to iiinctccnth-ccntury physics could 
matter or energy be created or destroyed. In the twentieth, there 
have appeared indications that matter ilsclt is a form of energy, and 
that transformations from one form to the other are not impossible, 
but, until recent years, matter and energy were rigidlv distinguished. 

The principle of the conservation of energy was first applied to 
chemistry about 1853 by Julius Thomsen, who recognized that the 
heat evolved in a reaction is a measure of the difference of energy 
content of the system before and after the reaction. Again, since the 
final energy of a closed system must be tiic same as its initial energy, 
it became possible in some cases to predict the final state of the system 
without reference to intermediate steps, to p;\ss at once to the solution 
of a physical problem without tracing the process by which the goal 

* Sec Chapter xii. 
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Heat and the is attained , as Huygens did in the more limited problems of mechanics. 

Cons^ation Because of this practical use, and for its own intrinsic interest, the 
V of the conservation of energy may be regarded as one of the 

great achievements of the human mind. 

But it had its philosophic dangers. Since the principles of the con- 
servation of matter and energ)^ were found to hold good in all circum- 
stances which could then be investigated, it was natural to stretch the 
principles into the form of general laws. Matter bccamt! eternal and 
indestructible; the amount of energy in the Universe became constant 
and immutable, in all conditions and for all ag(‘s. The priitciples 
passed from safe guides for small empirical advances in knowledge 
into great philosophic dogmas of doubtful validity. 

The Kinetic In 1845 J. J. Watcrstoii, in a manuscript memoir, for long lying 
forgotten in the archives of the Royal Society, developed further (he 
kinetic theory of gases, made more important by the identification of 
heat and energy. In 1848 Joule also was at work upon the same 
subject. These two investigators carried the theory beyond the point 
reached by Bernouilli, and calculated independently the average 
velocity of movement of the molecules.* In 1857 the lirst adequate 
kinetic theory of matter was published by Clausius. ’ 

Owing to the chances of molecular collision, whicli are assumed to 
occur wdth perfect elasticity, at any instant there will be molecules 
moving with all velocities and in all directions. The total ^ ^icrgy f)f 
translation of all the molecules measures the total heat content of the 
gas, and the average energy of each molecule measures the tcnijicratui e. 
From these premises it can be deduced mathematically that the 
pressure p is equal to where n is the number of molecules in 

unit volume, m the mass of each, and V'^ the average value ol’ the 
square of the velocity.-^ 

* Life nf Ijord Itayleiffh, p. 45; Joule’s Collected Papers. Also art. “Joule”, in D .\.li. by 
Sir Richard Glazebrook. 

^ O. E. Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Gases ^ Eng. trans. R. K. Haynes, l.ondon, 

■* If one molecule be moving with velorily V. that velocity can be resol v< (l into three 
components, w, v, and iv, at right angles to each oth<*r, and, since the eoiiiponcni energies 
must equal the total energy, 

On the whole the molecules will be moving equally in all directions, so that, 

If the gas be contained in a centimetre culj<% one molecule, moving to and fro between 
opposite faces with the resolved velocity m, will strike one face lu limes a second. If m lie 
its mass, the change of momentum when it strikes the face and rebounds is swm, and the 
change of momentum per second is 2rnux or wi/*. If there are n molcruU^s in the cubic 
ccnlinrelre, the total rate of change of momcntnin on one unit fare, which measures the 
pressure p. is 

p-nmu^— 
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But nniy the total mass of gas in unit volume, measures its density, 
so that, if temperature and therefore V'^ be constant, the pressure of 
a gas is proportional to its density or inversely proportional to its 
volume — a law which was discovered experimentally by Boyle. If the 
temperature vary, since p is proportional to 7 ^, the pressure must 
increase with the temperature — the law of Charles. If we have two 
gases at the same pressure and temperature, it follows from the 
equation tliat the number of molecules in unit volume is equal for 
the two gases — the law obtained by Avogadro from chemical facts. 
Finally, for the two gases, the molecular velocity V must be inversely 
j^roportional to the square root of nm^ the density, a relation that 
explains the rates at which gases diffuse through porous partitions, 
the law of which had been discovered experimentally by Thomas 
Graham about 1830. 

From these deductions we see that the elementary kinetic theory, 
as given by Bernouilli, Joule and Clausius, is in accordance with the 
simpler experniUjUal jnoperties of gases. Moreover, as Waterston 
and Joule showed, the theory enables us to calculate approximately 
the molecular velocities. For instance, with hydrogen the volume of 
unit mass is i ri6 litres, or u,i6o cubic centimetres, at o'’ C. and at 
the standard atmospheric pressure of 7(^0 millimetres of mercury 
or 1013x10*'* dynes per square centimetre. Hence the equation 
p -- \nm V'^ leads to the result that V is 18.14 metres, or more than a mile 
a second. For oxygen tlu^ corresponding number is 461 metres per 
second. These figures give the square root of the average value of V^\ 
the average value of V itself, the molecular velocity, is » httle smaller. 
The actual number of molecules in one cubic centime; :e of a gas at 
o'’ C. and atmospheric ])rcssure was first calculated from the kinetic 
theory by Loschmidt in 1H65 ;is 2-7 x 

Maxwell and Bolumann applied to the distribution of velocities 
Gauss’ law of error, derived from the theory of probability, now of 
importance in many branches of enquiry. The theory shows that 
molecules subject to chance crllisions may be divided into groups, 
each group moving within a certain range of velocity in a manner 
illustrated in Figure 5. 'Fhe horizontal ordinate measures the 
velocity, and the vertical ordinate the umber of molecules which 
move with it. The most probable velocity is taken as unity. It will be 
seen that the number of molecules moving with a velocity only three 
times the most probable velocity is almost negligible. Similar curves 
may be drawn to illustrate the distribution of shots on a target, of the 
errors in a physical measurement, of men arranged in groups according 
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to height or weight, length of life, or ability as measured by examina- 
tion. Both in physical and in biological science and in sociology, the 
theory of probability and the curves of error arc now of great im- 
portance. It is impossible to predict the length of life of an individual 
man, or the velocity of a particular molecule at any future instant; 
but, with a sufficient number of molecules or men, we can deal with 


y 



them statistically, and predict within narrow limits how many will be 
moving within a certain range of velocity, or how many will die in 
a given year — philosophically we may say that we reach a form of 
statistical determinism, though, at this stage, individual uncertainly 
remains. 

The tendency of molecules, originally moving with other velocities, 
to reach the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution, which is the most 
probable arrangement, was investigated by Boltzmann and Watson. 
It proved to be equivalent to the tendency of a thermodynamic 
quantity, known as entropy, to reach a maximum. The process of 
reaching this most probable condition, in which the entropy is a maxi- 
mum and the velocities distributed according to the law of error, is 
analogous to the shuffling of a pack of cards. It happens spontaneously 
in nature as time goes on. It has now become of great scientific, 
indeed of philosophic importance. 

Maxwell also showed that the viscosity of a gas must depend on the 
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mean free path, that is, the average distance a molecule moves 
between two collisions. For hydrogen the mean free path is about 
i7xio'‘® centimetres and for oxygen 8*7x10'"® centimetres. The 
frequency of collision is of the order of 10® per second, and this very 
high number shows why, in spite of the great velocity of their mole- 
cules, gases diffuse so slowly. The viscosity of a gas does not diminish 
with the density, as one might expect:, but, till very low densities are 
reached, remains constant as the gas is exhausted. The verification by 
experiment of this theoretical result gave early confidence in the more 
advanced parts of the theory. 

Temperature is measured on the kinetic theory by the average 
energy of translation of the molecules, but they may also possess energy 
of rotation, vibration, etc. Maxwell and Boltzmann showed that the 
total energy should be proportional to the “number of degrees of 
freedom” of a molecule, that is, to the number of co-ordinates needed 
to specify its position completely. The position of a point in space is 
fixed by d.i ' co-ordinates, and thus the motion of the molecules as 
wholes, by which temperature is determined, involves three degrees 
of freedom. If the total number of degrees be w, when a gas is heated 
a fraction of the heat energy ^jn goes into energy of translation to 
raise the temperature, and the rest, (n — 3)/^, is used by the molecule 
in other ways. When a gas is heated at constant volume, all the heat 
is used to increase molecular energy, but, at constant pressure, the 
\olume will increase, and therefore work is also done against the 
j)rcssure of the atmosphere. From this it can be shown to follow that 
the ratio y of the tw^o specific heats, at constant pressure and at 
constant volume, is given by i -h 2/w, so that, if « = 3, '^ = 14-1 = 1-67. 
At the time when Maxwell made his calculation, he knew of no 
gas which gave this ratio, but it was afterwards found to hold 
good for gases with monatomic molecules, such as mercury vapour, 
argon and helium, which therefore behave as single points as far 
as the absorption of heat energy is concerned. Ordinary gases, such 
as hydrogen and oxygen, have diatomic molecules. They are found 
to give a value for y of i *4, indicating molecules with five degrees of 
freedom. 

Boyle’s Law, in the form = constant, can be expanded into 
pv = RT^ when changes of temperature arc brought into account, 
R being a constant. The effect of molecular attraction, which must 
depend on the square of the density, or where a is a constant, is 
to increase p to The eflcct of the volume /;, occupied by the 

substance of the molecules themselves, and therefore not subject to 
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compression, is to decrease v to v — h. Thus Van dcr Waals in 1873 
obtained the equation 

[p+^^{v-b)-RT, 

which was found to express fairly well the variations from Boyle’s Law 
observed in some imperfect gases. 

Such gases were examined exfKTimentally by several physicists, 
especially about 1869 by I'homas Andrews,^ who investigated the 
continuity of the gaseous and the liquid states, and showed that, above 
a definite critical temperature which was characteristic of eac.h gas, 
no pressure, however great, would produce liquefaction. The lique- 
faction of a gas was seen to be a problem of reducing the temperature 
below tlie critical point. 

Direct evidence of the action of molecules was obtained by the 
irregular movements of very small particles fdjserved under a micro- 
scope by the botanist Robert Brown in 1827, and ex[)lainrd in 1879 
by William Ramsay as being due to the boinbardrneiit of the particles 
by the molecules of the liquid in which they are suspended. Light 
vanes, blackened on one side and pivoted in very high vacua, were 
observed by Crookes to rotate in the direction of the polished laces 
when placed in sunlight. Maxwell explained this rotation as an edect 
of the additional heat absorbed by the blackened sides. 'Lhis heat 
causes the molecules to rebound with greater velocity when they 
strike the vane and thus push back the blackened face. 

In 1824 Sadi Carnot, the son of the “Organizer of Victory'’, 
pointed out that every heat engine needs a hot body or source of heat, 
and a cold body or condenser, and that, when the engine works, lieat 
pa.sses from the hotter body to the colder one. Carnot left in manu- 
script the idea of the conservation of energy, Vnit his work was long 
misinterpreted in terms of the caloric theory, whereby heat is thought 
to pass through the engine unchanged in amount, doing work by 
falling in temperature, as water, falling from a height, docs work on 
a water-wheel. 

Carnot saw that to investigate the laws of heat engines, it is necessary 
to imagine first the simplest case — that of a perfectly friclionless 
engine in which there is no loss of heat by conduction. Furthermore 
he realized that, in the examination of the working of an engine, the 
engine must be supposed to be carried through a complete cycle of 
observations, so that the working substance, steam, compressed air, 


Royal Society, PhiL Trans. 18^19, ii, p. 575. 
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or whatever it may be, is brought back to its initial state. If this is not Tfiermo- 
done, the engine may be drawing work or heat from the internal dynamics 
energy of its working substance, and the external licat which passes 
through the engine may not be doing all the work. 

Carnot’s theory of cycles was put into modern form by Clausius and 
William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin. When work is trans- 
formed into heat or heat into work, the relation between them is 
given by Joule’s results. But, although it is always possible to trans- 
form the whole of a given (juantity of work into heat, it is not generally 
possible to perform completely the reverse change. In steam engines 
and other heat engines it is found that only a fraction of the heat 
supplied is transformed into mechanical energy; the remainder, which 
passes from hotter to colder parts of the system, docs not become 
available for the performance of useful work. ExpcLence shows that 
every heat engine operates by taking a quantity of heat // from the 
source and giv ing up part of that heat, let us say to the condenser. 

The dilTeirnee (//-A) between these tw'o quantities of heat is the 
maximum am<junt available for conversion into work \\\ and the 
ratio WjH of the actual work done to the heat absorbed may be taken 
as the (‘fficicncy F of the engine. 

A theoretically perfect engine can be i;*iagincd which will lose no 
heat by <'(.)ndaction and no work by friction, so that 


and 


IK- //-A, 
W II- h 

“■“ir ir 


All such p('rfcct engines must have the same efficiency, or it would be 
possible by coupling two engines together to obtain work from the 
heat energy of the condenser, or, by a self-acting mechanism, to 
])ump heat continually from a cold body to a hot one, cither of which 
is cemtrary w experience. Hence the eflicicncy, and therefore the 
ratio of the heat abs(^rbcd from tlie hot body to that given out by the 
cold one, is independen? of the form of the engine or the nature of the 
working substance. These quantities must consequently depend only 
on the temperature of tlic source T, and that of the conder.'scr /; and 
the ratio of the heat absorbed to that rejcvacd may be used as a means 
of defining the ratio of the two temperatures by writing T7 = // A, 
from which it follows that 

//--A r-f 

t. ij .j. . 
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Thus William Thomson devised a thermodynamic scale of temperature 
which is absolute because it does not depend on the form of the 
apparatus or the nature of the substance in it. If the condenser of 
a perfect engine were at the zero of temperature, that is, if /=:o or 
£■= I, no heat would be given to the condenser, all the heat absorbed 
would be converted into work, and the efficiency be unity. No engine 
can give out more work than Uic mechanical equivalent of the heat 
it absorbs, or have an efficiency greater than unity. Hence this zero 
of temperature is an absolute zero — nothing can be colder. 

The thermodynamic scale as thus defined is only a theoretical one. 
It is not possible practically to compare two temperatures by measuring 
the ratio of the quantities of heat absorbed and rejected by a perfect 
engine — if only for the reason that a perfect engine cannot be made. 
Hence it is necessary to translate the thermodynamic scale into 
practical terms. 

In one of his investigations. Joule, like Mayer before him, used the 
compression of air as a means of converting work into heat. But Joule 
justified its use by repeating a forgotten experiment of Gay-Lussac, 
and showing that, when air was allowed to expand without doing 
work, no appreciable change of temperature occurred. Thus it follows 
that there is no alteration in the molecular state of the gas on expansion 
or contraction, and all the work done in compressing it appears as 
heat. Thomson and Joule devised a more delicate method of experi- 
ment, and proved that, when gases were forced through a porous plug 
and allowed to expand freely beyond it, the changes of temperature 
were very small, air being slightly cooled and hydrogen being even 
more slightly heated. From a mathematical consideration, it follows 
that an air or hydrogen thermometer (zero about —273® C.) nearly 
agrees with the absolute or thermodynamic scale, the small differences 
being calculable from the heat effects on free expansion. 

The consequences of thermodynamical reasoning have not only 
enabled the engineer to place on a firm footing the theory of the heat 
engine, but have aided materially the progress of modern physics and 
chemistry in many other directions. Faraday liquefied chlorine by 
pressure alone in a very simple apparatus. But the theory of an 
absolute scale of temperature and the porous plug experiments of 
Thomson and Joule pointed the way to that modern series of re- 
searches which eventually liquefied all known gases and thus com- 
pleted the proof of the continuity of all types of matter in its three 
phases. The porous plug effect, minute at ordinary temperatures, 
becomes large when gases are previously cooled, and, when a cold 
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gas is forced continuously through a nozzle, it is cooled further and 
can be used to cool the on-coming stream of gas. The process is thus 
made cumulative, and the gas is finally cooled below its critical point 
and liquefied. Sir James Dewar thus liquefied hydrogen in 1898, and 
Kamcrlingh-Onnes liquefied helium, the last gas to surrender, in 
1908. The vacuum-lined glass vessels, invented by Dewar for lique- 
faction experiments, arc now familiar as thermos flasks. 

Much research has been done on the clTcct of these extremely low 
temperatures on the properties of various materials. One of the most 
striking changes is in electric conductivity, which increases enorm- 
ously; for instance, lead at the temperature of liquid helium has 
a conductivity about a thousand million times greater than at 
o^^ G. An electric current, once started in a circuit of such a cooled 
metal, will flow, hardly diminished, for many hours. 

To obtain useful work from a supply of heat, a temperature in- 
equality is necessary. But, in nature, temperature inequalities are 
constantly being diminished by conduction of heat and in other ways. 
Hence, in an isolated system with irreversible changes going on, the 
heat energy tends steadily to become less and less available for the 
performance of useful work, or conversely the mathematical function 
called by Clausius the entropy, constant i^i a reversible system, tends 
to increase. When the availability of the energy becomes a minimum 
or the entropy a maximum, no further work can be done, and thus 
the necessary conditions of equilibrium of the system can be tlctcr- 
mined. In a similar way, equilibrium in an isothermal system (i.e. one 
at constant temperature) is reached when ihe thermody n . unic pot ential, 
another mathematical function, developed by Willa;d Gibbs, is a 
minimum. Thus the theory of chemical and physical equilibrium has 
been built up by Clausius, Kelvin, Helmholtz, Willard Gibbs and 
Nernst. A great part of modern physical chemistry, with many 
industrially important U'chnical applications, is merely a series of 
experimental illustrations of Willard Gibbs’ thermodynamic equations. 

One of the most useful results is known as the Phase Rule.^ If a 
system has n different components (e.g. two, watt r and salt) and 
r phases (e.g. four, the two solids, the saturated solution and the 
vapour), it follows from Gibbs’ theorem hat the number /'of degrees 
of freedom will be « — r, to which must be added two more for 
temperature and j)ressure. Thus we get the phase rule in the form 

F= w — r + 2. 

* Alexander Findlay and A. N. CanipWl, Tfw Phase RuUy London, 1938. 
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A second equation, known at an earlier date, gives the relation 
between L the latent heat of any change in state, T the absolute 
temperature, p the pressure and v.^ — the change in volume, in the 
form 




dp L 


The principle of this equation, originally due to James Thomson, was 
developed about ibso by William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Rankine 
and Clausius, and applied, especially to chemistry, at a later date by 
Le Chatelier and others. The latent heat equation, combined with 
the phase rule, gives the general theory of equilibrium of different 
phases and the rate of change of pressure with tem])eralure when the 
system departs from equilibxium. It also follows that an external 
action on the system produces an opposing reaction within it. 

In the phase rule equation, if r = -f 2, Fh o, and the system is non- 
variant, When, for example, with one component, three phas(‘s of 
water-substance, ice, water, and vapour, are assembled, they can 1>(‘ 
in equilibrium only at one particular temperature and then only if 
the pressure be adjusted to one particular value. If two phases, say 
water and vapour, arc present, r — and F — n—i^ so that the 

system has one degree of freedom. The two phases can be in equi- 
librium at any point along ^pT curve, the slope of which from point 
to point is determined by the latent heat equation. Systems of more 
than one component are, of course, more complicated. 

One application of the phase rule relations, of great importance 
both for science and industry, is the investigation of the constitution 
of alloys, an investigation which has given us many metals w'iih 
qualities useful for special purposes.^ The theory has been developed 
chiefly with the help of three experimental methods. First, the micro- 
scopic examination of polished sections of metals etched by suitable 
liquids, was developed chiefly on iron by H. C. Sorby of Sheflicld 
about 1863, followed by Martens of Charlottenburg, and much im- 
proved since. This method shows clearly the crystalline structure of 
metals and their alloys. Secondly, the thermal method, in which a 
molten metal is allowed tc cool, and measurements made of time and 
temperature. When a change of state, e.g. from liquid to solid, occurs, 
the fall in temperature becomes slower, or stops altogether for a while. 
As examples, the work (1900) of Roozeboom on Gibbs’ theory and 
the experiments of Hcycock and Neville may be cited. Thirdly, the 


* C. II. Desch, Metallography, 4^h ed., London, 1937. 
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method of X-rays, introduced later by Lauc and Sir William and 
Sir Lawrence Bragg, threw light on the atomic structure of solids, 
whether sails, metals, or alloys, and opened a new field of general 
atomic research. 

'Fhe simplest equilibrium of a binary system may be illustrated by 
the work of Heycock and Neville on silver and copper. Along the 
curve AE (Fig. 6), pure silver is freezing out of the liquid, and along 
BE pure copper. At E crystals of silver and copper appear together, 
so that solidification proceeds at a constant temperature. The metal 
of this composition, 40 atomic percentages of silver and 60 of copper, 
has a regular structure, and is therefore known as a eutectic alloy. 

If the solid can vary in composition as well as the liquid, we get 
“mixed crystals” or “solid solutions” and much more complex 
phenomena. It is these which were first elucidated by Roozeboorn 
with the aid of Willard Gibbs' th<‘ory. In the diagrams representing 
solid solutions, the intersection of two curves of solid solubility gives a 
point ofm^’nli Him temperature known as a eutecloid point. Here two 
solid pliases crystallize togetlier from other solid phases, and a cutcctoid 
alloy, somewhat similar in structure to a eutectic, is formed. Fig. 7 is 
a modern modification of Roozeboom’s diagram for mixtures of iron 
and carbon containing less than 6 jier cent, of carbon, showing the 
various comj^ounds and solid solutions which have been identified 
and given names, and changes at definite temperatures even in 
alloys which arc com[)letely solid. Such diagrams enable us to trace 
the connection between com]:)osition, temperature adjustment, and 
j)hysical properties, and the results of “tempering” iron and steel. 

Of recent years, many new alloys have been produced wdth pro- 
[lerties fitted for different uses, f^specially is this the case with alloys 
of iron. Peaceful substances, like stainless steel free of rust, and 
munitions of war in countless variety, contain small quantities of 
nickel, chromium, manganese, tungsten, and other elements, which, 
with appropriate temperature treatment, make iron hard or tough, 
or give it other qualities which arc needed. On the theory and 
experiment set forth above, these recent practical developments are 
based. Examples of such alloys follow. 

Nickel added to steel in the proportion of 3 per cent, increases the 
strength without decreasing the ductility. With 36 per cent, of nickel, 
carbon being low, the coefficient of expansion is negligible, and the 
alloy, useful for many purposes, is called invar. Chromium gives 
stable carbides, and, in moderate pro])ortious, steel alloys which resist 
corrosion. Nickel-chromium steels arc of importance in engineering, 
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cspeci tally when some molybdenum is added. Manganese also makes 
ihc carbides more stable, but high proportions give brittle alloys till 
Hadficld steel is reached, containing 12 per cent, of carbon; working 


Percentage composition of the liquid phase 




the surface makes this alloy extremely hard and resistant to wear, as, 
for instance, in rock-crushing. The heavy tungsten atom lessens 
mobility in the solid solutions, so that it hinders grain growth, and 
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retards phase changes. Tungsten steels arc therefore used for permanent 
magnets, as are alloys of steel and cobalt. 

Among the non-ferrous alloys, those of aluminium arc of special 
interest and practical importance. Their examination was begun 
seriously about 1909 by Wilm and others, and was developed mainly 
to meet the demands of the aircraft industry for metals both light and 
strong. Among them, for example, is one to which the name of 
duralumin was given, containing 4 per cent, of copper, 0-5 per cent, 
magnesium and 0*5 per cent, manganese, the rest being aluminium. 
By age-hardening this metal can be given a strength equal to that of 
mild steel. Many different alloys of aluminium arc used, as well as 
those of other metals with special properties. 

The principle of the conservation of energy is the first law of thermo- 
dynamics, and the tendency of energy to become le.ss and less available 
is the second law. These ideas, extended to the whole stellar Universe, 
were taken to indicate that cosmical energy is continually wasting 
into heat by r/.ction, and heat energy is continually becoming less 
available by the reduction of inequalities of temperature. Thus 
physicists were led to contemplate a distant future in which all the 
stores of energy^ available in the Universe will have been converted 
into heat uniformly distributed through matter in mechanical equi- 
librium, and all further change w^ill become for ever impossible. But 
this conclusion rested on several unproved assumptions. It supposed 
that generalizations made from limited observations were true in 
wider conditions which were as yet largely undetermined; it supposed 
that the stellar Universe may be treated as an isolated system into 
which no energy is entering; it supposed that indivicI’Ml molecules, 
the velocities of which arc subject to continual alteration owing to 
collisions, cannot be followed and separated into fast-moving and 
slow-moving groups. 

Maxwell imagined a minute being or daemon, wath faculties fine 
enough to fidlow' the individual molecules, placed in charge of a 
frictionlcss sliding door in a wall separating tw^o compartments of 
a vessel filled with gas. When a fast-moving molecule moves from left 
to right the daemon opens the door, wdien a slow^-moving molecule 
approaches, he (or she) closes the door. The fast-moving molecules 
accumulate in the right-hand compartnicut, and slow ones in the left. 
The gas in the first compartment grows hot and that in the second 
cold. Thus the powTr of controlling individual molecules w'ould enable 
difl'used energy to be rcconccntratcd. 

In the conditions of nature known in the nineteenth century, the 
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principle of the dissipation of energy held good as long as molecules 
could only be treated statistically; the energy by which we live and 
move seemed to be growing continually less available, and the process 
of thermodynamic decay threatened slowly to drain away the life of 
the Universe. How far this conclusion has been modified or confirmed 
ill new terms by recent knowledge will be seen in a later chapter. Here 
it should be noted that the thermodynamic condition of maximum 
entropy or greatest dissipation of energy is reached when molecules 
have their velocities distributed in accordance with the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann law, the probability of which distribution is a maximum. 
Thus thermodynamics arc linked to the known laws of probability 
and to the kinetic theory of matter. 

The classical distinction between the celestial and terrestrial spheres, 
which lasted during the whole of the Middle Ages, was broken down 
by Galileo and Newton, w'hen the mechanical laws of falling bodies, 
cstalilishcd by experiment, were shown mathematically and by obser- 
vation to hold throughout the solar system. 

But, to complete the proof of identity, it was necessary to demon- 
strate similarity in structure and composition as well as in motion, t(j 
prove that the familiar chemical elements, of which all earthly things 
are made, exist also in the substance of Sun, planets and stars. It nniy 
well have seemed a hopeless problem. Yet, in tln^ middle* of (he 
nineteenth century, a solution was found. 

Newton had shown that the baud of colours produced by passing 
the Sun’s rays through a glass prism was due to the dccom})ositi(m of 
white light into physically simpler components. In 1802 Wollastf)n 
discovered that this luminous spectrum of sunlight was crossed l)y 
a number of dark lines, and, in 1814, Joseph Fraunhofer rediscovered 
these lines and, increasing the dispersion by using more than one 
prism, mapped them carefully. On the other hand, light from flames 
tinged with metals or salts was found, originally by Mclvil in 1752, 
to give spectra showing characteristic bright coloured lines on a dark 
ground, and in 1823 Sir John Hcrschel again suggested that these lines 
might be used as a test for the presence of th<! metals. I’his led to obser- 
vations in which the position of spectral lines was mapped and recorded. 

In 1849 Foucault examined the spectrum of the light from a voltaic 
arc between carbon poles, and noticed that a bright double line, 
between the yellow' and the orange, coincides exactly with the dark 
double line called D by Fraunhofer. Foucault found that, wdien the 
sun’s light is passed through the arc, the line D appears darker than 
usual, and, when the light from one of the carbons, which of itself 
gives a continuous bright spectrunr; with no black lines, is passed 
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through the arc, the black D lines appear. *‘Thus”, says Foucault, 
“ the arc presents us with a medium which emits the rays Z) on its own 
account, and which at the same time absorbs them when they come 
from another quarter."’ 

The theory of Fraunliofcr’s lines seems first to have been made plain 
by Sir George Gabriel Stokes (1819 -1903) in his lectures at Cam- 
bridge, though with characteristic modesty he gave his ideas no wider 
publicity. Any mechanical system will absorb energy which falls on 
it in rhythmic unison with its own natural vibrations, just as a child’s 
swing is set in motion by giving it a series of small impulses which 
coincide with its natural period of oscillation. The molecules of the 
vapours in the outer envelope of the Sun will absorb the energy of 
those particular rays coming from the hotter interior, of which the 
oscillator^' period coincides with their owm. The light which passes 
on will be deprived of light of that particular frequency of vibration 
(i.c. colour), and a black line in the solar spectrum is the result. 

In 1 855 an American, David Alter, described the spectra of hydrogen 
and otlicr gases. During the years 1 855 to i R63 von Bunsen, in conjunc- 
tion with Roscoe, carried out a series of experiments on the chemical 
actionof light, and in 1859, working with KirchhotT,hc devised the first 
exact methods of spectrum analysis, whereby chemical elements could 
be detected by their spectra even if present only in minute quanti- 
ties. Lwo ncvv‘ elements, caesium and rubidium, were thus discovered. 

In ignorance of Foucault's experiments, Bunsen and KirchholT 
passed the light from incandescent lime, which gives a continuous 
spectrum, through an alcohol flame into which common salt w’as put, 
and saw the D Fraunliofer lines. They repeated the cxi’crimcnt with 
lithium in the flame of a Bunsen gas burner, and obtained a dark line 
invisible in their solar spectrum. They concluded that sodium is 
present in the atmosphere of the Sun, and that lithium is absent, or 
present in ciuantities too small to be observed. 

Spectroscopic astronomy, thus initiated, was greatly developed by 
the labours of Huggins, Janssen and Lockyer. In 1 878, the last named 
physicist, observing a dark line in the green of the spectrum of the 
Sun’s chromosphere not coincident with any known line in terrestrial 
spectra, predicted, jointly with Frankland, the existence of an element 
in the Sun to account for it, and called tha. * leinent Helium. In 1895 
the element was found by Ramsay in the mineral cleveitc.* 

Doppler pointed out in 1842 that, wdien a source of waves and an 
observer arc in relative motion, the frequency of the waves as observed 
* Chemical Society Trans, 1B95, p. 1 107. 
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Spectrum is altered. When the source is approaching, more waves reach the 

Analysis observer per second, and the pitch of the sound or the light is raised, 
while if the source is receding the pitch is lowered. This change is well 
shown in the flattening of the note of the whistle of an engine as an 
express train dashes through a station. If a star be approaching the 
Earth, its spectral lines will be displaced towards the violet, and if it 
be receding, then towards the red. The Doppler effect though small 
is measurable, and, in the hands of Huggins and later of many others, 
it has yielded an immense amount of knowledge of stellar motion, and 
recently of other phenomena. 

Meanwhile the identity in the physical nature of light and of radiant 
heat had been fully demonstrated. In 1800, Sir William Hcrschcl had 
shown that a thermometer, placed in the solar spectrum, indicated 
heat effects which extended beyond the lowest visible red light. Soon 
afterwards Ritter found rays beyond the visible violet which would 
blacken nitrate of silver, the photographic action discovered by Scheele 
ill 1777. Between 1830 and 1840 Melloui demonstrated that invisitde 
radiant heat like light showed reflection, refraction, polarization and 
interference. The equivalence between emissive and alisorptivi! powers 
was extended to radiant heat especially by Kirchlioff, Tyndall and 
Balfour Stewart; a black body, which absorbs all radiation, was found 
also to emit when hot complete radiation of all wav(‘-lcngths. Prevost , 
in his theory of exchanges (1792), pointed out that all bodies are 
radiating heat, though, when there is equilibrium, they receive as 
much as they give out. 

Maxwell showed theoretically that radiation should exert a pressure 
on a surface on which it falls, and the pressure, though exceedingly 
small, has been demonstrated experimentally in more recent years. 
In 1875 Bartoli pointed out that the existence of this pressure enables 
us to imagine that a space filled with radiation might act as the 
cylinder of a theoretical thermodynamic engine, and in 1884 Boltz- 
mann showed that it must follow that the full radiation of a black 
body increases as the fourth power of the absolute temperature, or 
R = aT^^ a law* which had been discovered empirically by Stefan in 
1879. This result is useful, not only in the theory of radiation, but also 
as a means of measuring the temperatures of furnaces, and even of the 
surfaces of the Sun and stars, by observation of the heat energy they 
give forth. As the temperature rises, not only does the total radiation 
increase in this manner, but the maximum energy emitted is displaced 
towards the shorter wave-lengths. 

Finally, definite relations between the frequencies of the different 
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spectral lines of one element, relations which have become so 
important in the physics of the twentieth century, began to be noticed 
ill the nineteenth. In particular, Balmer in 1885 showed that the four 
lines in the visible spectrum of hydrogen could be represented by an 
empirical formula. I'liis formula was afterwards found by Huggins to 
express the frequencies of lines in the ultra violet, and also of lines in 
the spectra of nebulae and of the solar corona at a total eclipse, so 
that they arc all probably due to hydrogen. Thus its presence was 
inferred in the nebulae and in the sun’s corona. 

As explained above, much of Faraday’s experimental work on 
electricity was inspired by his instinctive grasp of the importance of 
the dielectric or insulating medium. When a current deflects a mag- 
netic needle across space, or induces another current in an apparently 
unconnected circuit, wc have cither to imagine an unexplained ‘‘ action 
at a distance”, or to conceive the intcrv(*iiing space to be bridged with 
something through which the effect is transmitted. Faraday took the 
second point of view; he imagined lines of force or chains of particles 
in “dielectric polarization”, and even pictured them, having left their 
source, travelling freely through space. 

Faraday's ideas were put into mathematical form by James Clerk 
Maxwell (1831- 1879), who pointed out that a change in Faraday's 
dielectric polarization was eciuivalent to an electric current. Since 
an electric current produces a magnetic field, the magnetic force being 
at right angles to the current, and a change in a magnetic field produces 
an electromotive force, it is clear that magnetic and electric forces 
are reciprocally related. As a change in dielectric polari/ation spreads 
through tlic insulating medium, therefore, it travels a's an electro- 
magnetic wave, the direction of the electric and magnetic forces being 
at right angles to each other in the plane of the advancing wave-front. 

Maxwell found differential equal ions which showed that the velocity 
of such waves depended, as is natural, only on the electric and magnetic 
jiroperties of the medium, and was given by the expression 

where is the magnetic permeability and k the dielectric constant, 
or the s])ecific inductive capacity, of the medium.' 

‘ Using inatliriiialic.ll iiiettuxls developed from tl. e of T.at'range and Hainihon, 
Maxwell obtained for .1 iion-coiiductiiiff inedinin the equations 

A^g';+v=f'=-.„, 

which determine the propagation of a disturbance moving with a velocity r- I'or 

an elementary treatment, see my Theory of Expetimental Electricity. 
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Since the electric force between two charges is inversely propor- 
tional to ky and the magnetic force between two poles is inversely 
proportional to /x, the electric and magnetic units wliicli are defined 
in terms of those forces must involve k and fx. It can easily be shown 
that the ratio of the electrostatic to the electromagnetic value of any 
one unit, such for instance as the unit of quantity of electricity, in- 
volves the product of /x and A. Hence, by comparing experimentally 
two such units, the value of i;, the velocity of an electromagnetic wave, 
can be determined. 

Maxwell and several other physicists found that as thus measured, 
was about 3 x 10'® centimetres per second, practically the same as 
the velocity of light. Maxwell therefore concluded that light is an 
electromagnetic phenomenon, and that there is no need to invent 
more than one aether — the same aether will carry both light and 
electromagnetic waves, which arc identical in kind though ditferiiig 
in wave-length. 

But what about the elastic solid aether, in the theory of which so 
much good work had been expended? Are we to regard electro- 
magnetic waves as mechanical waves in a quasi-rigid solid, or are we 
to express light in terms of electricity and magnetism, the meaning 
of which is unknow'n? Maxwell’s discovery jdaced that dilemma 
before the \vorld for the first time. Nevcrlhcless he strengthened the 
general belief in the existence of a luminiferous aether. It was clear 
that it would perform electrical functions as well as carry light. 

Maxwell’s w^ork, at once accepted in England, attracted less 
attention than it desen^d on the Continent till, in 1887, Heinrich 
Hertz, using the oscillatory current given by the spark of an induction 
coil, produced and detected electric waves in space, showing experi- 
mentally that they possessed many of the properties of light. The 
aether, if there be an aether, is now crowxlcd with ‘‘wireless weaves”, 
a development due primarily to the work of Maxwell and Hertz. But 
those waves are certainly not carried “on the air”. 

Maxwell focused the attention of physicists on the insulating 
medium as the most important part of an electrified system. It 
became clear that the energy of an electric current passes through the 
medium, while the current itself is but the line of dissipation of that 
energy into heat, a line of which the chief function is to guide the 
flow of energy along the path where dissipation is possible. With very 
rapidly alternating currents, such as those in the spark of an induction 
coil or a flash of lightning, the energy can only sink a little way into the 
conductor before the flow is reversed . Thus only the outer skin of a 
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conducting wire or lightning rod is effective in carrying these currents, 
and the electric resistance is much higher than it is for steady currents. 

The chief difficulty in accepting Maxwell’s theory was its failure 
to give a clear account of electric charges, or at all events of those 
discrete, atomic electric charges indicated by Faraday’s experiments 
on electrolysis. The conception of atomic charges became a problem 
of great importance soon after Maxwell’s death, and to its considera- 
tion we must now turn. But a digression is first necessary. 

The cause and mechanism of chemical action have been the sub- 
jects of speculation from early times, and occupied much of Newton’s 
attention. Definite measurements were made in 1 777 by C. F. Wenzel, 
who sought to estimate the chemical affinity of acids for metals by 
obscr\'ing the velocity with which chemical change went on. He 
found tliat the rates of reaction were proportional to the concentra- 
tion of his acids, that is, to the active mass of the reagent, a result 
reached independently by Berthollet. 

In 1850 Wilhelmy examined the “inversion'’ of cane-sugar in 
presence of an acid, the proc(‘ss being the decomposition of the sucrose 
molecules into tlic simpler ones of dextrose and laevulosc. He found 
that, as th<! concentration of the cane-sugar grew less while the re- 
action proceeded, the rate of change diminished proportionally in 
a geometrical progression with the time. This means that the number 
of molecules dissociating is proportional to the number present at any 
instant —a natural result, if we assume that the molecules of sugar 
dissociate independently of each other. Whenever this relation holds 
good for a chemical change wc may infer that the molecules act 
singly, that the change is what is called a monomolecu’.ar reaction. 

On the other hand, if two molecules react with each other — a di- 
molecular process — the rate of change will obviousK depend on the 
frequency with which collisions occur, a frequency proportional to 
the product of the concentration or active masses of the two reacting 
molecules. If the molecular concentrations arc equivalent, this product 
will be ecjual to the scjuarc of the concentration. 

If the reaction be reversible, so that while two compounds AB and 
CD arc reacting to form AD and CBy the two latter arc also reacting 
to re-form AB and CD, equilibrium must be reached when the 
opposite changes are going on at equal ruejs, that is, when 

AB^CD:^AD^CB. 

This conception of a dynamical equilibrium was first clearly formu- 
lated in 1850 by A. W. Williamson. A full statement of the mass-law 
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Chemical of chemical action was given by Guldberg and Waage in 1864; 

Action rediscovered by Jellet in 1873 and again by Van’t Hoff in 1877. It 
can be deduced not only as above from kinetic theory, but also by 
thermodynamic principles from the energy relations of a dilute system. 
It has been confirmed experimentally in many chemical reactions. 

As stated above, the inversion of cane-sugar goes on quickly in 
presence of an acid, and very much more slowly in its absence. The 
acid is unchanged, and seems merely to facilitate the action without 
taking part in it. This phenomenon w^as first discovered in 1812 by 
Kirclilioff, who found that starch could be converted into glucose in 
presence of dilute Milphuric acid. Humphry Davy observed that 
platinum induced the oxidation of alcohol vapour in air. Finely 
divided platinum was found by Dobereiner to bring about the com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen. In 1838 Gagniard dc La tour, and 
independently Schwann, showed that the fermentation of sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid was due to the presence of a living organism, 
and Berzelius pointed out the analogy between fermentation and such 
inorganic reactions as those produced by platinum. Berzelius called 
such actions “catalysis” and to the agents producing them he assigned 
a “catalytic power”. He suggested that the enormous number o(‘ 
chemical compounds formed in living bodies from common raw 
material, plant juice or blood, may be produced by organic bodies 
analogous to these catalysts. In 1878 such organic catalysts wer*' 
called by Klihnc “enzymes”. 

In 1862 Berthclot and Pc^n de St Gilles f(»imd that, when ethyl 
acetate and water are mixed in molecular proportions, after sonu‘ 
weeks the ester ethyl acetate is partly hydrolysed, with the formation 
of ethyl alcohol and acetic acid at a steadily decreasing rate. Beginning 
Avith alcohol and acid, the reverse change went on, and the final pro- 
portions of equilibrium were the same. These reactions are very slow% 
but, in the presence of a mineral acid, the same equilibrium is reached 
in a few hours. Thus the acid acts as a catalyst ; the function of a 
catalyst is seen to be to hasten a reaction in cither direction. In a sense 
it plays the same part as a lubricant docs in mechanical machinery. 
In 1887 the catalytic action of acids was co-ordinated by Arrhenius 
with their electrical conductivity. 

Similar phenomena occur in gases. In 1880 Dixon found that the 
explosion of oxygen and hydrogen to form water-vapour will not occur 
if the gases arc quite dry, as Mrs Fulhamc had observed in 1794; in 
1902 Brereton Baker showed that, when slow combination goes on 
and water is formed, no explosion follows. Armstrong suggested that 
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tlie water produced by the reaction itself is too pure to act as a catalyst. 
Other cases are known where pure chemical substances arc ineffective, 
and the presence of complex mixtures seems necessary. The importance 
of organic catalysts or enzymes in biochemistry' will be described in 
future chapters. 

In the closing years of the century new elements with inert chemical 
properties were discovered, 'fhe observation by the third Lord Ray- 
leigh in 1895 that nitrogen obtained from air has a density greater 
than that of nitrogen liberated from its compounds led him and Sir 
William Ramsay to the discovery of the inert gas which they named 
argon. 1 'I'liis was followed by the discovery of helium (p. 241 ), krypton, 
neon, and xenon ’- -five hitherto unknown elements obtained from the 
air in four years. Argon is now used in incandescent "‘gas filled” 
electric lamps. Argon and neon are used for illuminated signs, and 
neon for lighthouses, owing to the penetrating power of its red light. 
Helium, obtained with other natural gases escaping from the earth 
in Canada and the United States, was used for filling the balloons of 
airships, Tliese new elements form a group in Mendclceir's Periodic 
Table with zero valency, and lit in their right places in Moseley’s 
Table of atomic numbers which we shall consider below'. The later 
work of Aston and others on atomic weights and isotopes makes these 
gases of even greater theoretical importance than before. 

The dissolution of substances in water and other licpiids is a familiar 
phenomenon. Some licpiids, c.g. alcohol and water, mix w'ith each 
other in all proportions, while others, like water and oil, will never 
mix. Solids like sugar dissolve freely in w^a ter,, while metals arc 
insoluble ; air and similar gases areonly slightly soluble, v hile ammonia 
and hydrogen cliloride dissolve freely. 

Physical changes may accompany solution. The volume may 
become less than the sum of the volumes of the solute and the s(^Ivcnt, 
and heat may be absorbed or evolved. Most neutral salts give a 
cooling ciTeet when dissolved in w ater, though a few’, such as aluminium 
chloride, give out heat. Acids and alkali(*s also usually evolve heat. 

'These reactions had been studied by many chemists, who recog- 
nized that they were of complex nature, involving both mixture and 
chemical combinati«m, though the continuous variation in composi- 
tion, unlike the dchnitc proportions of Ovher chemical compounds, 
showed that special relations w'erc involved. But till the nineteenth 


‘ Lord Raylcip^h and (Sir) Win. Ranisav, VhiL Turns, M. W. IVavcrs. Tfie l)i\- 

corny of the Rare Cases j Eondon, iy .38. 

* VV. Dampicr Whrlhain, .1 'Ireaiise on the Theory of SohitwHf ( lani bridge, 1902. 
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century the phenomena of solution were not regarded as a separate 
problem. 

The first systematic work on the diffusion of dissolved substances 
was done by Thomas Graliam (1805-1869), whose experiments on 
the diffusion of gases have already been mentioned. Graham found 
that crystalline bodies, such as most salts, when dissolved in water 
pass freely through membranes and diffuse comparatively quickly 
from one part of the liquid to another. But substances like glue or 
gelatine, which form no crystals, diffuse very slowly when dissolv(*d. 
Graham called the first class of bodies ciy'^stalloids, and the second 
colloids. It was thought at first that colloids were always organic 
substances, but many inorganic bodies, such as sulphide of arsenic, 
and even some metals like gold, can, by special ircatmenl, be obtained 
in the colloidal state. 

The invention of Volta’s cell and the immediately resulting study 
of the electrical properties of solutions have already been described. 
In 1833 Faraday showed that the passage of a definite quantity of 
electricity through an electrolyte w-^as always accompanied by an 
equally definite separation of ions at the electrodes. If wc regard the 
current as carried by the movement of ions, this means that evi^ry ion 
of the same chemical valency carries the same charge, so tlrat the 
charge on a univalent ion is a natural unit or atom of eleciriciiy. 

In 1859 Hittorf made another advance in the subject. A solution 
between insoluble electrodes is diluted unequally in the regions near 
the two electrodes by the passage of a current. Hittorf saw that this 
fact gave a means of comparing experimentally the velocities with 
which the opposite ions move, since that electrode from which llic 
faster ion comes will lose more electrolyte, d’hus the ratio of the 
opposite ionic velocities could be found. 

In 1879 Kohlrausch invented a satisfactory way of measuring the 
electric resistance of electrolytes. Owing to polarization, direct currents 
are inapplicable, but Kohlrausch overcame the dilliculty by using 
alternating currents and spongy electrodes of large area, so iis to reduce 
the surface density of any deposit. Instead of a galvanometer, he used 
as indicator a telephone, which is responsive to alternating currents. 
When polarization was ^hus eliminated, he found that electrolytes 
conformed to Ohm’s Law, i.c. that the current was proportional to 
the electromotive force. Hence the smallest force produces a corre- 
sponding current in the body of the electrolyte; there is no reverse 
force of polarization except at the electrodes. The ions must therefore 
have freedom of interchange, as already suggested by Clausius. 
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Kohlrausch thus measured the conductivity of electrolytes, and 
pointed out that, as the current is carried by opposite streams of ions, 
the conductivity must give a measure of the sum of the opposite ionic 
velocities. Combined with HiltorPs determination of their ratio, this 
gave a means of calculating the velocities of the individual ions. 
Hydrogen moves through water with a velocity of about 0*003 centi- 
metre per second under a potential gradient of i volt per centimetre, 
while the ions of neutral salts range round about o*ooo6 centimetre 
per second. The first of these numbers was confirmed experimentally 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, who traced the hydrogen ion as it moved through 
a jelly which was coloured by an indicator sensitive to hydrogen. The 
values for neutral ions were verified by the present writer, who 
watched their motion in coloured salts or by the formation of pre- 
cipitates. These methods have since been impiovcd by Masson, Steele, 
Maclimes and other investigators.* 

Another view of solulions was disclosed by the Dutch physicist 
Vau't Hoff It had long been known that pressures might be set up 
by the passage of water into vegetable cells through their containing 
membranes, and the botanist Pfeifer had measured this osmotic 
pressure, using artificial membranes deposited chemically in the walls 
of porous pots. Van’t Hoff pointed out that Pfeffer’s measurements 
showed that osmotic pressure resembles gas pressure in its relations : 
it is inversely proportional to the volume, and increases with the 
absolute temperature. I’hc reversible passage of water or other solvent 
tlirough membranes impermeable to tlic solution, made it possible to 
imagine an osmotic cell to be the cylinder of a lheur<*tically perfect 
engine, and thus Vaii’t Hoff was able to apply ihermodynamic 
reasoning to solutions, opening a quite new field of research. He con- 
nected the osmotic pressure of a solution with otner physical pro- 
perties, such as freezing-point and vapour pressure, so that, from a 
measurement of freezing-point, a comparatively easy operation, the 
osmotic pressure can be calculated. Van’t PIolT proved theoretically 
that the absolute value of the osmotic pressure of a dilute solution 
must be the same as the pressure of a gas at the same concentration, 
and showT.d that experiment confirmed this result. It does not follow, 
as some assumed, that the causes of the pressures arc the same, or that 
the dissolved substance is in a gaseous state. Thermodynamic reasoning 
has nolliiug to say about mechanism; it discloses relations between 
connected quantities but iioUiing about the nature of the connection. 
Osmotic pressure may be due to impact like gas pressure; it may be 

' See A. J. Berry, loc. and ReiK>rl of llie Chemic al Society, 1930. 
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Theory of Jue to chemical affinity or chemical combination between the solvent 
^ and solute. Whatever its nature, if it exist at all, it must conform to 
thermodynamic principles, and therefore, as Van’t Hoff proved, in 
dilute solution it must obey the gas laws. Its cause however remains 
undetermined, at all events by thermodynamics. 

In 1887 Arrhenius, a Swede, showed that osmotic pressure was 
connected with the electrical properties of solutions. The pressures of 
electrolytes were known to be abnormally great, a solution of potassium 
chloride or any similar binary salt, for example, having twice the 
osmotic pressure of a solution of sugar of the same molecular con- 
centration. Arrhenius found that this excess pressure was connected 
not only with electrolytic conductivity but also with chemical activity, 
such as the catalytic power of acids in facilitating the alcoholic 
fermentation of sugar. He concluded that it indicated a dissociation 
of the ions from each other, so that, for example, in a solution ol’ 
potassium chloride, while there may exist some electrically neutral 
KCl molecules, there arc also potassium ions and chlorine ions 
carrying positive and negative electric charges respectively, and it is 
these ions which give the solution electrolytic conductivity and cliemica 1 
activity. The more the solution is diluted, the more salt is dissociated, 
till, at great dilution, the liquid contains only ions and Cl“ ions, 
which, separated from each other, are thought by some to be combined 
with the solvent. 

The work of Kohlrausch, VanT Hoff and Arrhenius has proved the 
starting point of a vast superstructure of physical chemistry, in which 
thermodynamics and electrical science have been combined in an 
ever-growing extension of theoretical knowledge and of practical 
industrial applications. Furthermore, it must not be overlooked that 
the theory of solutions gave the idea of an electrical ion to those great 
physicists who, investigating the conduction of electricity through 
gases, have built up the most characteristic part of modern science. 

The direct measurement of osmotic pressure, very difficult from 
the experimental point of view, was carried to high concentrations 
of solution by' Morse and Whitney in America (1901) and by the 
Earl of Berkeley and E. G. J. Hartley in England during the years 
igoS-igiG.^ Morse and his collccigues used esscjitially the method of 
measurement introduced by Pfeffer, much improved in detail. Berkeley 
and Hartley, instead of observing the pressure set up in a semi- 
permeable cell by the inflow of the solvent, subjected the solution to 

' Phil. Tram. Royal Society, A, 1906, 2o(), etc. Alexandrr Findlay, Osmotic Pie^xure, 
London, 1919. 
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a gradually increasing pressure, till the solvent reversed its movement Thfory of 
and was squeezed out. They compared their results with equations of Solution 
the Van der Waals type (see p. 232), and, for cane sugar and gluco.so, 
found the best ccmcordance with an expression of the form 

Applying the chemical law of mass action (p. 245) to the dissocia- 
tion of electrolytes imagined by Arrhenius, Ostwald obtained a 
dilution law 

-r 

where a is the ionization, Tthc volume of solution, and A' a constant. 

I'liis equation holds good for weak electrolytes, e.g. acids and salts 
dissociated only to a slight extent, when the expression reduces to 
a \ KA", but it fails for highly dissociated electrolytes, and this failure 
was for long an obstacle in the accc])tancc of the ionization tlieory. 

The difficulty has largely been overcome by more recent work. In 
the years 1923-1927. Debye, Huckel and Onsager pointed out that, 
owing to inter-ionic forces, an ion will form an .itmosphcre of ions of 
opposite sign.' When the ion moves, it has to build up a new atmo- 
sphere in front, while behind it the atmosphere will be dispersed. This 
action, and a retarding electrical drag, makes the reduction in 
mobility proportitnial to the square root of the, concentration. A some- 
wh.it complex equation was thus deduced, which, wdtli allowances for 
possible ionic association, agrees approximately with ti'.- experimental 
relation between concentration and conductivity even in concentrated 
solutions of strong electrolytes. 

Whereas Arrhenius held that strong electrolytes were only partially 
dissociated, the more recent work indicates complete ionization, the 
diminution of relative conductivity in concentrated solutions being 
due to a decrease in ionic velocity. This view was also .suggested when 
analy.sis by X-rays showed that, even in solid crystals, the atoms 
exist separately from each other (pp. 384, .{27-8;. 

* K, \V, Gurney, lorn w Snlutmt, GanihriiiRe, 
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The Significance of Biology- — Organic Clheiiiistry — Physiology — Microbes and 
Bacteriology — The Carbon and Nitrogen Cycles-— Pliysiral Cioographv and 
Scientific Exploration — Geology — Natural History — Evolution before Danvin — 
Darwin — Evolution and Natural Selection — ^-\rithropology. 

In the epoch of science which began with the Renaissance the greatest 
revolution in thought was that produced by the progress made in 
astronomy and physics. It so happened that when Copernicus de- 
throned the Earth from its proud position as the centre of the LTniverse, 
and Newton brought the phenomena of the heav^ens under the sway 
of the mechanical laws familiar in everyday life, many of the tacit 
assumptions on which a whole theory of Divine revelation had been 
built up were also undermined. A complete change of outlook was 
thus brought about, although many years passed before tlic full effects 
were realized. The current conceptions of the Earth as the centre of 
the Cosmos, and man as the unique object and meaning of creation 
held their place in popular beliefs long after the astronomical ideas 
with which it was thought they were connected had been abandoned 
by the instructed. 

In the great advance whiclj marked the nineteenth century, it was 
not the vast development of physical knowledge, and still Jess the 
enormous superstructure of industry raised on that knowledge, which 
most effectually widened man’s piental horizon and led to one more 
revolution in his ways of thought. The point of real interest shifted 
from astronomy to geology, and from physics to biology and the 
phenomena of life. The hypothesis of natural selection, which first 
gave an acceptable basis for the old idea of evolution, carried the 
human mind over the next long stage of its endless journey, with 
Darwin as the Newton of biology — the central figure of nineteenth- 
century thought. Natural selection may be unable alone to explain 
all the many facts which have since come to light, but the theory of 
evolution itself rests on a broad foundation which time has only 
strengthened. 

To trace the history and significance of evolutionary philosophy, 
it will be necessary to follow biological knowledge from the point 
where it was dropped in Chapter v. Among the sciences underlying 
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biology, physics and physical chemistry have already been passed in 
review, but organic chemistry, which first emerged as a definite 
separate science in the nineteenth century, remains to be considered. 

The chemistry of the complicated substances which are found in 
the bodies of plants and animals is chiefly the chemistry of that 
remarkable clement carbon. The atoms of carbon possess the property 
of combining with each other, as well as with atoms of other elements, 
to form very complex molecules. We have seen how the old theory 
of a distinct vital principle survived in opposition to the equally 
old theory that in living bodies, as in the outside material world, 
mechanism would ultimately explain all happenings. It had long 
been thought that the complicated substances which arc characteristic 
of animal and vegetable tissues could only be formed by vital pro- 
cesses, and the belief in a spiritual interpretation of life was thought 
to stand or fall with this view. But in 1826 the artificial preparation 
of ethyl alcohol by Heiincll, and in 1828 of urea from cyanic acid and 
ammonia by Friedrich Wohler showed that substances hitherto only 
found in living matter could be made in the laboratory. Other artificial 
pre]}arations followed, till in 1887 Emil Fischer succeeded in building 
up fructose (fruit-sugar) and glucose (grape-sugar ) from their elements. 
For nearly two hundred years organic matter was analysed only by 
dry distillation, the results being recorded in weighed fractions — the 
gaseous part, the phlcgma, the oil and tlie carbon residue.^ Never- 
theless, by the late eighteenth century many organic compounds w'cre 
kiir)wn, and Scheole had isolated several organic acids. 

The first fundamental problem of organic clicmist’ v is the deter- 
mination of the elements present in a compound and Ils percentage 
composition. 'Fhis is now done by burning the compound in the 
oxygen given ofT from oxide of cojjper and measuring the amounts of 
the products of combustion. The methods of analysis were invented 
chiefly by Lavoisier, Berzelius, Gay-Lussac aud Thenard, and they 
were so far perfected by Justus Liebig that in 1830 the empirical 
composition of carbon compounds could be determined with fair 
accuracy. A surprising result was the discovery of isomerism — that 
certain compounds, quite different in chemical and physical pro- 
perties, had the same percentage composition; c.g. silver cwmate and 
silver fulminate, urea aud ammonium CA^.nate, tartaric and racemic 
acids. Berzelius explained this phenomenon as being due to a different 
arrangement and connection between the atoms in the molecules of 
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the two isomeric compounds. A similar phenomenon was also found 
among the elements — Lavoisier proved the chemical identity of 
charcoal and the diamond. 

Berzelius’ idea was developed further when the conception of 
chemical valency was brought forward by Frankland (1852), by 
Couper and by Kckul^ (1858). Empirical formulae, e.g. C2HgO for 
common alcohol, grew into constitutional formulae, such as 


H H 

J I 


OH 


H H 


for the same body, in which the tetravalcncy of carbon, emphasized 
by Kekulc, is indicated by its linkages to other atoms such as 
hydrogen, or to groups of atoms such as hydroxyl, OH. 

In 1865, in a paper on the aromatic compounds, Kekulc extended 
these ideas to explain the constitution of benzene the simpl(‘st 

of such compounds. Instead of an open chain like the one given for 
ethyl alcohol, Kekulc pointed out that the chemical propia ties and 
reactions of benzene could only be explained by joining the ends of 
the chain to form a closed ring as represented by the diagram 


H 


H 

i 

■ y 

c 


H 


By imagining one or more of the hydrogens rcjjlaccd by other atoms 
or by groups, the constitution of the more complex aromatic compounds 
can be expressed. 

In this way organic chemistry has been rationalized. The existence 
of new compounds, indicated by the theoretical possibilities of tliesc 
structural formulae, has been predicted, while many of the compounds 
so predicted have been prepared and isolated. Thus, as far as organic 
compounds arc concerned, the theory of structural formulae has 
enabled us to apply deductive method.s to clicmistry. 

In 1844 Mitscherlich, who had previously pointed out the relation 
between atomic constitution and crystalline form, drew attention to 
the fact that isomers of tartaric acid, though possessing the same 
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chemical reactions, the same percentage composition and the same 
constitutional formulae, had different optical properties. In 1848, 
Louis Pasteur (1822-- 1895), on rccrystallizing racemates, noticed that 
two kinds of crystals were formed, related to each other as a right 
hand to a left hand or an object tf) its image in a mirror. When the 
two kinds of crystals were picked out, separated from each other and 
redissolvcd, one solution was found to rotate the plane of polarization 
(^f polarized light to the right and the other to the left. I he first 
solution proved to contain a compound of ordinary tartaric acid, and 
the second a new salt, which, mixed with the first, gave a salt of 
racemic acid. The resolution of racemic acid and similar bodies can 
be brought about by the selective action of living bodies such as yeast. 
Indeed many products obtained from living substances arc o])tically 
active, while, if made synthetically in the laboratory, they are inactive. 

In 1863 Wislicenus concluded from similar i)henornena in the case 
of lactic acid that the two modifications must be due to different 
arrangements of the atoms in space. In 1874 
this idea was taken up indc])endeutly by la: Bel 
and Van’t Hoff, 'fhey inferred that all optically 
active carbon compounds contained anunsym- 
metrical atomic structure. Van’t Hoff pictured 
the carbon atom C as occupying the centre of a 
tetrahedron, at the angles of which four other 
atoms or groups ofaioms were placed (Fig. 8) . If 
t he four are all different, \\ <! get an asymmetrical 2 
structure, and two varieties arc possible, 
related to each other as arc the object and 
image in a mirror. Similar phenomena have been discovered with the 
compounds of elements other than carbon, espccitdly nitrogen, by 
Lc Bel, H. O. Jones, Pope, Kipping and otlicrs. 

In 1832 Liebig and Wohler pointed out that in many cases a com- 
plex group of atoms — a radicle, as it canic to be called — held together 
as it passed by chemical rcaclion through a series of compounds, be- 
having in this respect like the atomof an element . For instance the group 
OH, hydroxyl, is found not only in water, but in all caustic alkalies and 
again in alcohols, while countless complex radicles can be traced in, 
and arc necessary to the processes of, oi^anic and bio-cheinlstiw. 

The idea of radicles led naturally to the theory of types, pro- 
pounded by Laurent and Dumas, and w'orked out by Williamson, 
Gcrhardt and others from 1850 onwards. Compounds were classified 
according to tlicir types, oxides, for example, being supposed to be 
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! 

OrgMic built up on the type of watel^ the hydrogen atoms being replaced, 
Chemstry wholly or in part, by other chemically equivalent atoms or groups of 
atoms. These conceptions of radicles and types replaced Berzelius’ 
idea of electrical dualism. 

An enormous number of the organic substances which make up 
living matter were gradually isolated, and, during the second half of 
the century, many were synthesized from their elements. They came 
to be grouped as members or derivatives of one or other of three 
classes of compounds: 

(1) Proteins, containing the elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, with (in some cases) sulphur and phosphorus. 

(2) Fats, containing carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 

(3) Carbohydrates, containing carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the 
hydrogen and oxygen being present in the projDortions in which they 
form water. 

Of the three chasses, the proteins have the most complex chemical 
structure, based principally on nitrogen. They are easily broken down 
into a number of proximate constituents known as amino-acids, 
containing hydrogen and nitrogen in the group NH^ . Many of these 
acids were isolated and chemically examined during the nineteenth 
century\ I'hcy are of varied structure, but all contain one or more 
acidic carboxyl (GOOH) radicles and one or more basic amino 
radicles, so that they possess the properties of both acids and bases. 
The diflerent proteins found in various kinds of living tissue arc made 
up of amino-acids combined in different proportions. 

In 1883 Curtius built up artificially a substance which gave a 
chemical reaction characteristic of protein products. At later dates 
Fischer investigated its structure and that of similar compounds. He 
devised several methods for combining amino-acids into complex 
bodies resembling the peptones which are produced by the action of 
digestive ferments on proteins. These he called polypeptides. Thus, 
before the end of the century, progress was made towards determining 
the nature, and even towards the synthesis, of some constituents of 
living organisms, though proteins themselves arc more complex. 

Physiology , One of the earliest conceptions in ninctccnth-ccntury physiology 
Vas due to Bichat (1771-1802) — the idea that tJic life of the body is 
the outcome of the combined lives of the constiluent tissues, the 
specific characters of which Bichat himself did much to determine. 
He held that there is in life a conflict between vital forces and tfiosc 
of physics and chemistry, which after death resume their undivided 
sway and destroy the body. 
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The localization of the functions of the brain had already been 
suggested by isolated observations, such as that made in 1558 by 
Massa of Venice, who noted that injury to the j)arts behind the left 
eye interfered with the function of speech. Halier' had traced the 
nerves to a common junction in the medulla cerebri^ but, as late as 1796, 
competent anatomists were still identifying the fluid in the ventricles 
of the brain with Galen’s “animal spirits” and the Aristotelian 
sensorium commune^ or the “organ of the soul”. This theory was finally 
disproved by the dissections of F. J. Gall ( 1 758-1828), a physician who 
worked first at Vienna and then at Paris.’ Following up Massa’s 
observation, Gall demonstrated the real structure of the brain, and 
taught “that the grey matter was the active and essential instrument 
of the nervous system and the white matter the connecting links”. 
Gall was accused of materialism, and blamed fi>r his insistence! on the 
importance of heredity — an idea then re])ugnant to ecclesiastical 
views of rnciral responsibility. A greater trouble was his habit of mixing 
undoubted facts with much erroneous theory. This enabled his dis- 
missed assistant .'>purzlicim to degrade Gall’s work on localization by 
building on it the follies of “ ])hrenology”, anti produced an opinion 
that (kill too was but a sorry charlatan. Yet on the solid yiarts of Gall’s 
labours modern ruairology is founded. 

The form of vitalism held by Bichat was modified by Majendie, 
another French physiologist, who considered that some phenomena 
of living bodi(‘s were due to an inexplicable vital principle. From 
1870 onwards, NTajeiulie worked hard and successfully at many 
phenomena wdiich he thought fit subjects for experimental investiga- 
tion. In reaction from the dominant theoretical views, i'.e w'orshipped 
expeiiment, even blind experiment; indeed lie seems to have been 
one of the very linv experimentalists who adopted the Baconian 
method. He proved that, as diviiu'd by Sir Charles Bell, the anterior 
and posterior roots oFspin^d nerves have different fiinctitins — a funda- 
mental diseov<!iy in the ])hysiology of the nervous system. Majendie 
also founded ex|ierimontal pharmacology — the investigation of the 
effects of drugs and pro^ ed that the main cause of the movement of 
blood in the veins is the pumping action of the hcaii. 

Descartes and his disciples held that a stimulus transmitted through 
ncrvc-fibrcs to the central system is con\ rted automatically into an 
outgoing nervous imjiulst! w^hich excites the appropriate organ or 
muscle, so that the body of man is a machine. This view w\as taken by 

• See abovo. p. 187. 

“ Article by G. Elliot Smith, The Times^ August ■2:2nd, 1928. 
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Physiology the iatro-mcdical school, and evidence on the problem at issue was 
drawn from the work of Bell, of Majcndie, and of Marshall Hall 
(1790-1857), who established the difference between volitional and 
unconscious reflex action. Many of the common acts of life, coughing, 
sneezing, walking, breathing, may be taken as reflexes, and other 
processes formerly thought to involve complex mental operations were 
referred in the later years of the nineteenth century to reflex action, 
especially by J. M. Charcot (1825-1893) and his pupils. In the 
twentieth century further evidence on these problems has accumulated. 

In Germany the most prominent physiologist in the early years of 
the nineteenth century was Johannes Miillcr, who collected all avail- 
able knowledge in his famous Outlines of Physiology^ and did much work 
himself on nervous action. He made the fruitful discovery that the 
kind of sensation we experience docs not depend on the mode of 
stimulation of the nerves, but on the nature of the sense-organ ; for 
instance, light, pressure or mechanical irritation, acting on the optic 
nerve and the retina, all produce luminous sensations. This discovery 
gave a physiological basis for the philosophical belief, as old as the 
days of Galileo, that man’s unaided senses give him no real knowledge 
of the external world. 

Notwithstanding the success of this work, even those who w'erc' 
advancing physiology by means of physical and chemical exi)criments 
showed a tendency to think that much remained beyond the reach 
of these methods. And others, whose chief interests were in morphology, 
took a more thoroughly vitalist outlook. This was especially the case 
in France, w^here, in spite of Majendic’s experiments, the scientific 
atmosphere was more that of natural history than physiology, and the. 
influence of the naturalist Cuvier w^as exerted in favour of vitali.sm. 

Majendie’s most famous disciple was Claude Bernard (1813 1878) 
w^ho, equally skilful with his master in experiment, recognized also 
the need for thought and imagination in planning work to be done 
afterwards in the laboratory. Bernard’s w'ork was mainly concerned 
with the action of the nervous system on nutrition and secretion; it 
was carried out on the one hand by experimental investigation on 
nerves, and on the other by direct chemical research. It foreshadowed 
many of the results of the modern subject of biochemistry. 

In Muller’s book the chemical changes undergone by food in the 
stomach were treated as though they constituted the whole process 
of digestion. In 1833 the American army surgeon Beaumont published 
many new facts about digestion observed in a patient with a gun-shot 
' Michael Foster, Claude Bernard, I..ondon, 1899. 
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wound which left a hole into his stomach. Bernard produced the Phynology 
same condition in animals, and showed that pancreatic juice dis- 
integrates the fats discharged by the stomach into the duodenum, 
decomposes them into fatty acids and glycerine, converts starch into 
sugar and dissolves Jiitrogenous matter or proteins. 

Dumas and Boussingault (aught that there was a complete contrast 
in lunction between plants and animals. Plants absorb inorganic 
bodies and build them up into organic substances. Animals, essentially 
parasitic, live by breaking down these substances into inorganic, or at 
all events simpler, residues; they take organic food as it is given them, 
sometimes modify it, but, it was thought, can never build up fat, 
carbohydrate or j^rotcin. Bernard showed by experiments on dogs 
that the liver j)roduced the carbohydrate dextrose from the blood by 
internal secretion under the control of the nerves. By later experi- 
ments he proved in 1B57 that the liver when alive formed a starch- 
like substance named by him glycogen, which, by fermentation 
inde])cnden*^ of life, gave rise to dextrose. Thus he threw light on 
diabetes, and showed that animals could build up some organic 
substances. 

Bernarers third great discovery tvas the function of what are called 
vaso-rnotor nerves, w^liich arc put into motion involuntarily by sensory 
impulses and control the blood v(‘ssels. 'Vo this discovery he \vas led 
by an investigation of the “animal heat'’ developed by the section of 
a nerve — heat w hich finally proved to be due to dilation of the blood 
vessels. “There is hardly a physiological discussion of any width”, 
says Foster, “in which wo do not sooner or later ceme upon vaso- 
motor questions'’ wdiich arose from one simple cxperiirc :it of Bernard 
on a living animal, “an experiment wdiicli Bernard, had he lived in 
this country and in our day, might have been prevented from doing; 
his work . . . strangled at its very birth.” Indeed it is clear from history 
that essential parts of our knowledge of all the important organs and 
functions of the body, circulation, respiration, digestion, what you 
will- knowledge upon which the whole of modern physiology, of 
modern medicine and f>f modem surgciy rest — were obtained by 
experiments on animals. Those wdio try to prevent all iurther advance 
in kn<jwlcdgc by this method take on themselves a terrible moral 
responsibility, which is in no wise liglitciud by ignorance of the facts 
or of the momentous issues involved. 

Investigation of the nervous system was carried further by E. H. and 
E. F. Weber, w^ho discovered inhibiting actions such as the stoppage 
of the heart’s beat by the stimulation of the vagus nerve. 
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Physiology Further knowledge of respiration was acquired in 1838 by Magnus, 

who showed that arterial and venous blood contain both oxygen and 
carbon dioxide, though in diflerent proportions. He thought tlie 
gases were dissolved in blood, but in 1857 L. Meyer proved that some 
kind of loose chemical compound is formed. Bernard explained the 
poisonous action of carbon monoxide by showing that it irreversibly 
displaces oxygen from the haemoglobin in the red blood corpuscles, 
whereupon the haemoglobin becomes inert and can no longer carry 
oxygen to the tissues of the body. 

Har\Ty had put the science of ribscrvational embryology on a 
correct basis in his De Generatione Animalium in 1651, but the true 
originator of the modern development was Caspar Frederick WoIlF 
(^ 733 “^ 794)5 who was born in Berlin, arid died at St Petersburg, to 
which place he had been summoned by the Empress Catherine. 
Wolff’s work was discredited and neglected during his lifetime, but 
in truth he foreshadowed all the modern theories of structure. He 
made a study of cells by means of the microscope, and showed the 
progressive formation and differentiation of the various organs in a 
germ originally homogeneous in character. 

This multiplication and differentiation of cells was shown by von 
Baer (1792-1876) to be a process common to all embr yonic devirlo])- 
meiit, and it was recognized that growth proceeds on identical lines 
throughout the animal kingdom. In 1827 von Baer rc-cfiscoycrcd the 
ovum of mammals, first seen by Gruickshank in 1797, thus over- 
throwing the theory that every egg contains the complete animal in 
miniature. He may be said to have created modern embryology.^ 
He criticized the therory of Meckel (1781 1833) that the history of the 
individual recapitulates the history of the sy^ccics, and intlced the 
premature acceptance of this hypothesis made embryology towards 
the end of the century the favourite method of studying evolution. 
Men thought that it disclosed, in the history of each individual, facts 
which were only otherwise to be discovered with infinite dilliculty by 
an extensive comparative survey of the animal kingdom. 

The cell theory of living structure began in the scventcentli century.*^ 
Hooke saw ‘Tittle boxes or cells” under the microscope, and he was 
followed by Lceuwcnli^ ek, Malpighi, Grew and others. But the 
great development took place in the early y^art of the nineteenth 
century’, when Mirbel, Dutrochet and their followers gradually put 

* E. Nordenskicild, The History of Biology^ Eng. tran.s. London, 1929, p. 363; Ci. Sarton, 
/jw, Nov. 1931. 

* Woodnilr, Conklin, Klarling: American Naturalisl, vol. Lxxiir, pp. 481 and 517. 
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the theory' into a definite form, and traced the formation of vegetable Physiolo,^ 
and animal tissues by the successive division of cells arising from 
nucleated embryos. The cell theory' was the cumulative work of many 
investigators. 

Hugo von Mohl of Tiibingcn investigated the contents of cells, and 
called the plastic substance within the cell wall by the name of proto- 
plasm. Karl von Niigeli found that this substance was nitrogenous. 

Max Schultz, collecting the facts, described the cell as a “mass of 
nucleated protoj)lasm’', and h(dd ihat ])rotoplasm was tlie physical 
basis of life. 

Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902) of Berlin, carried the cell theory into 
the study' of diseased tissues, and thus opened a new chapter in 
medicine. In his book on Cellular-pailudogie (1858) he showed that 
mc:>rbid structures consist of cells derived from pj("-cxisting cells, for 
instance, cancer depends on the pathological growth of cells, and, 
if a ( ure is ever found, it must be based on the control of cell activity. 

Simull'Un ''‘'Iv with the extension of chemistry to cover many vital 
changes, mucli advance was made in applying physical principles to 
the ])r(.)blems of physiology. Harvey explained the motion of the blood 
as that of a (luid pumped througli the tubes of arteries and veins by 
the mechanical action of the heart, a theory tvhich gave a naturalistic 
t urn to ])hysiologicai enquiry. But, in the seccuid half of the eighteenth 
century, the diHiculty of the problem led to the almost universal 
adoption of the hypothesis of vitalism, tlic force hypermcchanique of 
the French scliool, whicli retained its inllucucc till the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Then the chang(! of opinio!», begun by the 
sy nthesis of organic compounds and by the physiol .gical work we 
have described, was rciidbrccd on tlie physical side by the use of 
physical apparatus in physiology by Karl Ludwig, and by the work 
of Mayer and von Helmholtz, who suggested that the principle of the 
conservation of laiergy must apply to the living organism. 

rhis was accepted by many as so j^robable as to need no demon- 
stration, but it was only accurately proved cxpcrimenially many years 
later. Liebig, it is true, had taught that animal heat is not innate, but 
is the result of combustion. Quantitative proof, however, was only 
obtained when the heat-value of different kinds of food wa< measured 
by burning them in a calorimeter. In 1005 Rubner gave 4*1 calorics' 

])cr gram as the heat-value for proteins and carbohydrates, and 9-2 
for fats. In 1899 Atwater and Bryant published the results of more 

^ This is ihc so-callcd “great calorie**, the heat which would raise one kilogramme of 
water one degree Ontigrade, It is 1000 limes the calorie ust^d in physics. 
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Physiologjf extensive experiments in America. Allowing for the part of the different 
foods not made available by digestion, they corrected Rubner’s figures 
to 4'0 for proteins and carbohydrates, and 8-9 for fats. The food 
needed each day for a man in heavy work had a fuel-value of 5500 
calories, while a man doing no muscular work needed food to the 
value of only 2450 calories. More recent work by T. B. Wood and 
others on farm animals has separated the maintenance ration, the 
food needed to keep the animal in a stationary state, from the 
additional food required for growth, milk-production, etc. 

To examine the question of the conservation of energy, it is necessary 
to measure the intake of energy in food and the out[)ut in muscular 
w'ork, heat and excrement. Estimates of income and expenditure in 
dogs w'crc given by Rubner in 1894, and the two quantities agreed 
within 0'47 per cent. Experiments on men were published by Atwater, 
Rosa and Benedict in 1901, and showed agreement within two ])arts 
in a thousand. If, as is probable, intellectual work or other uncounted 
activities use up energy, the amount must be small. 

This general accordance with the principle of the conservation of 
energy showed that the physical activities of the body could be traced 
ultimately to the chemical and thermal energy of the food taken in. 
It was natural, if not strictly logical, to conclude that, as the total 
output of energy was in accordance with physical laws, the inter- 
mediate processes could also be described coinplettdy by tliose laws. 

I'hc naturalistic standpoint was further strengthened not only by 
the establishment of the cclhUar theory by the work of many (Observers, 
but by other investigations including those into cell structure and cell 
function. The knowledge of physical phenomena associated with the 
solution of jelly-like substances or colloids, was rapidly applied to 
physiological problems, while the phenomena of nervous action were 
found to be accompanied by electrical changes. 

The type of idiocy known as cretinism was proved to be due to 
the failure of the thyroid gland, and in 1884 SchilT discovered that 
the effects of the removal of the thyroid gland from animals could be 
obviated if the animal were fed with an extract from the gland, 'fliis 
result w'as soon applied to mankind, and many children w'ho would 
formerly have remained hopeless idiots for life have l)ccu converted 
into happy and intelligent beings. 

This elucidation by scientific methods of many bodily processes led 
in the middle of the century to an increase in mechanistic philosophy. 
The belief arose that physiology was but a special case of “the physics 
of colloids and the chemistry of the protcids”. Whatever be the 
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truth about the wliolc pliysiolo^ical problem, and the underlying 
psychological and metaphysical questions, it became clear that, for 
the progress of science, which deals with single parts or aspects of 
nature in isolation, it is necessary to assume tliat physiological pro- 
cesses in detail arc comprehensible. If knowledge is to advance, those 
natural principles must be applied which have already been established, 
and, from the limited point of view of science, natural principles find 
their best ultimate statement in the fundamental concepts and laws 
of physics and chemistry. Whether these analytic methods and con- 
cepts are adequate to solve the synthetic problem of the animal 
organism as a whole, is another and much more profound question. 
And, to take the extreme case, in man the mind, according to one 
theory, may use the bcjdy as a musician plays on his instrument, even 
though the instrument is but a physical mechanism. 

In the tliird quarter of the nineteenth century, the study of catalytic 
actions, analogous to tliosc found in inorganic chemistry, was ex- 
tended to l )rg<‘ numbers of processes going on in living organisms. 
Organic catalysts or ferments had become of great importance in 
biocliemistry by 1878, and, in that year, the special name of enzymes 
(f’r yeast) was given them by Kiilnie, who did much to 

elucidate their action. The (‘ssential quality of a catalyst or enzyme is 
that it facilitates a reaction like oil in a machine, and so changes the 
rate, without itscll' entering as a constituent into the final substances 
ill equilibrium. En/ynics are often colloids, and carry electrical 
cluirges which may [)lay a part in their action. Indeed, Arrhenius 
pointed out in 1887 that ions thcmselvTs may act catalysis, as in 
the inversion of cane sugar. 'I he influence of ions on colloid enzymes 
was investigated by Cole, Michaclis and Sorensen in 1 904 and onwards. 
Organic processes usually need specific enzymes. Some are present 
in such small quantities that they can only be detected by their 
appropriate reaction; others can be isolated and examined. Among 
the more important enzymes may be mentioned: amylase, wliich 
decomposes starch; pt'psin, which decomposes proteins in an acid 
medium; trypsin, which decomposes proteins in an alkaline medium; 
lipase, which decomposes esters; and so on. Alihough in the living 
body the most obvious use of enzymes is to facilitate tbe breaking 
down of complex bodies into those UiOre simple, tlieir action is 
reversible. They increase the speed of a reaction in whichever direction 
it naluially goes. 

One of the most striking developments of nineteenth-century biology 
was the growth in knowledge of the origins and causes of microbic 
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diseases in plants, in animals and in man. This knowlcdji^c, by in- 
creasing our direct control over our environment, has had, like other 
practical applications of science, a marked influence on our ideas of' 
the relative positions of man and “nature”. About 1838 Gagniard dc 
Latour and also Schwann discovered that the yeast present in fermen- 
tation consists of minute living vegetable cells, and that the chemical 
changes which take place in the fermenting liquor are due in some 
way to the action of the life of these cells. Scliwann also perceived 
that putrefaction was a similar process, and shr)wed that neither 
fermentation nor putrefaction would occur if precautions were taken 
to destroy by heat all existing living cells in contact with the sub- 
stance examined, and to preserve it thereafter from contact with all air 
save that which had passed through red-hot tubes. Thus both i'ermcii- 
tation and putrefaction were proved to be due to tin* ac tion of living 
micro-organisms. 

These results were confirmed and extended about i8")fj by Pasteur, 
who disproved every known case of siqiposed spontaneous generation 
by showing that the presence of bacteria could always be traced to the 
entrance of germs from outside, or to the grow^th of tln>se already 
present. Pasteur demonstrated that certain diseases, such .is anthrax, 
chicken-cholera and the silk-worm disease, were (‘aused by specific 
microbes. At a later date the germs characteristic of cHher diseases, 
many of them prevalent among mankind, have been discove»'ed and 
their life-history traced. 

In 1865 Lister heard of Pasteur’s experiments, and by 1867 was 
applying the results to surgery. He first used carbedic acid ([ihenol ) 
as an antiseptic; though later in cleanliness found an (*ffccti\’(! 
aseptic treatment. Lister’s application to surgery of Pasteur’s results, 
and the previous discovery of anaesthetics by Sir Hurnj^hry Davy, by 
W. T. G. Morton in Massachusetts and by Sir J. Y. Simpson in 
Edinburgh, made safe surgical operations hitherto (juitc impossible. 
The outcome of these discoveries in hygiene, medicine and surgery 
is perhaps most clearly shown in the reduction of the annual death- 
rate of cities like London from about 80 per thousand two centuries 
ago to the 1928 figure of some 12 per thousand. 

In 1876 Koch found tha* the spores of the anthrax bacilli were more 
resistant than the bacilli themselves. The micro-organism which causes 
tuberculosis was discovered by Koch in 1882, and it was Kixdi who 
so developed the technique of bacteriology that it became an art as 
well as a science, essential in the problems of public health and 
preventive medicine. The specific micro-organism when isolated is 
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allowed 10 reproduce itself in a pure culture in gelatine or other 
medium. Its real pathogenic cUVcts can then be determined on 
animals. 

It has been found that, in some eases at all events, it is the presence 
of a definite enzyme in the micndjic cells, or its production by their 
activity, that causes the changes associated with their life. In 1897 
Biiclmer expressed from yeast cells their characteristic enzyme, and 
.showed that it could cause the same fermentation that living yeast 
cells produce. As usual in such actions, the enzyme itself remains 
unchanged at the end of the operation; its mere presence is sudicient 
to start and hasten the chemical action. 

In 1718 Lady Mary Worlley Montagu introduced from Con- 
stantinople (lie practice of inoculation for small-pox. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, Benjamin Jesty acted on the common belief 
that dairy-rnaids who sulTered from the milder cow-pox did not catch 
smail-)K»x, and Edward Jenner, a country doctor at Berkeley, ex- 
amined the M *^jfTt scientifically and devised the method of vaccina- 
tion, by which inoculation with the virus, after its attenuation into 
cow'-pox by transmission through a calf, causes partial or complete 
IVet'dorn from tlie severer form of the malady. From this discovery 
began our knowledge of immunity. Pathogenic organisms produce 
poisonous substances or toxins, discovered in putrefying matter in 
iH 7(). By 1888 toxins liad been obtained from bacteria by filtering 
them olf from their fluid cultures. In the case of diphtheria, toxin so 
obtained IVom cultures of tlie bacteria is injected in gradually in- 
creasing dt»ses into a horse, whose ti.ssues mauuiUcture an anti-toxin. 
Scrum from sucJi an immunized horse will protect hum.r.i beings who 
have been exposed to infection, and assist in the recovery of those 
already suffering from diphtheria, inolher cases, by sterilizing culiurrs 
ol bacteria, vaccines havi; been prepared which confer partial or 
complete immunity from the disease produced by the bacteria wiien 
alive. In 1884 Mct.schnikotf discovered "‘phagocytes", wliiie blood 
corpuscles, able to deal with some oifeuding bacteria. 

Jciuicr's principle of aiteuuatioii w^as extended to other diseases by 
Burdon-Sanderson, Pasteur and others. In the rase of rabies or 
hydrophobia, Pasteur showed that inoculation was generally effectual 
even after infection, 'flic mortality from tiiis horrible and previously 
incurable disease was thus reduced to about one per cent, of the cases 
treated. No bacteria can here be .seen in a microscoj^c. The disease 
IS caused by a virus much smaller than ordinary bacteria. 

I’hc life-history of pathogenic micro-organisms is often very 
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complicated, and some of them pass certain stages of their career in 
different hosts. Only by most careful experiments, carried out by the 
inoculation of living animals, can their properties be investigated. 
The hosts themselves sometimes remain unaffected by the invading 
microbe, and this immunity makes it exceedingly difficult to forecast 
the direction in which the source of infection must be sought. The 
final conquest of malaria or ague is an excellent example of the 
difficulties and dangers which surround research in infectious disease.^ 
I’he malarial organism was discovered by Laveran, a French army 
surgeon, about 1880. Five years later Italian observers had shown 
that infection rcaclu d man from the bites of mosquitoes, and in the 
years 1894-1897, Manson and Ross proved that one special kind of 
mosquito (Atwphelcs) was infested by parasites that proved to be the 
organism in an early stage of development. Thus the correct method 
of attacking the ravages of malarial fever is to destroy the larva<’ of' 
these insects by draining marshy land, and by covering with a iliin 
coating of oil all pools of standing water which provide brccding-pla('es. 

Similarly Maltese or Mediterranean fever has been traced to the 
action of a microbe which passes part of its life in goats, and is com- 
municated to man by means of the goats’ milk, though tlu‘ animals 
themselves appear to be perfectly healthy. The discovery of the con- 
nection between bubonic plague, rats, and the fleas or other i)arasites 
which help to bring the infection from the rats to human bciiig*^, 
provides another instance of the indirect methods by which disease- 
germs may enter the body arvd, when their life-history is known, can 
be fought with the best prospect of success. 

The first thorough study of an ultra-microscopic virus was made 
by Loffler and Frosch in 1893. They showed that the lymph from an 
animal sufl'ering from foot-and-mouth disease, when passed through 
a filter which would stop ordinary bacteria, would slill infect a 
number of other animals in series. They inferred that they liad to deal 
with a reproducing micro-organism and not with an inanimate poison. 
It is still uncertain whether these ultra-microscopic, filterable viruses, 
which cause many diseases in animals and plants, are particulate 
bacteria. In any case, they must approach molecular dimensions, 
and it has been suggested that they may rcj)rescnt a new type of 
non-cellular living matter. 

Taking up again the problem of breathing, Lavoisier and Laplace 
proved that animal life involves an oxidation of carbon and hydrogen 
into carbon dioxide and water. In 1774 Priestley discovered that 
‘ Angelo CelluMalariQf Eiig. trans., Ixuulon, 1901. 
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air “spoilt” by mice was made once more capable of supporting 
life if green plants were left in it for some time. In 1780 Ingen- 
liousz proved that this action of plants only goes on in sunlight. In 1 783 
Senebier showed that the chemical change involved is the conversion 
of “fixed air” into “ dcphlogisticatcd air”, that is of carbon dioxide 
into oxygen. In 1804 de Saussurc investigated tliis process quanti- 
tatively. These results led to Liebig’s researches, and to his formula- 
tion of the general theory of the cyclical processes of change which 
carbon and nitrogen undergo as the bodies of plants and animals 
alternately grow and disintegrate. 

The active substance in the building up of plants is the pigment 
chlorophyll. Its chemical constitution and its chemical reactions in 
sunlight are complex, and even yet not fully understood. But it has 
the power, essential for the existence of life as we know it on the Earth, 
of using the energy of sunlight to decompose the carbon dioxide of the 
air, liberate the oxygen and combine the carbon in the complex 
organic niMl,* -:!e,s of plant tissues. In the absorption spectrum of 
chlorophyll, the maximum absorption is seen to coincide ^vilh the 
maximum energy in the solar spectrum — a remarkable adaptation, 
liow<‘vttr produced, of means to ends. 

Some animals livt; on plants, some on each other, so that all are 
clepeudenl on the energy of the Sun made available by chlorophyll. 
Animals in breathing oxidize carbon compounds into useful derivatives 
and others wliicli ar<^ excreted, while the rest of the energy liberated 
by oxidation maintains bodily heat. Plants also slowly emit carbon 
dioxide, though in sunlight this change is masked bv the reverse 
process. Both plants and animals give back to the air the carbon dioxide 
that plants ha\e nanened, wliile waste organic compounds are de- 
posited in the ground. Here they are attacked by teeming multitudes 
of sf)il bacteria, by which they art broken down into innocuous 
inorganic bodies, while more carbon dioxide is poured into the air. 
Thus the caiboii cycle is completed. 

I'he correspoiuling cycle for nitrogen is ol‘ more recent discovery. 
Although Vergil in his (noriiics recommended the farmer to take a crop 
of beans, vetch or lupins before wheat, the reason for the recognized 
beneficial clfcct was only worked out In 1888 by Hellricgcl and 
Wilfarth.* Nodules on the roots of these leguminous plants contain 
bacteria which arc able to fix nitrogen from the atmosphere, convert 
it by unknown chemical reactions into protein, and pass it on to the 
plant. Another pnKCSS was traced in 1895 by Vinogradsky, who in 

' Sir E. J. RusncII, Soil CotuHlions and Plant Gtouih, ^th eil. I^ndon, 1921. 
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the soil found bacteria which obtain nitrogen directly from the air, 
the necessary energy being probably obtained from the decomposing 
cellulose of dead plants. 

From both these sources plants may obtain nitrogen. Waste products 
containing nitrogen arc converted in the soil, again chiefly by the 
help of appropriate bacteria, into ammonium salts, and finally into 
nitrates, the best source of nitrogen for plants to build up into ] 3 rotcins. 
Soil is a physical, chemical and biological complex, largely colloidal, 
which needs humus as well as mineral salts to maintain its balance. 

The importance of mineral salts in agriculture was demonstrated 
by Liebig, but he ovci looked the supreme need for nitrogen. This was 
investigated in the middle of the century by Boussingault and by 
Gilbert and Lawes at Rothamsted; their work was the foundation of 
the modern use of artificial manures. Of the elements necessary for 
plant life, those usually present in the smallest amounts arc nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. If one of these is present in insuflicient 
quantities, it gives the limiting factor for the crop, which will only 
grow freely if more of the absent element is added in an available form. 
Minute quantities of other elements, such as boron, manganese «in(l 
copper, are also necessary for plant life. 

The scientific study of manuring gave farmers much greater freedom 
in methods of cultivation. Old courses of rotation of crops and fallows 
could be modified considerably when fertility was maintained by re- 
storing the elements abstracted from the land in the growth of crops. 

During the second half of the eighteenth and throughout the nine- 
teenth century the work of systematic exploration of the world pro- 
ceeded apace, and much of it was undertaken in a true scieritilic spirit. 
Trigonometrical surveys were begun in England in 1784, when the 
Ordnance Department measured a base-line on Hounslow Heath. 
Accurate maps, initiated by the French cartographer d’Anvillc, and 
good ocean charts were thus made possible. 

We note the work of Baron von Humboldt (1769-1859), a Prussian 
naturalist and traveller, who found his most cr)ngenial homo in Paris, 
where he helped Gay-Lussac in his work on gases (p. 21 1). He spent 
five years exploring the continent of South America and the seas and 
islands of the Mexican C ulf, and it was on observations collected 
during this expedition that he based the claims of physical geography 
and meteorology to be considered as accurate sciences. Von Hum- 
boldt was the first to map the Earth’s surface in lines of average equal 
temperature — isothermal lines — by which he obtained a method of 
comparing the climates of different countries. He ascended Mount 
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Chimborazo and other peaks of the Andes in order lo study the rate Physical 
of decrease of temperature with increase in height above sea-level, 
lie considered the origin ol tropical storms and atmospheric dis- Exploration 
turbaiices; he noticed the position of zones of volcanic activity, and 
suggested that tlicy corresponded to cracks in the Earth’s crust; he 
investigated the distribution of plants and animals as affected by 
physical conditions; he studied the variations of intensity of the Earth’s 
magnetic force from the poles to the equator, and invented the term 
‘'magnetic storm” to describe a phenomenon which he was the first 
to record. 

The interest excited by von Humboldt’s labours and personality 
gave an impetus to scientific exploration among the nations of Europe. 

In 1 83 1 the Jhagle was despatched by Great Britain on her mcmoralilc 
exjiedition "‘to complete the survey of Patagonia and I'ierra dc:! 

Fuego; to survey the shores of Cliili, Peru and somr; islands in the 
Pacific; and to carry a chain of chronological measurements round 
the world The expedition was declared to be ‘"entirely for scientific 
pur])oses ”, and Charles Darwin sailed on board as official ‘ ‘ Naturalist ” . 

A few- years later (1839) Joseph Hooker {1817- 191 ij, <011 of the 
W('ll-known botanist Sir W. J. Hooker, joined Sir James Ross in his 
Antarctic' expedition, and spent three years studying plant lif<\ Later 
on he proceeded to the northern frontiers of India, on an expedi- 
tion which also was partly financed by the Government. In 1846 
r. II. Huxley left England as Mirgeon in the Rattlesnake^ and spent 
several years surveying and charting in Australian waters; though his 
eager mind and keen powers of (observation chafiMl at the lack of 
opportunity given for accurate scientific research of general interest. 

Thus thre(‘ of the men who played a great part in revolutionizing the 
thought of the nineteenth century each served an .ippi\ uticeship on one 
of the scientifically planned voyages of exploration. The culminating 
point (d' organized disco\ery and research \vas reached in the expedi- 
tion of the Challengers wdiich was despatched in 1872, to cruise for 
several years in the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, in order to make 
records dealing with every branch of oceanography, meteorology and 
natural history. 

Oceanography in particular became of imj)ortancc. Maury of the 
United States Navy took up the problcn*. of w'inds and currents as 
they were left a century and a half earlier b\' Dampicr, and much 
improved the navigation of ocean routes. A study of the teeming life 
of the sea revealed countless forms, from the drifting microscopic 
matter, named plankton by Henson, and the protozoan and 
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Physical radiolarian skeletons lying as ooze on the ocean floor, to the multitude 
kinds and sizes, the ecology of which is partly dependent 
Exploration on plankton, since some fish follow its movements to use it as food. 

Geology By his attempt to give a rational theory of the origin of the solar 
system, Laplace had directed men’s attention to the existence of the 
problem, and had quickened interest in the study of the Earth itself 
as a part of the solar system. It was unfortunate that the countries in 
which freedom of thought had most prevailed against the claims of 
papal authority should also be those in which the tyranny of the 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible was most firmly estab- 
lished. A new contest had therefore to be waged befine any view of 
the Earth’s origin, other than that to be found in a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Genesis, could win a general approval. Even in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century it was seriously contended 
that fossils, suggesting as they did another story, had been hidden in 
the ground by God (or perhaps the Devil) in ord(T to test the faith 
of man. 

At a very early date some knowledge of rocks, metals and minerals 
had been acquired in the processes of mining. Leonardo da Vinci 
and Bernard Palissy had recognized in fossils the remains of animals 
and plants, as indeed had some of the Greek philosophers, but, in 
general, fossils were regarded as lusus naturae^ the products of a 
mysterious vis plastica^ or tendency in nature to produce certain 
favourite forms in various ways. The possibility of using them to help 
to trace the history of the Earth was only recognized by a few scattered 
observers like Niels vStensen (1669), whose ideas gained no general 
acceptance. The collection bequeathed l)y John Woodward (16G5 
1728), to the University of Cambridge, did much to establish the view^ 
that fossils were of animal and vegetable origin. In 1674 Pcrrault 
proved that the rainfall was more than enough to explain the flow of 
springs and rivers,^ and Guettard (1715-1786) pointed out how 
weathering changed the face of the earth. Nevertheless, the facts were 
still forced into conformity with Biblical cosmogonies involving cata- 
clysmic origins either by water or by fire, alternatives which led to 
a controversy between so-called Neptunists and Vulcanists. 

The first to contend systematically against these views was James 
Hutton (1726-1797), who published his Theory of the Earth in 1785. 
Once more a practical acquaintance with natural processes paved the 
way for scientific advance. Hutton, in order to improve the husbandry 
on his small paternal estate in Berwickshire, studied home farming in 

* F. D. Adams, Science, lxvii, p. 500, 1928, quoted in his, No. xiii, p. 180, 1929. 
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Norfolk, and foreign methods of agriculture in Holland, Belgium and Geology 
Northern France. For fourteen years he pondered over the familiar 
ditches, pits and river beds, and then, returning to Edinburgh, laid 
the foundations of the modern science of geology. Hutton recognized 
that the stratification of rocks and the eml)cdding of fossils were pro- 
cesses which were still going on in sea, river and lake. “No powers”, 
said Hutton, “ arc to be employed that arc not natural to the globe, no 
action to be admitted except those of which we know the principle” — 
a true precept of science, which seeks to avoid all unnecessary 
hypotheses. 

Hutton’s “uniformitarian theory” was not generally accepted till 
Werner had pointed out the regular succession of geological forma- 
tions; till William Smith had assigned relative ages to rocks by noting 
lh('ir fossilized contents; till Georges Cuvier had reconstructed extinct 
Mammalia from fossils and bones found in the neighbourhood of 
Baris; till Jean Baptiste de Lamarck had made a classification and 
coinjxtrison o^rprent and fossil shells; and finally till vSir Charles Lycll 
had collected in his Principles of Geology (1830-1833* evidence showing 
how the Earth is still being moulded by water, volcanoes and carth- 
fiuakes, as well as all known 1 ‘acts about fossils. The cumulative effect 
nf loug-c<intinued jnoeesscs was then fully grasped for the first time; 

«md men realized the p()ssibility of tracing the history of the Earth, at 
any rat<! throughout its habitable ages, by means of the record of the 
rocks through inferences based on observation of natural oj)crations 
that were still taking place. 

riie ecology of fossil forms indicates profound chaiiges in life at 
definite periods. This conforms with the geological evidence of glacia- 
tion shcjwing ire ages, evidence first marshalled by Agassiz and 
Buckland about 1840. 

The problem of the origin and age of mankind is of special interest 
to the human race. The discovery of flint implements, still in use 
among primitive ])eoplcs, and of carved bone and ivor\% lying in 
conjunction with the remains of animals now unknown, or extinct in 
Europe, enabled Lycll in 1863 to place man in position in the long 
series of organic types, and to sliow that his existence on the Earth 
must have extended over periods vastly greater than any contem- 
plated by the accepted Biblical chronology. It now seems probable 
that our ancestors emerged from a more primitive stale, and in a very 
real sense became men, at a time somewhere between a million and 
ten million years ago, while civilization is only an affair of some five 
or six thousand years. 
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Natural After Buffon had produced his great Natural History of Animals y 
History another Frenchman took up the subject of classification and placed 
it on a sound and definite basis. Georges Cuvier (i 769-1832) was the 
son of a Protestant officer who had migrated from the Jura district 
into the region of the Wiirtemberg protectorate. He spent the period 
of the early Revolution and the Reign of Terror studying peacefully 
in Normandy, and then returned to Paris, w'here he soon won a 
prominent position in the College de France. His great claim to dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that he was the first among naturalists to 
compare systematically the structure of c.xisting animals with the 
remains of extinct fossils, and thus to demonstrate that the past, no 
less than the present, must be taken into account in any study of the 
development of living creatures. Cuvier stands on the threshold of 
the new age of scientific discovery, and his great book, Lv Rt'^ne 
Animal^ distribue d'apres son Organisation^ forms a coniKtctiiig link 
between the work of men who studied the world and its pfienorncna 
as a stationary problem and of those who were impelled to look upon 
it as a scries of shifting scenes in the great drama of evolution. 

It was a misfortune that no close connection existed between men 
of science and the practical gardeners and farmers, who, by hyl)ridi/a- 
tion and selection, were producing new varieties of plants and aniimils 
or developing breeds «ilrcady established. At the end of the eighteeiiih 
century, Bakcwcll improved the old longhorn type of cattle, and 
established a new and useful variety of the Leicester sheep. I'lie 
brothers Colling applied Bakcwcll’s methods to the shorthorns which 
existed in the valley of the Tees and thus founded the most important 
breed of English stock. 

Tlie spontaneous appearance of large variations was well known 
to horticulturists: 

An inferior variety of }K*ar, for instanc e, may suddenly product* a shoot hearing 
fruit of superior quality; a beech tree, without obvious cause, a shoot WTlli finely 
divided foliage; or a camellia an unwontcdly fine flower. When remove d from the 
plant and treated as cuttings or grafts, such sports may bo fwuix tuatcd. .Many 
garden varieties of flowers and fruits have thus originated.* 

But most of the gardener’s new varieties were obtained by crossing 
individuals of different varieties or even species. In the latter case it 
was known that the hybrids arc usually less fertile than purc-bred 
species, and arc sometimes quite sterile. 

Evolution The idea of an evolutionary proce.ss in nature is at least as old as 
before Darwin the days of the Greek philosophers. Heraclitus l)clievctl that all 

' Art. “Horticulture”, in Eticy. Hril. gth ed. i8fli. 
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things were in a state of flux. Empedocles taught that the develop- 
ment of life is a gradual process, and that imperfect forms are slowly 
replaced by forms more perfect. By the time of Aristotle, speculation 
seems to have gone further, and to have conceived the idea that the 
more perfect type might have not only followed in time but also have 
been developed out of the less perfect. The atomists, who are often 
claimed as evolutionists, seem to have contemplated the emergence 
of each species de novo. But, in their belief that only those types 
survived which were fitted to their environment, they touched in 
spirit the essence of the theory of natural selection, though their basis 
of fact was insufficient. It has been truly observed that in science 
“being right is no excuse whatever for holding an opinion which has 
not been based on an adequate consideration of the facts involved in 
il'\ As ill so many other branches of knowledge, the Greek philo- 
sophers could do no more than formulate the problem and make 
speculative guesses at its solution. 

Indeed, it required two thousand years of time, and the labours of 
many quiet and unpliilosophic physiologists and naturalists, to collect 
enough obscrv'alional and cxp(Timental evidence to make the idea of 
evf)lution worth the consideration of men of science. It is a good 
illustration of the true scientific altitude of suspension of judgment in 
tJu' face of inconclusive data that naturalists, for the most part, left 
ev(»lutiou to the philosophers, and that, till Darwin and Wallace 
published their simultaneous work, the balance of scientific opinion, 
when expressed at all, was against the theory. On the other hand, 
the [)hilosophers also played their true part in maintaining specula- 
tion about a theory not yet rijie for scientific treatment. They kept 
open a question of paramount importance, and formulated solutions 
which, in due time, might serve as woi king hypotl^cses for the men 
of science with whom lay the ultimate decision. Hence it is in the 
nature of the (.asc that when, in the revival of learning, the idea of 
evolution oiu'c more appears, it is to be found chiefly in the writings 
of philosophers — Bacon, Descartes, Leibniz and Kant. The scientists, 
meanwhile, were slowly working at facts which would eventually lead 
them in the same direction through Harvey’s embryology and Ray’s 
system of classification. Some philosophers even reached quite modern 
ideas in their conceptions of the present mutability of species and the 
possibility of its experimental examination, but it must not be over- 
looked that others, who arc claimed as evolutionists — forerunners of 
Darwin — took evolution in an ideal, not in a real, sense. Some 
of Goethe’s views seem to have been of this nature, as were those of 
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Evolution Schelling and Hegel. To them, the connection between species lay in 
before Darwin inner ideas which represented them in the conceptual sphere. 

‘‘The metamorphosis’’, says Hegel, "‘can be ascribed only to the 
notion as such, because it alone is evolution ... it is a clumsy idea ... to 
regard the transformation from one natural form and sphere to a 
higher as an outward and actual production.” 

This ideal point of view does not, however, destroy the usefulness 
of the philosophic contribution to evolutionary theory. It is most 
interesting and remarkable that the division of labour and the 
difference of outlook between philosophers and naturalists was con- 
tinued up to the last possible moment. Herbert Spencer, though a 
competent biologist, was primarily a philosopher. He was preaching 
a full-grown, concrete evolutionist doctrine in the years that im- 
mediately preceded the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Speciea^ while 
as yet most of the naturalists would have none of it. ICvcn the botanist 
Godron, who collected much evidence about variation, rejected the 
idea of evolution as lately as 1859, publication of 

Darwin’s work. Philosophers were right and naturalists were right; 
they were each following their true road. The philosophers were 
dealing w'ith a philosopliic problem, one not ripe for scientific exami- 
nation. The naturalists were exercising true scientific restraint in not 
taking, even as a working hypothesis, a speculation for which (here 
was as yet available no convincing evidence, and no satisfying 
suggestion of a mode of operation. 

Nevertheless, even in thq eighteenth century, and increa>ingly in 
the first half of the nineteenth, one naturaliNt after another ran 
counter to the prevailing consensus of scientific opinion, and upheld 
some form of evolutionary' theory. Buffon, who oscillated betwt-en 
the orthodoxy of the Sorbonne and a belief in ‘Tenchaincment dcs 
etres”, put forward a theory' of the direct modification of animals by 
external conditions. Erasmus Darwin, poet, naturalist and philo- 
sopher, caught a glimpse of the revelation wliich was to be given in 
its fullness to his grandson, and taught that from the metamorphoses 
of animals, as from the tadpole to the frog. . .the changes produced 
by artificial cultivation, as in the breeds of horses, dogs and sheep,. . . 
the changes produced by conditions of climate and sctison,. . .the 
essential unity of plan in all warm-blooded animals,. . .w'c arc led to 
conclude that they have been alike produced from a similar living 
filament”. 

The first connected and logical theory is that of Lainafck (1744- 
1829), ^ho sought to determine the cause of evolution by a con- 
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sidcration of the cumulative inheritance of modifications induced by 
the action of environment. While, pace Buffon, the clfect of change in 
environment on the structure of the individual is often small, Lamarck 
held that, if the necessary changes in habits became constant and 
lasting, they would modify old organs, or, by the need for new organs, 
call them into being. Thus the ancestors of the giraffe acquired longer 
and longer necks by continually stretching for leaves on branches just 
beyond their reach, and the change of structure thus acquired was 
developed and intensified by inheritance. Though no direct evidence 
of such inheritance could be adduced, it gave a reasonable and con- 
sistent working hypothesis for other naturalists, such as Meckel, to 
use and elaborate. 

The attention drawn to the effect of environment on the individual, 
and the extent of the changes which may rightly be attributed to 
exUrnal circumstances, have probably had an enormous influence on 
thought and action. It is diflicult to believe that, where the individual 
can sometbjH be modified so profoundly, the species will remain 
unchanged. Hence, many of the social and philanthropic eflbrts of 
the nineteenth century were built up on a tacit assumption of the 
theory of modification through environment. Xevcrtludcss, as years 
j)a^s(!d, it V)ccame clear that the biologic/^l inlicritaiice of acquired 
characters, if it occurred at all, was very difficult indeed to detect. 
Discussion on this subj(‘ct is not closed even yet. 

I’wo more iiin(‘tccnth-ccutur\^ evolutionists who maintained the 
dir(‘( t action of environment on the individual were fitienue GcoflVoy 
Saint-Hilai^rc and Rol^ert Chambers, whosr anonymous hook, Vestiges 
of Creation^ had a great vogue, and liclped to prepare m ii's minds for 
Darwin. 

But the man to whom Darwin was solely indebted for the central 
idea of his work, the man who, by a curious chance, gave the same 
clue to Wallace also, was the Reverend 'Lhomas Robert Malthus 
(1766-1834), at one time curate of Albury in Surrey. Malthus, an 
able economist, lived at a time when the number of the English people 
was increasing rapidly. In 1798 he published the first edition of his 
Essay on Population, In it he proclaimed that the human race always 
tends to outrun its means of subsistence, and can only be kept within 
bounds by famine, pestilence or \var, whereby the redundant indi- 
viduals arc eliminated. In later editions of the book, he admitted the 
importauccof the prudential check, which then acted chiefly in the post- 
ponement of marriage, and thus, so far as its application to mankind 
is concerned, weakened his main argument in its striking simplicity. 

18-2 
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Darwin has himself recorded the effect of this work on his mind. 
‘‘In October 1838’’, he says, “I happened to read for amusement 
Malthus on Population, and being well prepared to appreciate the 
struggle for existence which everywhere goes on from long continued 
obscrv'ation of the habits of animals and plants, it at once struck me 
that under these circumstances favourable variations would tend to 
be preserved, and unfavourable ones to be destroyed. The result of 
this would be the formation of new species. Here then I had a theory 
by which to work.” 

The man to whom this flash of insight came was well fitted, both 
by heredity and environment, to make full use of it. Charles Robert 
Darwin (1809-1882) was the son of a remarkably able country 
doctor of ample means, Robert Waring Darwin of Shrewsbury. His 
grandfathers were Erasmus Darwin, who has already been mentioru‘d, 
and Josiah Wedgwood, the potter of Etruria, \vho also was a man of 
scientific power and ingenuity. The Wedgwoods were Staffordshire 
peo]>lc, an old family of small landowners; the Darwins, of the same 
landed class, came from Lincolnshire. Charles Darwin was educated 
first at Edinburgh with a view to a medical career, and then at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, with the intention of taking Holy Orders. 
He got his best training as a naturalist during the five years' voyage 
of the Beagle in South American waters. In tropical and sub-tropical 
lands, teeming with life, Darwin received the impression of the inter- 
dependence of all living tilings, and wathin a year of his nnurn he 
began to compile the first of many note-books on the facts bearing on 
the transmutation of species. Fifteen months later he read Mahhus’ 
book, and found the clue which enabled him to frame a ihec^ry of tlur 
means whereby new species might develop. 

The individuals of a race differ from each other in innate qualities. 
Darwin offered no opinion about the cause of these variations, but 
accepted the fiict of their existence. If the pressure of numbers or the 
competition for mates be great, any quality which is of use in the 
struggle for life or mate has “survival value”, and gives its posses.sor 
an advantage which carries with it an improved chance of prolonging 
life, or of securing a mate and of rearing successfully a prejwnderating 
number of offspring to inherit the favourable variation. That particular 
quality therefore tends to spread throughout the race by the pro- 
gressive elimination of those individuals who do not possess it. The 
race is modified, and a different and permanent variety may slowly 
be established. I his was the new conception; and its impwirtance in 
the history of thought was well put by Thomas Huxley, who, by his 
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power of exposition, skill in dialectic and courage in controversy, did Darwin 
more than any other man to compel general acceptance for the views 
of Darwin and Wallace. Huxley says: “The suggestion that new 
species may result from the selective action of external conditions upon 
the variations from the specific type which individuals present — and 
which we call ‘spontaneous’ because we arc ignorant of their causa- 
tion — is as wholly unknown to the historian of scientific ideas as it was 
to biological specialists before 1858- But that suggestion is the central 
idea of the Origin of Species and con tains the fjuint essence of Darwinism.” 

With this idea as a working hypothesis, Darwin spent twenty years 
collecting facts and making experiments. He read books of travel and 
treatises on sport, natural history, horticulture, and the breeding of 
domesticated animals. He carried out experiments on the cn>ssing 
of tame pigeons; he studied the transport of seeds, and the geological 
and geographical distribution of plants and animals. In the assimila- 
tion of facts, in appreciating their bearing on all the complicated 
flucstions ,vhu.I* .‘rose, and in marshalling them at the last, Darwin 
showed a supreme ability. His transparent honesty, love of truth, and 
cairn, even balance of mind, form a model of the ideal naturalist. 

Fertile in hypotheses as a guide to work, he never let a preconceived 
view blind him to facts. “1 have steadily endeavoured'', he wrote, 

** to keep my mind free so as to give up any hypothesis, however much 
lieloved (and I cannot resist forming one on every subject), as soon 
as facts are shown to be opposed to it.'’ 

By 1844 Darwdn had convinced himself that species arc not im- 
mutable and that the main cause of their oiigin w'as uai ural selection, 
but he continued to work on year after year to gain yet sjrer evidence. 

In 185G Lyell urged him to publish the results of his researches; 

Darwin, not satisfied with their completeness, delayed. On June i8th, 

1858, he received from Alfred Russel Wallace a paper written in 
'Fernate in the space of three days after reading Malthus’ book. In this 
paper Darwin at once recognized the essence of his own theory. 

Unwilling to seize the priority of twenty years, which, though rightly 
liis own, might destroy the interest of Wallace's contribution, Darwin 
placed himself in the hands of Lyell and Hooker, who arranged with the 
Linnaean Society to communicate on Jul’^ ist, 1858, WalKwc's paper 
together with a letter from Darwin to Asa Gray dated 1857, and an 
abstract of his theory written in 1844. 

Darwin then set to work and wrote out in condensed form the Evolution and 
results of his labours, and, oil November 24th, 1859, ^tis book was 
published under the name of The Origin of Species, SeUtiwn 
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Evolution and We have already traced the various converging streams of cvolu- 
Seh^ort thought — cosmological, anatomical, geological and ijliilo- 

eecion which, blocked by the prejudice in favour of the fixity of 

species, were yet collecting deeper and deeper behind the dam. 
Darwin’s great torrent of evidence in favour of natural selection broke 
the barrier with irresistible force, and let loose the fertilizing flood 
over the whole realm of thought. Now that passing years liav<* 
increased our knowledge of the facts, wc can sec that Danvin, and 
even more his disciples, like the (rreck atomists before them, under- 
rated the compli Kity of the great problem of life. While tin; general 
process of evolution is lunv evident from the facts of morphology and 
palaeontology, the details of the origin of s|)ecies have even yet not 
been worked out. Natural selection alone seems an inadequate ex- 
planation. But the spirit of greater ( aution, which has come with 
later years, does not diminish the histiuical importance of Darwin's 
principle. It may ultimately be proved insuflirient : but, at tlie time, 
it was the nccessaiy hypothesis. I'he idea of natural seleciitni led to 
the acceptance of a thing greater than itself tlie theoiy of organic 
evolution. 

At first the effect seemed to many peo[)lc to l)e devastating, to over- 
wdielm the philosophic and religious landmarks f>f tht* human nua*. 
We ought not, however, to condemn without rellecliou this wide- 
spread attitude of mind. Now' that the idea of evolution luis become 
a familiar factor in our intellectual outlook, it is difficult to realize 
how revolutionary it secinccl, and how’ few were competc'nl to judge 
the value of the evidence for it when laid betbre the world. 
evidence depended on the detailed examination of living creatures 
and fossil remains, and was unfamiliar and ind(‘ed t()r tlie most part 
unknow^i to those who felt compelled either to deny the validity of 
the conclusions drawji, or to give up beliefs w^hich had sustained long 
generations of their forefathers. Before w'e blame them, let us ask 
ourselves honestly wdiethcr, on the lace of things, it is mon* obvious 
to believe in a common ancestor or in a separate act of creation for 
the frog and the peacock, the salmon and the liumming-bird, the 
elephant and the mouse. Nevertheless the English love of ( ounlry, 
with its plant and animal life, helped to give, evolutionary idccis a fair 
hearing in a favourable atmosphere among those able to understand 
the evidence. 

But even to some naturalists the ideas were repugnant. Sir Ricliard 
Owen, the great anatomist, wrote a strongly adverse criticism in the 
Edinburgh Review^ and many of his colleagues agreed with hi.s opinion. 
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But Hooker gave in his adhesion to Darwin’s ideas at once, and he 
was immediately followed by Huxley, Asa Gray, Lubbock and 
W. B. Carpenter, while Lycll announced his conversion at the Royal 
Society dinner in the autumn of 1864. 

From the first, Huxley was the protagonist of this band of evolu- 
tionists — “Darwin’s bulldog”, as he called himself. With magnificent 
courage, ability, and clearness of exposition, he bore the chief 
brunt of the attack made from many sides on Damin’s book, and 
again and again led successful counter-attacks on his discomfited 
foes. 

Thomas Henry Huxley was born at Ealing in 1825, but ho was 
dc*sceu(led from families located at Owentry and on the Welsh 
Marches, and he had th(‘ true fighting temperament of a border race. 
He tells us that, to tlic men of science of that generation, the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Sfmies had the effect as of a flash of lightning in 
th(‘ darknes‘- 

“WV wanlcrj”, hr wriirs, “not lo pin our failh to that or any other sprrulation, 
hut to grv hold ol’rlear and definite eonerptions. which (ould hr hiought fare to 
l.u e with facts and have their validity tested. ’J 1 h‘ Origin provided us with the 
w'orkinju; hypothesis w'r .souyht. Moreover, it did the service of frerint; us 

foiHA'c'r from (he dilemma - 'R<fusr to accept the CTcation hypothesis, and what 
have y>u lo pni])o.se (hat ran he aerepied Iry any cautious rcasonrr? In 1857 
1 li.id no answer ready, and I do not think that anyone else had. A year later wc 
n proadied ourNelv<‘s with dulness lor heincj perplexed with such an enquiry. My 
n*lle(‘iif»u when I hist made iinM'lf master of tlie tentral idea of the Ori^jfL was, 
‘How exlrem<‘ly stupitl not to have thought of that!*'* 

riic fanidus clash between Bishop Wiiberforcc and Huxley at the 
Oxford meeting of the British Association in i860 has often been 
described.^ \Vilberforee had obtained a First-Class in the Oxford 
Mathematical Srho<^ls in his youth, and therefore, being regarded by 
his University as a master of all branches of natural knowledge, had 
been selected to upliold the cause of orlliodoxy. The bishop, witli no 
real understanding of die ])roblem, endeavoured to kill the notion of 
evolution with ridicule, and was efl'ectively answered iu argument 
and severely rebuked for his ignorant interference by Huxley, while 
the embryological evidence for evolution w^as explained by Sir John 
Lubbock, afterwards Lord Avebury. 

When it was found that ticither argument nor ridicule could prevent 
the spread of Darwin’s thexu'y, his o])] 30 ueiits took the usual step and 
denied its originality. But those best able to judge held a different 

' Life of Chnrlfs Darwin, v<»l. 11. p. ^ Leonard Huxley, f.tje tind Lftten (f 7 Iwmas Henry 
Huxley^ vol. i, p. 180. 
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opinion. Two years after the Oxford meeting, Huxley wrote to Sir 
Charles Lyell: 

If Danvin is right about natural selection, the discovery of this vera causa sets him 
to my mind in a different region altogellier from all his predecessors. I should no 
more call his doctrine a modification of Lamarck's than I should call the New- 
tonian theory of the celestial motions a inodilication of the Ptolemaic system. 
Ptolemy imagined a mode of explaining those motions. Newton proved their 
necessity from the laws and a force demonstrably in operation. If he is only right, 
Darwin will, I think, take his place with such men as Harvey, and, even if he is 
wrong, his sobriety and accuracy of thought will put him on a different level from 
Lamarck. 

Huxley indeed pA)intcd out a defect in the evidence. I’hc idea that 
species are due to a summation of variations ignores the fact that the 
products of crossing different though allied species are frequently in 
some degree sterile. If species have a common origin, it is difTicult to 
see why this sterility should arise, and no clear case is known where 
a certainly sterile hybrid has been bred from fcrlilt! parents derived 
experimentally from a common origin. 

It is at the same jxiint that the validity of the claifn of natural st lcction as the 
main directing force was most questionable. 'rh(‘ survival (»f the fittest was a 
plausible account of evolution in broad outline, but failetl in application to .specific 
difference.s. The Danvinian philosophy conviru ed us that every .species must “ make 
good” in nature if it is to survive, but no one could tell how the ditfcTcnre.s -~r)ficii 
very sharply fixed — which wc recognise as specific, do in fact enable tlie .species to 
make good.* 

But although Huxley pointed out the difficulty no one tlien felt it 
to be serious. It was assumed that further work would clear it up, and 
its full weight only became apparent when, in the twentieth century, 
scientific breeding experiments were made on a large scale. When 
the first strangeness had been overcome, the bitilogists cif the lime 
accepted evolution and regarded natural selection as its true and 
sufficient cause. 

Though Virchow, most famous of continental ctiinologists, did not 
accept Darwdn’s tlicory, it was in Germany that the idea of evolution 
by means of natural selection and the survival of the fittest was seized 
upon with the greatest avidity. Haeckel and other naturalists, and 
in their train Icutonic philosophers and political iheorists, joined to 
create that Darwinismus which made many of his followers more 
Darwinian than Darwin. 

Meanwhile Darwin’s own methods of observation and experiment 
on variation and heredity fell into abeyance. Men acccptctl natural 


‘ William Bateson, Addresi to the American AsiotialwHf l oronlo, 
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selection as the proved and adequate cause of evolution and of the 
origin of species. Darwinism ceased to be a tentative scientific theory 
and became a philosophy, almost a religion. Experimental biology 
turned to morphology and comparative embryology, developed 
specially by F. M. Balfour and O. Hertwig, The hypothesis that the 
development of the individual follows and illustrates the history of the 
race, suggested by Meckel and elaborated by Haeckel, endowed 
embryology with evolutionary meaning, and increased the neglect of 
the slower and more laborious methods of research. 

The naturalist, who studied systematic botany or zoology in the 
field, and the breeder of new plants and animals in the garden or on 
the farm, were extending their sound knowledge of species and 
varieties. To naturalist and breeder species remained distinct, and 
new varieties were produced not by insensible gradations but by 
sudden, often large, mutations which bred true from the first. But 
none of the laboratory morphologists consulted the practical men, or 
gave cnoiigii w eight to their empirical knowledge. ‘‘The evolutionist 
of the ’eighties”, says Bateson, “was perfectly certain that species 
were a figment of the systematist’s mind, not worthy of enlightened 
attention.” But in the ’nineties, men trained in the laboratory, led 
on the Clontincnt by de Vries and in this country by Bateson, returned 
to study variation and heredity. 

Darwin himself, wliile believing natural selection to be the main 
cause of evolution, did not exclude the Lamarckian idea of the 
inheritance of characters acquired by the long action of use or disuse. 
(Contemporary evidence was not enough to settle tla question. But 
towards the end of the century August Wcismanii began a new chapter 
in the subject, Weismann showed that a sliarp distinction must be 
drawn between the body (or soma) and the germ cells which it 
contains. Somatic cells can only reproduce cells like themselves, but 
germ cells give rise not only to the germ cells of a new individual, but 
to all the cc>unt!ess types of cell in his body. Hence the units which 
make up a germ cell must be enough in number and in dilTercnces 
in kind and arrangement to provide for all the multitude of organisms 
which arc found in nature, (ierm cells descend from germ cells in 
a pure line of germ plasm, but somatic dls always trace their origin 
to germ cells. Thus the body of each individual is a comparatively 
unimportant by-product of his parents’ germ cells; it dies, leaving 
no ofl'spring. The main j)edigrce is that of the germ plasm, wdiich 
shows an unbroken history from cell to cell. 

On this vu*w, the products of the germ cells arc very unlikely to be 
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Evolution and affected by changes impressed on the body. Such an influence would 
SeUakn an effect on a man produced by changes in his uncle. The 

germ cells might be injured by the body containing them, but hardly 
modified in nature. Hence Weismann was led to examine critically 
the evidence for the inheritance of acquired characters, and, in every 
case, rejected it as inadequate. Since that time, observation and 
experiment have brought to light cases where long-continued changes 
in the environment have possibly produced some effect, but they 
seem to be exceptional, and are not accepted by all naturalists. 

When Weismann announced his results, there was some conster- 
nation. Biologists had come to rely on '"use and disuse” as (Explana- 
tions of unsolvTxl riddles of adaptation. Evolutionary philosophers, 
especially Herbert Spencer, had put forward the inheritance of such 
acquiil'd characters as the chief factor in racial d<*velo[)meiit, while 
pliilanthropisls, educationalists and politicians had tacitly assiim(!d 
its truth as the underlying basis of social ‘’progress”. Biologists soon 
came generally to accept the. new ideas: but Herbert Sp{Eticer to the 
end of his days engaged in active controversy with Weismann;^ ami 
political reformers, even unto this present, have ignored principles so 
contrary to their presuppositions. Yet it is clear that the a(cej)taure 
of the non-inheritance of acquired characters meaie> that ‘’nature” 
is more than ‘‘nurture”, heredity than environment. Improvement 
in the conditions of life can, and of course will, benefit the individual : 
it can do nothing, save by the indirect process of natural or artificial 
selecticjn, to improve the inb(5ru f|ualities of a race. 

The particular types of mechanism suggested by Weismann to 
explain inheritance were perhaps but ingenious spcculatiotis, but they 
served to direct the researches of many ofhis followers to an examina- 
tion of the exact processes by which germ cells are formed and 
somatic cells developed from them. These new n'searches began 
during the nineteenth century, but the most striking results appeared 
later, and it will be more convenient to deal with the \vhoIe subject 
in Chapter ix. 

The end of the century also saw the beginning of another con- 
troversy which turned on new kiiowlcdgi*.^ The upholders of pure 
Darwinism such as Weismann came to regard natural selection as a 
cause all-sufficient to explain adaptation and through it evolution. 
Mdreover, the variations on which natural selection workerl were 

‘ G. C. Bourne, Herbert Spencer and Animal pjohttion, OxfonJ, 19(0 

2 A. Weismann, The Eiolution Themy^ Eng. iratis. J. .\. and M. R. Thomson, I..r)ndon, 
1904; Beatrice Bateson, William Bateson ^ jVaiuraliitf CJambricige, p. 4.(.9. 
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assumed to be tlic small variations, which, for example, are found in a Evolution and 

continuous series in the stature of men. Among large enough numbers, 

it will be possible to find men of heights differing by only the hundredth 

part of an inch throughout a considerable range on each side of the 

mean. On such minute variations selection was supposed to work, 

and, given time, to produce new varieties and new species. 

Kut before the new century began, some naturalists, notably de 
Vries and Bateson, using the acaaimulatcd cxpcrieuct; of breeders, 
fanciers and hfirticulturalists as a starting-])oint for experiment, had 
found these ideas contrary to fact. Large mutations often occur, 
especially after crossing, and new varieties may be established at once. 

'fheii, in 1900, Mendel’s forgotten work was redist^overed, and a new 
chajiter opened. It seemed that, even if the selection of small variations 
could not explain evolution, these new ideas miglit do so. How far 
this hope was n‘alized will be discussed later. 

( )1 all the studies regenerated by Darwin, none derived more benefit Anthropology 
than aiiuuop jkigy, the comparative study of mankind. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that modern anthropology arose from the 
Oritiin of Sptrics, Huxl(*y’s classical study of human skulls was inspired 
by the D.irwinian controversy, and was thtr beginning of that exact 
measunanent of physical characters on \*hich so much of tlic science 
now dej^ends. The ideas of natural selection and evolution underlie 
all succeeding w<jrk. 

^'et the ground had Ix'cn ])repared for anthropology in other ways 
als(». The same love of novelty, the same eager cunosity, the same 
ar(|uisitive collector’s instinct, which inti odiiced the plants and animals 
of other climes into European gardens and museum>, brought Ixick 
the artistic and industrial products of other people and the ceremonial 
objects of other religions, in all stages of development. 

Wlien the authropologi.>ts were ready to take tlie iield, much of the 
necessary material was at hand, already familiar, or partly classilied, 
awaiting only the new gift of reinterpretation to open u]> another aspect 
of its inward meaning. 

In the Origin tfSptrii's Darwin did not consider mankind in detail, 
though he pointed out that his conclusions with regard species in 
general had an obvious bearing cm th oroblem. In 1803, after an 
exhaustive examination of the anatomical evidence, Huxley stated 
that man in body and brain dilfered from some a])es less than apes 
differed among themselves. ‘ He therefore returned to the Linnaeau 
classification and placed man as the first Family in the Order of 

‘ It. H*:xlry, Place in 
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AnthTopolog)f Primates. Psychologically the gulf between man and ape is greater, 
but the vertebrate animals show mental processes corresponding to 
tlie human ones, though of less power and complexity. This was 
broiiglit out by Brehm in his Thierleberiy and by Dawin in his later 
works.* Wallace, on the other hand, still held that man was to be 
f)laced apart, “as not only the head and culminating point of the 
grand scries of organic nature, but as in some degree a new and 
distinct order of being”.^ 

Mankind has been divided into varieties or races chieQy by i)hysical 
characters, though the idea of a correlation between physical char- 
acters and mental traits has been upheld. The colour of tlie skin has 
always been used to separate the white, yellow, brown and black 
races, and it is clear that other characters arc linked with colour to 
give a real racial distinction between these four kinds of men, though 
subdivisions arc necessary. Next in importance to colour comes the 
shape of the skull, which is generally specified by the method due to 
Retsius. Looking at the skull from above, the longer diameter from 
front to back is taken as 100. On this scale, the length of the shorter 
or cross diameter gives what is called the cephalic index. Jf it is less 
than 80, the skull is classed as long, and if more than 80, it is called 
broad. 

As an example of these methods and their results, wt' may take tlie 
analysis of the populationof Europe.^ Considered j)hysically, European 
people differ chiefly in three characteristics : stature, coloration and 
skull shape. On the average oPlarge numbers, as we move northwards 
until w^e approach the Baltic region, the stature becomes greater and 
the colouring fairer, while the farther south we go, the shorter and 
darker becomes the population. In the intermediate Alpine region, 
stature and colouring are intermediate also. But the shape of the 
head tells a different talc. While both northern and southern folk are 
long-skulled, with a cephalic index of 75 to 79, the round-headed 
people of the hills have broader skulls with an index of 85 to 89. 

To explain these facts it is assumed that in Europe there arc three 
primary races: the first is a tall, fair. Northern race, found in its 
greatest purity round the shores of the Baltic. Secondly, (Jhcrc is a 
short, dark, Southern race living about the Mediterranean coasts and 
up the Atlantic seaboard. Both of these races have long skulls. But 
lying between them geographically is a broad-hcaded Alpine race, 

‘ Charles Darw'in, The Descent of Alan; The Expression of the Etnotions in Af/JA anti Other 
Animab. 

* A. R. Wallace, Natural Selection^ p. 324. 

^ VV. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe, Boston and I^)ndon, 1899. 
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intermediate in colour and stature, inhabiting the mountainous regions Anthropology 
of Central Europe, From one aspect, the history of Europe is the 
history of the interaction and migration of these three races. ^ Similar 
methods of investigation, using other characters such as the texture 
of the hiiir, have been applied to the physical anthropology of other 
continents, where more primitive folk are to be found. 

Since Lyell described what was left of man in the geological record, 
many discoveries have been made, whereby different races have been 
distinguished in remote prehistoric times. Much was done in the 
nineteenth century. It was shown that tens of thousands of years ago 
the cavc-mcn were decorating their walls with spirited likenesses of 
the bison and the wild boar. At Neanderthal in 1856, and at Spy in 
1886, still older remains came to light, showing the existence of more 
primitive types of man; and in 1893 Dubois discovered, in the late 
Pliocene deposits in Java, bones which most authorities hold to be 
those of a being intermediate in structure between the anthropoid 
apes and earliest known forms of man. 

Man cannot be descended from any species of ape now existing. 

Ihu, if not a lineal descendant, he is at least a distant cousin. More 
variable forms may have preceded all those now' extant and have been 
their common ancestors. It is certain that the process has been more 
complicated than was thought at first. The separate shoots that rise 
above the visible plain of histoiy spring from a complex root system 
buried deeply in the ground of the irrecoverable past. 

rile application of statistical methods to anthropology may be said 
to have begun with the study of the Bills of Mortality by Sir William 
Petty and John (iraunt in the seventeenth century, md wms revived 
by the Belgian astronomer L. A. J. Quetclet (i7g6“i874). In 1833 
and later years Qiietelct show ed that the theory of probability could 
be applied to human ]jroblcms.^ He found that the chest measure- 
ments of Scottish soldiers or the height of French conscripts varied 
rountl the a\ erage according to the same laws as arc seen in the dis- 
tribution of bullets round the centre of a target or in the runs of luck at 
a gaming table. Exprc'^scd graphically, as in Fig. 9, the measurements 
give a curve of variation which, except that it is almost symmetrical 
on lx)th sides, resembles that giving the velocities of molecules in a gas 
(p. 230). 

In 1869 Darwin’s cousin Francis Galton applied the ideas of 

' A. C]. lladilon, Thf Wandering\ of Feoplesy Cambridge. i<)M. 

* Sitr V Homme el le Dh'eloppem'nt dc ses Facult/s. 1835. Physique iiociale, AnthropoinMe , 

1870. 
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Anthropology heredity which appear in The Origin of Species to the inheritance of 
mental qualities in mankind.^ He proved by tracing the distribution 
of marks among the candidates in an examination that the same laws 
hold as for physical qualities or molecular velocities. Most men have 
mediocre intellectual powers, and, as wc pass towards genius on the 
one hand or idiocy on the other, the numbers fall olfin the familiar way. 

A Senior Wrangler obtained on the average about thirty times the 
number of marks of the lowest honours man, which, in turn, might 
have exceeded those of the pass men, had they entered for the same 
examination. Owing to the limits of time allowed, these numbers 



underestimate the differences in intellect, which are clearly erua inous. 
Gallon restricted the word “eminent” to those cjualitics which only 
appear in about 250 men in a million, and the word “illustrious” 
to those appearing in only one in a million or more. At the other 
end of the scale 250 in a million includes the hopeless idiots and 
imbeciles, who depart from the normal one way as much as the 
eminent do in the other. By studying books of reference, Galton found 
that eminent men have in the aggregate a far larger number of 
eminent relatives than have an equal number of men taken at random 
from the population. For instance, he reckoned that the chance of the 
son of a judge showing gicat ability was five hundred times as great 
as that of a man taken at random. If it be objected that judges have 
greater opportunities than most men of helping their sons, it may be 
replied that Galton’s figures show it to be nearly as likely that a judge 


• Hereditary Genius, Lf>ndc»n, i 8 C) 9 . 
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will have an able father as an able son, and even judges have small Anthropologn 
opportunity of educating or advancing their fathers. By such argu- 
ments, Galton fairly met the criticisms made on his work. Little stress 
can be laid on his exact figures, but the broad results are clear and 
unmistakable. While prediction cannot be made about individuals, 
on the average of large numbers the inheritance of ability is certain; 
the differences of innate ability are enormous; and the idea that all 
men are born equal, if it means equal in faculties, is demonstrably 
false, 

Darwin’s theory of natural selection led to the recognition that 
any change in the legal, social or economic environment must favour 
some strains in a mixed population more than others, and thus modify 
the average biological quality of the people. Gallon had doubts from 
the first about the inheritance of acquired characters, and, when 
Wcismaim’s work showed that there was no evidem e in its favour that 
wouldslandcriticalcxamination,Galton’sprincipleswerestrenglhened 
immensely. It became clear that the influence of environment had 
been greatly overestimated, that education can but bring into pro- 
minence characters already in being, and that the biological qimlilies 
of a race can only be improved by favouring the better strains. The 
reason why breeding is all-important became manifest. 

Biological inheritance must, of course, be sharply distinguished 
from the cultural inheritance which one generation hands on to the 
next by speech or writing, thus helping to fix national characteristics. 

But this meaning of inheritance is well recognized: the effect of 
biological inheritance is often overlooked. 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the influence of that 
nationalism which replaced the ecclesiastical univcrsalism of the 
Middle Ages began to be apparent. Science, indeed thought in 
general, acquired strongly marked national characters and was accom- 
panied by an intellectual separation between the nations, while the 
several vernacular languages of Europe superseded Latin as the vehicle 
for scientific writing. Journeys of intellectual discovery, such as those 
of Voltaire to England in 1 726, of Adam Smith to France, in 1 765, and 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge to Germany in 1 798, had to be under- 
taken before the Newttmian astronomy, the economics of the “ physio- 
crats”, or the philosophy of Kant and Schelling could become known 
in countries other than those of their authors.* 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the scientific centre of 
the world was Paris. In 1793 the Revolutionary Go\crnment had 
gtiillotined Lavoisier, Bailly and Cousin, driven Ciondorcet to suicide, 
and suspended the Academie des Sciences. But it soon fouiul that it had 
to appeal for help to the former members of that Society ; “everything 
was wanting for the defence of the country”, science became a 
necessity to society at large, and in 1 795 the Acadmie was rcopeni-d 
as part of the Institut. The mathematics of l.aplace, Lagrange and 
Monge, the new chemistry initiated by Lavoisier, and the geometrical 
crystallography created by the Abbe Hauy, united to form a l)rilliant 
constellation of physical sciences. 

The theory of probability, founded by Pascal and Fermat iti the 
seventeenth century, was developed into a system by Laplace, and 
applied not only to estimate the errors of physical measurement but 
also to rationalize such human affairs as insurance and the statistics 
of the problems ofgovernmcnt and administration where large numbers 
are involved. Cuvier carried exact research into comparative anatomy, 

' J. 1 . Merz, Hisbny of Europtan Thought in tiu Nineteenth Century, 4 vols. EcBoburgh and 
London, i8(j6“i9i4, vol. i, p. i6. 
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and, in his ))osilioii as permanent secretary of the Academie des Sciences j 
did much to keep the scientific spirit up to a hij^h standard inall subjects. 

During the eighteenth century it was in France alone that science 
permeated literature; “no other country has a Fontenclle, a Voltaire, 
a Bulfon”; and in the early nineteenth century this connection 
between science and literature was maintained on a lofty and dignified 
plane, largely owing to the constitution of the Academie as part of the 
Institul, 

If the home of FnuK'h science L to be found in the Academie^ that of 
German lay in the Universities. But long after the methods of exact 
science were being used in Paris, the German Universities, while 
eminent in classical and jihilosophic studies, wen; teaching a hybrid 
uVaturphilosophic, which deduced its conclusions from doubtful philo- 
sophic theories, instead of obtaining them by the' patient study of 
natural phenomena. About 1830 this influence died away, partly 
owing to the mathematics of Gauss and to the chemical work oi'Licbig, 
who, traiiK-vi a’ Paris under Gay-Lussac, liad opened a laboratory at 
Git‘ssen in i 82 ( 3 . From then till 1914, the systematic organization of 
research was carried further in Germany than in any other country, 
and German compeiidiums and analyses of the world's work were 
jire-eminent. .\f<Meo\ cr the wider rneanhig of the word JVissenscha/f, 
whi('h includes all systematic knowledge, whether in what wc should 
call scicjicc or in philology, history and philosophy, has d(jnc much to 
keep all th<‘se subjects in touch with each otlicr and to give them all 
a corrcs])on(lingly wider outlook. 

Perhaps the most striking peculiarity nf English 't 'cncc has been 
its inclix idualist spirit — the frequency with which work of brilliant 
gcMiius has been done by those with no academic position, such men as 
Robert Boyle, Henry Cavendisli and Charles Darwin. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Oxford and Cambridge, unrivalled as places 
of liberal education, wiTC not yet awake to the continental spirit of 
research, (a)inplaints wore frequent that the state of science was low 
in Englajid,* and it jicedcd the stimulus of an undergraduate society, 
formed by Babbage, llerschel and Peacock, to introduce continental 
mathematics, largely developed though they were from those of 
Newton, into the University of Cambr ^ge. 

But, in the middle of the century, Oxford and Cambridge were 
reformed, and rapidly became as efficient in modern studies as in tlic 
graceful activities which they had inherited from earlier times. 

‘ See, for example, Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvii, 1816, p. 98, and C. Babbage, Decluieof 
the Slate 0/ Science in England, 1830. 
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Mathematical physics, first of the sciences, found once more a congenial 
home in Cambridge, and later, under the inspiration of Clerk Maxwell, 
Lord Rayleigh, J. J. Thomson and Rutherford, the world-famous 
experimental school of the Cavendish Laboratory grew up. The 
biological subjects followed, under the leadership of Michael Foster, 
Langley and Bateson, and Cambridge took its place as the great home 
of science we know to-day. 

Thus, during the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
intellectual isolation of the nations of Fairopc, which had lasted 
through the first half, was again broken di:)wn. Facilities of transport 
increased personal intercourse, scientific periodicals and the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies brought new results to the cognizance of 
all those interested, and science became once more international. 

On the other hand, the diflerent departments of knowledge became 
more specialized, and, as national barriers were overthrown, depart- 
mental isolation increased. At the beginning (^f the nineteenth century 
it was still possible for German Universities to have courses of lectures 
on Encyclopddie^ under the impression that unity and completeness 
of knowledge could be found in one and the same arrangement of 
study.* Philosophy, under the influence of Kant, Fichte and Schlcicr- 
macher, still took into account all branches of knowledge, and in its 
turn still permeated scientific thought. 

How science and philosophy for a time lost touch with each other 
will be described later. The process was doubtless hastened by the 
simultaneous segregation of kicncc into sciences. The growth of know- 
ledge went on so fast that no man could keep track of it all. Mean- 
while laboratories, w^hich hitherto had been the private rooms of 
individual “natural philosophers”, were built and endowed by or for 
Universities, and brought the experimental method of study not only 
to those who were advancing knowledge by research, but also to the 
more elementary' student. The opportunities thus provided for the 
more thorough study of each subject left less time for general surveys, 
and men of science tended not to sec their wood for its trees. In recent 
years intcr-connections between the different sciences are becoming 
more and more apparent, while mathematics and physics arc pointing 
the way to a new philosophy. But, speaking generally, the fissiparous 
tendencies lasted till the end of the nineteenth century, save for a few 
broad generalizations, such as the principle of the conservation of 
energy, which was seen to hold good in physics, chemistry and 
biology alike. 


‘ Merz, loc, cit. vol. i, p. 37. 
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In attempting to trace the effect produced on other subjects, and 
especially on philosophic thought, by the growth of science during the 
nineteenth century, it must not be forgotten that, as already pointed 
out, the effect during this period of the advance in mathematics and 
physics was much less than it had been in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The volume of mathematical and physical 
research was far greater, and the change in scientific outlook which 
took place between the years 1800 and 1900 was enormous, yet, from 
the point of view of philosophy, no such revolutionary physical dis- 
coveries were made in that century as those of Copernicus and Newtfin, 
which altered so profoundly man’s idea of the position and importance 
in the Universe of his world and himself. In the nineteenth century 
a like revolutionary result came from biology, when physiology and 
psychology examined the relations of mind and matter, and again 
when the theory of ev'olution was established by Darwin on the basis 
of natural selection. 

During the Renaissance and the Newtonian Epoch, wc heive seen 
the links between science and philosophy gradually loosened by the 
action of men of science in devising a new method of induction and 
experiment proper to the study of nature. Yet the philosophers tried 
to maintain a de jure suzerainty over the whole field of knowledge, 
even though de facto the sovereignty over a large part of it had passed 
from them. Till the days t'f Kant they still framed their systems to 
include the results of physical science. 

But we now come to a lime when, chiefly owing to tlic influence of 
later Hegelians rather than of Hegel himself, the sepaiation between 
science and philosophy became much more distinct. 

The story is w^ell told by Helmholtz,* who, writing in 1862, was near 
enough to the time fully to appreciate its effects: 

It has been made of late a repioach against natural philosophy that it has struck 
out a path of its own, and lias separated itself more and more widely from the other 
sciences [VVisscnschaftcn] which arc united by common philological and hLstorical 
studies. This opposition has. in fart, been long apparent, and seems to me to have 
grown up mainly under ih*" iiiHuencc of the Hegelian philosophy, or, at any rate, 
to have been brought out into more dLstinct relief by that philosophv. Certainly, 
at the end of the last century, when Kantian philosophy reigned supreme, such 
a schism had never been proclaimed; on the con. t ary, Kant’s philosojihy rested on 
exactly the same ground a.s the physical sciences, as is evident from his own scientific 
works, especially from his “Cosmogony”, based upon Newton’s Law of Ciravita- 
tion, which afterwards, under the name of Laplace’s Nebular JTypothesis, came to 

' II. Helmholtz, Popular Ijectures on Scientific Subjects, Eng. trans. E. Atkinson, London, 
1B73, P' . 3 - 
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be univci-sally recognized. The sole object of Kant’s “Critical Philosophy” was to 
test the sources and the authority of our knowledge, and to fix a definite scope and 
standard for tlic researches of philosophy, as compared with other sciences. According 
to his teaching, a principle discovered a priori by pure thought was a rule af)plicabic 
to the method of pure thought, and nothing further; it could contain no real, 
positive knowledge. . . . [HegePs] “Philosophy of Identity” ^ was bolder. It started 
with the hypothesis that not only spiritual phenomena, but even the actual world — 
nature, that is, and man — were the re.sult of an act of thought on the ]>art of a 
creative mind, similar, it w'as supposed, in kind to the human mind. On this 
h\'pothesis it seemed competent for the human mind, even without the guidance 
of external experience, to think over again the thoughts of the Ch'<’ator, and to 
rediscover them by its own inner activity. Such was the view with whicli the 
“Philosophy of Idemity” set to work to construct a priori the results of other 
sciences. The process might be more or less sia'ccssful in matters of theology, law, 
politics, language, art, history, in short in all sciences, the subject-matier of which 
really grows out of our moral nature, and which arc thereline propeily classed 
together under the name of moral sciences., . .But even granting that Hegel was 
more or less successful in constructing, a priori^ the leading results of the moral 
sciences, still it was no proof of tlic correctness of the hypothesis of Identity with 
which he started. 'Phe facts of nature would have been tlu* < rucial list.. . .It was 
at this point that Ilcgcrs philo.s<iphy, wc venture to say, utterly broki* down. His 
system of nature seemed, at least to natural philosophers, absolutely i i a/y. (,)f all 
the distinguished scientific men who were his ermti rnpotarics, not one was found 
to stand up for his ideas. Accordingly, Hegel himself, conviia ed ol'the importance 
of winning for his philosophy in the field of physi(‘al science that ie( i ignition whii h 
had been so freely accorded to it elsewhere, laiinclied out, with unusual vehcmcn< e 
and acrimony, against the natural philosophers, and especially against Sir Isaac 
New'ion, as the first and greatest representative of physiial investigation. The 
philosophers accused the scicnfific men of narrowness ; th<‘ seientilic men retortetl 
that the philosophers were crazy. *\nd so it came about that inc ii of science began 
to lay some stress on the banishrhent of all philosophic inlluences from their vvoik; 
while .some of them, including men of the greatest acutcne.ss, went so far as to 
condemn philosophy altogether, not merely as iisrlcss,but as mischievous dreaming. 
Thus, it must be confe.ssed, not only were the illegitimate* pretensions oi' the 
Hegelian system to subordinate to itself all other studies rejected, but no ngard was 
paid to the rightful claims of pliilosophy, that is, the criticism of the sources of 
cognition, and the definition of the functions of the intellect. 

For about half a century, especially in Germany, this separation 
between science and philosophy ]>ersistecl. The Hegelians despised 
the experimentalists, somewhat as did the Greek philosophers. The 
men of science disliked and finally ignored the HegeUans. Fatii 
Helmholtz, in deploring this attitude, as is seen above, limited philo- 
sophy to its critical function — the elucidation of the theory of know- 
ledge — and denied its claim to attack other more speculative problems, 
such as the deeper questions of the nature of reality and the meaning 
of the Universe. 

* So called because it proclaimed the identity not only of subject and object, but of 
contradictories, .such as existence and non-cxhtcnce. 
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The phil( 3 Sophcrs, from their side, were equally blind, and used any 
weapon which came to their hand in their attack on the exj^eri- 
mentalists. I’he poet Goethe had done good work in both animal and 
vegetable comparative anatomy, where the facts lay on the surface. 
But where deeper analysis was needed, as in physics, Goethe’s method 
failed. A flash of poetic insight assured him that white light must be 
simpler and purer than coloured, and that therefore Newton’s theory 
of colour must be wrong.* He would not consider the facts brought 
out by careful experiment or the inferences drawn from them. l o him 
the senses must reveal at once the truth about nature, and the true 
inwardness of things be made visilfle by direct aesthetic imagination. 
He therefore framed a theory of colour in which white light was 
fundamental — a theory which could not stand the simplest jfliysical 
analysis, and was sup[)ortcd by nothing but Goethe s abuse of Newton 
and l)y the compromising helj) of the Hegelians. It is not surprising 
that the men of science learnt to ignore the writings of the pliilosophcrs. 
But the ('('mnletc se])aration could not last long, and science soon 
began once mor<* to influence the general thought of the time. 

In England a new variety of an old controversy arose between 
Whcwell OH the one hand, who maintained the a priori nature of 
mathematics, and Hcrschcl and Joltn Stuart Mill 011 the other, who 
held that laiclidean axioms, such as that two ])arallel slraiglii lines 
produced to infinity can never meet, are inductions from experience.^ 
Kant ref(‘rred the validity of these axioms, as of other scientific con- 
cepts, to the nature of our minds, and nowadays the axioms might be 
regarded as mere defniitions of the kind of space v. e were going to 
investigate in our geometry. Other axioms can be fraracd w'hich lead 
to a geometry of iion-Euclidean space. Indeed the work of Lobat- 
chewski, Bolyai, Chiuss and Riemann gradual!)’ showed that what wc 
call space is a j)articvilar case of a general possible manifoldness which 
may have four or more dimensions. Our minds can frame the axioms 
and investigate the ])roperlies of these other kinds of “space*’. 
Experience, it is true, shows that the space wc observe is approximately 
three-dimensional and Euclidean, but, examined more accurately by 
Einstein, it proved to be not exactly so, but to conloi m, as far as present 
accuracy go(?s, to one out of the many other possible kinds of space. 
Tims the Whewell-Mill controversy, lii.c so many others, lias faded 
away into a solution which contains the essence of both alternatives. 

* Hrlinholl/, lor cit. p. 33. 

* \V. Whcwt'll, Philosophy of Ihe Inductive Sriencesy l.oiidon, 1840, and History of the InducUie 
Sciences^ l.ondon, 1837;.). S. Mill, Aojjif, London, 1843. 
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Whewell distinguished the necessary axioms of mathematics from 
the merely probable hypotheses of natural science, which he recog- 
nized as being based on induction from experience, though, following 
Kant, he held that in every act of knowledge a formal or mental 
element co-operates with an clement derived directly from sensation. 
Mill’s attitude is partly due to the fact that, in liis day, empiricists 
were still opposing, consciously or unconsciously, the old phantom of 
innate ideas — Platonic revelations from a super-sensual world. I'he 
same survival seems to have misled Uebcrw'cg in his jiolcmic against 
Kant.‘ Ninctccnth-ccutury empiricists often failed to see the strength 
or bearings of the view that experience docs not lead us directly to 
things as they are, but is only a process by which the appearance of 
things arises in our minds, and that therefore the picture of nature we 
construct is partly deterinined a priori by the structure of our minds, 
as also is the fact that we have experiences at all. 

Indeed, during the greater part of the nineteenth century, most 
men of science, especially biologists, tliinking they were keej)ing clear 
of metaphysics, accepted uncritically the model of nature put together 
by science as ultimate reality. Some of the physicists and philosophers 
were more cautious. Even Herbert Spencer, whose work was based 
on the science of his day, held that the ultimate concepts of ])hysics— - 
space, time, atoms — involve mental inconsistencies which make it 
clear that the reality which underlies phenomena is unknowable. 
Here, he argued, science joins hands with religion, which, stripped 
of all doubtful elements, is th^ faith that all things arc the manifestation 
of a Power that transcends our knowledge. 

The philosophy of science was also studied in England by G. Boole, 
who (1854) introduced symbolic language and notation into logic; 
by W. Stanley Jevons, who, in his Principles of Science (1874), l^^ive 
a high place to intuition in scientific methods of discovery; and by 
W. K. Clifford (1845-1879), who held that Kant’s argument for the 
universality and necessity of geometrical truths was valid as against 
Hume’s empiricism, but that the researches of Lobatchewski and 
Riemann proved that, while ideal space might be defined and investi- 
gated a priori^ actual space and its geometry as known to us are products 
of experience. It is clear that Darwin’s theory of natural selection has 
a bearing on this problem. It will therefore be reconsidered later in 
this chapter. 

But Boole, Jevons and Clifford had little influence among men of 

* See F. A. Lange, Geschichte des AlaUrialumm, Fng. trans. K. CJ. 'rtuimas, vol. u, 3rd ed. 
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science. Even physicists had lost touch so entirely with philosophy 
that when in 1883 attention was called by Ernst Mach to tlic philo- 
sophical basis of mechanics, his work was ignored by some, slighted 
as fanciful by others, and over-estimated for originality by the few 
who studied and appreciated it.^ 

In writing his treatise on mechanics he made use of the historical 
method, then unusual. His criticism of Newton's definition of mass 
and his account of the fundamental discoveries ofdynamical principles 
have been described in Chapter vi. 

Taking up the tradition of Locke, Hume and Kant, Mach pointed 
out that science docs but construct a model of what our senses tell us 
about Nature, and that mechanics, far from being necessarily the 
ultimate truth about Nature as some believe it to be, is but one aspect 
from which that model may be regarded. Other aspects, chemical, 
physiological and so fortli, are equally fundamental and important. 
We have 110 right to assume a knowledge of absolute space or time, 
since spac'‘ and time arc but sensations, and the one can only be 
referred to the frame ot the fixed stars, and the other to astronomical 
movement. Space as known to us is a concept d(Tived from experience, 
for Riemaun and other mathematicians have imagined different kinds 
of space, or space-like manifolds. "‘A body is a relatively constant 
sum of touch and sight sensations.'’ A natural law is ‘'a concise 
compendi<.)us rule’' giving the result of past experience as a guide 
to future sense-perceptions. Most of Mach's ideas may be found 
in the writings of the older philosophers, but they came quite 
fresh to the unphilosophic men of science of th<^* late nineteenth 
century. 

From the philosophic point of view perhaps the first important 
single effect of the now developments in physical scii^nce was produced 
by Lavoisier’s demonstration of the persistence of matter through all 
chemical changes. Tlic idea of matter gaijicd through the sense of 
touch is one of the earliest concepts given to science by common 
sense, and led to the metaphysical concept of substance as that wdiich 
is extended in space and persistent in time. It has been seen in earlier 
chapters how, at certain periods in histoiy^, the experience of solidity 
in matter recurrently gave rise to a materialist philosophv. Lavoisier 
demonstrated scientifically that, throui^ ; all the apparent changes 
and disappearances of chemical action, the total mass as measured by 
wciglit remained unaltered, and thus he strengthened immensely the 

* Dr Ernst Mach, Die Aferhanik iu ihfr Entwickclwig hLsitmscfi-kritisch dargesUllt^ isl ctl. 
1B83, 4lh e<i. 1901, Kiig. trans. J. McCIonnack, Chicago, 1893, .jnd ed. London, 1902. 
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Matter and coiTimoii-scnsc view that matter was an ultimate reality, for persistence 
I'orce common-sense marks of reality. 

But it was tlic general impression produced by the success of 
physical science that had the most momentous effect on philosophic 
thought in the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century. Dalton’s 
atomic theory, the reduction of the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism to mathematical laws, the conci>rdauce with experiment 
of the wave theory of light, the revelation by spectrum analysis of the 
comyxjsition of the Sun and stars, the explanation of the constitution 
of all the host of organic compounds by structural formulae, the pro- 
duction of new compounds and even of new elements, and the method 
of predicting their existence even before their discovery — all these and 
other triumphs gave an overwhelming sense of growing power both 
in the interpretation of Nature and in the control of natural forc es. 
It was difficult to remember that one mystery was only cleared up l)y 
expressing it in terms of another, and that, in ultimate analysis, the 
fundamental problems of Reality remained much as they were. And, 
indeed, this fact was often forgotten as the first sixty or se\'enty years 
of the centiuy passed away, and uncritical men came to bclir\’e more 
firmly first in matter and force and then in matter and motion as 
ultimate explanations. 

It will be well to trace more carefully the threads of thought wliic h 
led to the idea of the doniinancc of matter and force. Newton himself, 
in framing his hypothesis of universal gravitational am action, ne\cr 
accepted gravity as an inherent and ultimate properly of matter, or 
action at a di»>tancc as a physical explanation. He says that hc^ has 
been unable to satisfy himself about the cause of the attraction, and 
only puts forth a query whether it might not be due to an aethcreal 
medium, which, being denser in free space than jiear matter, jnesses 
gravitating masses towards each other. He lays Jio stress on this 
suggestion, but he distinctly regards gravity as needing (explanation, 
and leaves its cause for future consideration. 

Nevertheless, during the eighteenth and early iiiuciecMith centuries, 
it came to be assumed by many jffiilosophers and some physicists that 
the Newtonian system, an extension of Galilc'u’s idea offorce, involved 
action at a distance, and was to be distinguished in this from the school 
which traced its pedigree back to Descartes, and sought to explain the 
interactions of matter by sc^me comprehensible mechanical means. 
For instance, while the French jffiysicists Ampere and Cauchy were 
investigating electric forces mathematically on the N(‘wtonian law of 
inverse squares, in England Faraday and (later) William Thomson 
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and Clerk Maxwell were studying the effect of the intervening medium, 
and trying to picture a mechanism by which the electric forces could 
be transmitted through it. 

Similar questions arose in atomic and molecular problems. To the 
ancients, and indeed to Gassendi and Boyle, the atoms only acted on 
each other by collision and contact. Atoms with rougli surfoces, even 
with teeth or hooks, were imagined in order to explain cohesion and 
other properties of matter. But, if atoms can act on each other at 
a distance, these ideas become unnecessary. The kinetic theory, it is 
true, is superficially a return to tlie view that atoms or molecules act 
on each other by direct collision. But it has to be assumed that, when 
near, the molecules exert forces on each other, and moreover, since 
they must be supposed to rebound on collision, they must be taken as 
elastic, and therefore must have structure and be composed of smaller 
parts. Even if atoms arc in jiiactice indivisible, in imagination they 
can be divided to infinity, and ultimately we must picture an infinitely 
small parti'-'^e that is a ooint, w^iich, since it innuences other similar 
points, must Ijc a centre of force. Such reasoning led Boscovitch, an 
i'ighteenth-ccntury Jesuit, to regard the atoms themselves as im- 
material centres of force, and, in the nineteenth century, logically 
minded Frencli j>hysicisis such as Ampere and Cauchy saw that the 
atom of their day had in analysis become an unextended bearer of 
force's, the idea of solid particles being only retained in deference to 
the materialist instincts of unphilosophic minds. Nowadays the atom 
is no longer unextended; even the electron shows signs of a more 
minute structure, and is being sublimated into a c of radiation 
or a disembodied w^avc-system. When we look beyoiei the electron, 
we still seem to be left with the alternatives of regarding the ultimate 
units of matter as unextended centres of force, or of imagining an 
infinite scries of structures, one within another, and each more minute 
than the last. 

But, ill spite of Boscovitch, Ampere and Cauchy, with their reduction 
of the atom to a mere centre offeree, Ncwlonian science, based on 
particles of matter and the similar ideas applied by Lavoisier to 
chemistr)% led many of those interested in such things to an opposite 
philosophy, wdiich regarded hard luntps of matter as the reality, 
wliile the forces between them were accvpted as their only mode of 
action. Helmholtz and other physicists regarded the reduction of a 
problem to mass and force as an adequate solution. In this they 
followed Newton. It was a mathematical solution, and as such 
satisfactory, though not a physical explanation. But those who were 
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Matter and not familiar with physics thought they regarded a mathematical 
Force solution as an ultimate explanation. 

In the eighteenth century, philosophic materialism, jis explained 
in Chapter v, was revived in France; in the nineteenth, it arose anew 
in Germany.' The early protagonists, Moleschott, Buchner and Vogt, 
based their philosophy definitely on the results of science, and especially 
on those of physiology and psychology. But the title of Buchner’s 
book, Kraft und Staff (1855), shows that the ideas of force and matter 
as ultimate realities formed an essential part of the movement. 
Perhaps the attention thus called to the clear-cut results of natural 
science had a healthy eflect after half a century of somewhat foggy 
Hegelian idealism, but it is remarkable that this revival of a materialist 
philosophy arose when among men of sciejice matter had been re- 
placed by ihc accurately definable quantity mass, and “force” was 
shown to mean ambiguously cither force or energy. Moreover, these 
German writers confused their materialism with sensationalism and 
scepticism. The old idea, of a materialist conception of history, was 
revived, and, coalescing with exaggerated Darivinismiu, was taken by 
some Communists as a basis for economics and politics. 

Theory The acceptance of the principle of the conservation of matter led 
of ^nerg} ^ somewhat crude materialism. The later establishment of the 
corresponding principle of the conservation of energy, though it could 
not be pressed into the ser\dcc of philosophic materialism, was used 
as evidence for the allied theory^ of philosophic mechanism and 
determinism. 

In the first place, it helped to throw doubt on the prevalent form 
of biological vitalism, wliich held that in living beings there exists 
a vital force, which controls or even suspends physical and chcmii al 
laws, adapts the organism to its environment, and shapes its ends. It 
was now seen that animals, like machines, can only move and do work 
when supplied with energy from wdthout — with fuel in the form of 
food, and with air containing oxygen. If control be exercised by a 
vital principle, it must be in a more subtle way than had been assumed. 
It was still possible to imagine an evasion of the second (or statistical) 
law of thermodynamics by some such action as that of Maxwell’s 
hypothetical daemon, but the first law — the principle of the con- 
servation of energy — was seen to hold good in living as in dead 
systems. 

Secondly, if the amount of energy in the Universe is limited and 
constant, we arc faced with the possible cessation of the Sun’s activity, 

* F. A. Lange, loc. cit. vol. ii, chaps, ii, iii. 
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as well as with the problem of the age of the Earth in the past and its Tin Theory 

life in the future. The old idea that the Sun was a hot body slowly of Energy 

cooling was seen to be inadequate ; even if it were made of coal it 

would burn out and its heat be exhausted in a time all too short. But 

the new physical principles also showed that immense stores of energy 

would be converted into heat as the original nebula condensed and 

its parts fell together to form the Sun. Moreover, a steady contraction 

of the Sun, if still going on, would continue this evolution of heat, and, 

it was thought, perhaps give time enough for solar existence. In 1854 

Helmholtz calculated that a contraction of one ten-thousandth part 

of its radius would supply the heat radiated by the Sun for more than 

2000 years. 

William Thomson, afterw'ards Lord Kelvin, estimated the age of 
the Earth by a similar calculation and used it to supplement others 
based (i) on tJie heat conducted upward through the crust of the 
Earth, and (2) on th<! frictional effect of the tides in lengthening 
the day. Ir Tgfi2 he estimated that less than 200 million years ago the 
Earth was a molten mass, and in 1899 he shortened the limit to some- 
thing between 20 and 40 million years. By this time, both the 
geologists and the biologists demanded a much greater time for the 
Earth and its inhabitants. A pretty quarrel arose, l:)ut the bases on 
which the ])hysical calculations w'ere founded w'cre undermined, first 
by the discovery of possible new vSources of heat in radio-activity, and 
then by the new atomic and cosmic theories of to-day. In the 
tremendous temperatures inside the Sun and stars, transmutation of 
one <!lemcnt into another, and even the direct conversion of matter 
into energy, are now held to occur, and would suppl\ stores of heat 
far transcending those cmitemplated by the older theories. The 
historians of cosmic and organic evolution can now' have as much 
time as they want. 

The numbers involved in early calculations are not important. 

Whatever be the length of the past life of the Sun and Earth, the 
principles c)f the consei*vation and dissipation of cnerg\' pointed to 
a beginning and an end, and brought the investigation within the 
bounds oi' science. 

William Thomson also studied the problem in another way with 
the help of the second principle of thernioaynamics. Mechanical w'ork 
can only be obtained from heat when heat passes from a hot body to 
a cold one. This process tends to diminish the difference of temperature, 
which is also decreased by conduction of heat, friction, and other 
irreversible processes. The availability of energy' in an irreversible 
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The Theory system is always becoming less, and its converse — the quantity called 
o/Lnergy j^y Clausius tlic eiitropy — ^is always tending to a maximum. Thus the 
energy of an isolated system, and therefore (it was assumed) of the 
Universe, is slowly passing into heat, uniformly distributed and there- 
fore unavailable as a source of useful work. Eventually, it was 
thought, by this dissipation of energy the Universe must become 
motionless and dead. 

Thomson’s work, like that of New'ton, was seized upon by those who 
confused physical science with mechanical philosophy, and our model 
of nature with ultimate reality. The “death of the Universe” was 
thought to be another proof of atheism and philosophic determinism. 
But, on the alternative theistic theory, if God created the World, 
there seems to be no good reason why He should not bring it to an end 
when He has had enough of it; and man’s soul, being by this hypo- 
thesis spiritual and immortal, can regard with equanimity the supca- 
session of a physical Universe in which it will have ceased long since 
to be confined. Again, the application (^f the principles of iherino- 
dyiiamics to cosmic theories, at all events on nineicenth-ccntury 
evidence, was of doubtful validity. It was unjustifiable to extend to 
the Universe results inferred from such limited instances, even though 
they had been successfully used to predict the behaviour of liiiite 
isolated or isothermal systems. We now know that the problem is far 
more complicated than was understood when it was first formulated. 
Moreover, even if the beginning and the end of the Sun and the Earth 
as they exist at present were piadc clear by science, it must be pointed 
out that the bearing of the result on the metaphysical problem of' the 
origin, meaning and end of the Universe as a whole is very small. 'Die 
lives of the Sun and Earth, indeed of the whole galaxy of stars, might 
be traced from the primaeval nebula to the final dead state; we 
should but have traced a few stages in the evolution of the Cosmos, 
and should still be as far as ever from solving the mystery of its 
existence. 

Psychology The mind of man can be studied in two ways, rationally or 
empirically. Assuming some metaphysical system of the Universe — 
say, for instance, that of the Roman Churcli or tliat of the Gorman 
materialists — we can deduce rationally the place of the human mind 
in that system and its relations thereto. On the other hand, assutning 
no such system, we can investigate the phenomena of mind by 
empirical observation and perhaps experiment. This empirical study 
can be made by two methods, by introspection of our own minds, or 
by objective observation and experiment on the minds of ourselves 
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or of others. By this hist course, psychology becomes a braricli of Psychoh^^ 
natural science. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, rational psychology 
was characteristic of Germany, where in the Universities it was com- 
bined with cosmology and theology in a broad study of metaphysics. 

Empirical psychology had already appeared in England and in Scot- 
land, and followed introspective methods, which held the field for 
two-thirds of the century, especially in the hands of James Mill and 
Alexander Bain. In France a beginning had been made in the 
examination of mind in its outward manifestations as a physiological 
and pathological jiroblem, and also by an examinatir^n of its external 
signs in language, grammar and logic.' 

When the methods of science were extended to subjects other than 
those in which they arose, rational psychology was speedily replaced 
by empirical in all countries. In this form Herbart used it in Germany 
in opposition to the prevailing systematic idealist philosophy, though 
he still biased liis psychology on metaphysics as well as on experience. 

On tlie other hand, especially in the works of Loize, it was made the. 
basis of a deeper discussicjii of the materialist hypothesis than could 
be foimd in the writings of Vogt, Molcscholl and Buchner. The 
Germans rccei\ed with some surprise this empirical ‘'psychology 
(Seelenlchie) without a souF’, i.c. without a preconceived system of 
nieta[)hysics, for the Cierman mind, from Leibniz onward, has always 
sought to coTislruct a broad rational theory of the Universe Ixdbrc 
examining any part of it. But empirical ])syrholog\ came naturally 
to the ‘'common-sense” outlook of Eiiglislnnen au*'. Scotsmen. As 
often before, tliey were well able to follow' a line of thought in isolation 
as far as it proved praelieally useful, without rcferc'ice to its apparent 
logical elfeet on other sulyccts. British ])sychologists for the most part 
left theology to theologians and metaphysics to niclaphysicians, even 
while their own metlu)ds, though empirical, were introspective. When 
they became expeiimciital, this attitude of course became even easier. 

French ])sychoh)gy, chiefly in liie hands of physiologists and physicians, 
naturally led the way in scientific experimental methods, and was in 
no danger from metaphysical systems. And, when psycliolog\', like 
natural science, became international, '*ie French contribution had 
perhaps the greatest irifltieiice. 

The attitude of physical science, including physiology and experi- 
mental psychology, is analytic, regarding a problem successively from 
different aspects — mechanical, chemical or physiological — and, in 
> J. T. Mcl*/, loc. «7. vol. HI, p. * 203 . 
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Psychology each, resolving the subjects of study into simple concepts, such as cells, 
atoms, electrons, and their mutual relations. But biology suggests 
that each living being is an organic whole, and, even more markedly, 
each man feels in himself a deep-seated consciousness of unity of being. 
While science deals with relations which can be verified by any 
competent observer, each man’s mind is fully accessible only to 
himself. Hence this consciousness of unity cannot be adequately 
investigated by scientific methods. In physiology and experimental 
psychology, it is necessary to suppose that animals are subject to and 
explicable by physical and chemical principles, and that man is a 
machine, for no progress can be made on any other assumption. But 
when continental pseudo-logicians argued that this useful working 
assumption represented reality, and that man is nothinjif but a machine, 
the British, with their usual common-sense point of view, saw that 
though it was in accordance with one set of facts, it did not agree with 
another, and they were quite content to regard man as a machine in 
the physiological laboratory, as a l)cing possessing free will and 
responsibility when they met him in the ordinary aifairs of lil'e, and 
as an immortal soul when they went to church. Each view was found 
to be a good working hypothesis for its own special purpose, so why 
not use them all at appropriate times and places? 'fhey may be recon- 
ciled some day in the light of future knowledge, and meanwhile they 
all help to get things done. This characteristic British attitude of mind 
was shown not only in the days of Newton and at the inception of 
modern psychology, but irl many other scientific and philosojihic 
problems of the nineteenth century and afterwards, 'fhough it seems 
illogical to continental minds, it may still be the true scientific attitude. 
It takes theories as working hy|)otheses as long as they produce useful 
results, and, if they do so, docs not shrink from employing simul- 
taneously two theories which, in the then state of knowledge, look 
mutually inconsistent. If either proves incompatible with facts (or 
with cherished convictions), it can readily and easily be dropped. At 
the present time physics, hitherto the most rational of sciences, is 
using two fundamental theories apparently quite inconsistent with 
each other, thus perhaps justifying the British habit of mind. 

Alexander Bain (i8ib-i903) was one of the first to use contem- 
porary scientific knowledge in the empirical examination of mental 
processes by the introspective method. He followed Locke’s theory 
that the phenomena of the mind can be traced back to sensations, and 
adopted “the association psychology” of British writers from Hume 
to James Mill, whereby higher and more complex ideas arc supposed 
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to be compounded out of simpler elements by association. Bain Psychology 
strengthened these principles by evidence drawn from physiology, 
though he did not fblly appreciate the bearing that the French re- 
searches oil morbid psychology had on the theory of the normal action 
of the mind, and he completed his main work before the days of 
evolution brought a realization of the contrasted influence of heredity 
and environment. 

Even when psychology looked to natural science for help, there 
were for a timeVharacteristic national difrercnccs in its application. 

In France and England it was the methods of science which were used — 
observation, hypothesis, deduction of consequences, and comparison 
of these with further observation and (later) experiment. In Germany, 
though idealist Hegelian metaphysics, which had come to be some- 
what discredited, were no longer used as a basis, psychologists still 
sought to build on a metaphysical system. As natural science was in 
the ascendant, and Johannes Miillcr and Liebig were applying 
]ihysiology and chemistry so successfully to medicine and industry, 
the psychologists took over scientific concepts, instead of only scientific 
method. They proceeded “ to elevate the supposed clcmeutai'y notions 
witli which the natural sricnc(‘s operated and which 'verc in current 
u^c, such as matter and force, to the rank of fundamental principles 
for the mental sciences or even to that of articles of a new creed”. 

'I’his “led to an abstract and contracted view of mental phenomena, 
to hasty generalizations, and in the end to purely verbal distinctions”.' 

But about this time — the middle of the ninelecodx century — the 
applicatitm of physical methods, brought in from dill* • cut sides, pro- 
duced a revolution in psychology. Curiously enough, psychophysics 
can be traced back to Bishop Berkeley, who, in his AVre Theory of 
Vision^ referred our awareness of space and matter ultimately to the 
sense of touch. Its later development began with Galvaui’s discovery 
that the legs of frogs contracted when totxched by two difl'erent metals. 

'I'his observation, besides starting the great science ofeun cut electricity, 
led to wild speculations in physiology and psychology. Enthusiasts 
unqualified for scientific research, mi.susing Galvaui's work and also 
Mesmer’s investigation of the phenomena of hypnotism, falsely called 
‘‘animal magnetism”, degraded the stm ^ of the role of electricity in 
physiology till Helmholtz and dii Bois Rcymond applied scientific 
methods again a generation later. 

Wc have seen how Galfs work on the localization of sensation in 
parts of the brain was similarly degraded by popular ignorance into 

Mm, loc. cit, vol. iii, p. 211, 
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Psychology the absurdities of “phrenology”, but, in more careful hands, it led to 
a great increase of knowledge of cerebral action. 'I'he special senses 
were studied from the physical side by Thomas Young, who revised 
and improved Newton’s theory that colour vision depends on three 
primary colour sensations, and by Helmholtz, who, in his study of 
physiological acoustics, elucidated the physiological basis of music and 
speech. Again, in his physiological optics, Helmholtz not only advanced 
our knowledge of the sensation of sight and colour vision, but helped 
also to analyse our perceptions of space, using among other methods 
the stereoscope invented earlier by Sir Charles Wheatstone. 

But it was E. H. Weber, of I^cipzig, who began the present science 
of experimental psychology by his obsei-vations on the limits of 
sensation. For instance, touching dilferent parts of the skin simul- 
taneously with two pins, he measured their distance apart wlieu they 
can just be felt as giving separate pressures. He also investigated the 
increase in a stimulus ncccssixry to produce an increase in sensation. 
Here he discovered a definite mathematical relation — that thesiinuilus 
must increase according to its intensity at the beginning of each .slcj). 
that is, in a geometrical progression. 

Among the more philosophically minded, the new outl(M>k had 
been early recognized by Beueke in his Piychologie als Xaturivissensckaft 
(1833), Lotze (1852), who accepted mathematical methods as applic- 
able to some parts of psycliology, and Fechiicr, who lirst used the 
term “psychophysics” (i860). Tlie modern scliool appears |>lainly in 
Wundt, of Leipzig, who, b(*sidcs making measurements hiiTis(‘|fi as on 
the sensation (if time, collected the dilfercnl threads ofeiuiuiry into 
a coherent whole. While appreciating to the full the use of tin* analytic 
method in the study of special problems, Wuudt never lost sight of the 
fundamental unity of the inner life. Here again the work of Darwin 
marked an epoch. His study of the expression of tlie emotions in 
animals and man opened llic w'ay to the modern subject ot' C(im- 
parative psychology, which has thrown so much light on the human 
mind. 

The most characteristic contribution of the later nineteenth century 
to the main psychological problem of the relation of mind and body 
is the theory of psychophysical parallelism.* Its germ ciui be traced 
through Descartes, Spinoza and I.cibniz to Weber, Lotze, Fechner 
and Wundt. Physical and psychical phenomena clearly run paralkd; 
they are simultaneous if not connected. The theory regards conscious- 
ness as a concomitant epi-phcnomcnon of the more accessible though 
complex changes in the nervous system. For the purposes of psycho- 
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physics this is enough: we do not need to know whether the epi- 
phenomena have independent existence. But conscious life has the 
faculty of continuous growth as it becomes manifest in language, 
literature, science, art and 4II the social activities — a growth in mental 
values. Hence psychology has become connected widi, and has given 
new power to, the sciences of language, philology and phonetics, and 
through them has found a way of penetrating from the outside world 
to the inner world of thought. 

The examination of the central problems of the unity of self- 
conscious life is at present beyond the methods of exact science. Here 
we pass into metaphysics. Is the feeling of unity the reflection of a 
reality, and has the inner mind, soul, call it what we will, an inde- 
pendent existence? On the other hand, is it only a derived complex, 
built up by the grouping together of sensations, perceptions and 
memories, as later develf)pincnts of ‘‘association psychology” suppose? 
Does it control the body, is it a mere epi-phenomenon of the brain or 
is th(Te s(ijiie uiglu i uuily? C^abanis suggested that the function of 
th(! brain in its connection with thought should be studied as the 
functions of other bodily organs, and this was put in coarse language 
l^y V^ogt, who said that the brain secretes thought as the li\'cr secretes 
bil<\ 'Fhat materialist outlook is crude au<i unsatisfying, but it servTS 
to focus the greatest problem which psychology hands over to 
philosophy. 

If the discoveries of the principles of the conservation of matter and 
energy, combined with the atomic theory, were used av the chief basis 
of materialism, the simultaneous progress ot physiology niA psychology 
in the first half of the nineteenth century led to a strengthening of the 
mechanical philosophy, whicli, illogically but incv^’.tably, was con- 
fused w'ith materialism. Johannes Muller, with his Handhuck der 
Physiologie (1833), Weber were the pioneers of scientific 

method in this subject in Germany. Then came the French influence, 
especially in the physiology of the brain and nervous system, and the 
psychology and treatment of mental disease founded on it. Next came 
the application of statistics to human actions by Qiu'tclct. This exten- 
sion of science over new domains was seized on by Vogt, Moleschott, 
Buchner and other German materialists tc upport their metaphysics. 
The old arguments used a hundred years before in France wTre 
revived and developed w^ith the added weight of the new physics, 
physiology and psychology behind them. Insomecontincntal countries, 
ecclesiastical conservatism found effective means of suppressing these 
vicw\s, till the struggle for political liberty was combined with that for 
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Bud^ and intellectual freedom, and culminated in the revolutionary outbreaks 
Matmalim o{ i8^S. 

In the following years the industrial changes, which had already 
gone far in England, began to extend to the Contim^nl. Science, and 
especially chemistry, came into closer relation with ordinary life. In 
practical England, this process had had little effect on religious 
orthodoxy, but, in logical France and metaphysical Germany, it 
" certainly helped to swell the rising tide of mechanical and materialistic 
philosophy. Moreover, compared with idealist systems, materialism 
has a superficia- simplicity. Buchner, in his A'raft und Stojj (1855), 
proclaimed that “expositions not intelligible to an educated man are 
not worth the ink they arc printed with", and in Germany the 
“materialistic controversy” reached sections of tlie people that it 
never touched in other eoiintries. As Lange says, “Germany is the* 
only country in the world where the apothecary <\mnol make 11 j) a 
prescription w'ithout being conscious of tlic relation of his activity to 
the constitution of the universe”.* 

It is impossible to read the works of the (Germans who called them- 
selves materialists in the middle of the nineteenth ( cntury witlioiit 
seeing that theirs was no thorough-gciing, logii al maieritilisin like ou(‘ 
side of the dualism of Descartes. Molcschott, Vogt and Buchner 
confuse materialism w^ith naturalism, w'ith sensationalism, even witli 
agnosticism. Indeed, the name seems to cover in turn almost any 
views which could be opposed to the prevahait German idealism or 
to ecclesiastical orthodoxy: It was a philosophy of revolt, and used 
any stick which came to hand. Philosophic materialism, the idea that 
the only ultimate reality is to be found in lumps of dead matter, 
cannot explain consciousness or stand for a moment against (.ritical 
analysis. But many of the systems with w hich in this 'I cutonic fog it 
w as confused cannot be refuted out of hand. Hence the prolongation 
and general inconcliisiveness of the discussion. 

The great dividing line in this realm ol‘ thought, especially in 
Germany, was the work of Darwin. When the Origin of Species became 
generally know n, German philosophers, led by Ernst Haeckel, developed 
Darwin’s teaching into a philosophic creed. On this Darwinisinus they 
founded a new form of monism allied to materialism, and thence- 
forward in all countries such controversies ranged themselves round 
the concept of evolution. 

The general acceptance of the theory of evolution, as based by 
Darwin on natural selection, produced profound changes not only 
‘ Lange, loc. cit. vol. ii, p. 
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in those sciences directly affected, but also in many other realms 
of thought. To a consideration of these ch-inges we must now 
turn. 

Even in the first half of the nineteenth century science began to 
influence many other branches of human activity as well as philosophy. 
Its dispassionate methods of enquiry, its effective combination of 
observation, logical reasoning and experiment, were found useful in 
other subjects. By the middle of the century this tendency began to 
be realized. Helmholtz says: 

I do think that our age lias learnt many lessons from the physii al sciences. The 
absolute, unconditional reverence for facts, and the fidelity with which they arc 
collected, a certain dislrustfulncss of appearances, the cllbrL to detret in all cases 
relations of cause and effext, and the Umdency tcj assume their existence, which 
distinguish our cxntuiy from prcrc-ding oners, seem to me to point to such an 
influcrnce. 

When one looks at tlic history of politics, dow^n to our own day, one 
lends to f,c 1 Hclndtoltz was too optimistic. But perhaps com- 
])arison with former ages may go some way towards justifying him. 
.Men learnt in the nineteenth eciitury that the subject of economics, 
at all events, was suitable, in parts for mathematical treatment, and 
that it would be tl\c better throughout f(‘ dispassionate and expert 
study, the results of which, though sometimes mistaken, can at least 
be honest attempts to reach the truth. 

In statistics, the methods of mathematics and physics were definitely 
applied to the problems of insurance and of sociology. As explained 
already, these applications were first madv. to aiithrop'.Uigy by Petty 
and by Graunt in tlie sevc'iiteenlli century and by Ciietelct in the 
years from 1835 onw'ards. Qiielelot sliow'cd how’ the numbers of men 
possessing a certain (|ualitv, such as stature, arc grouped round the 
mean representing the extent of the quality in the average man, so 
that the theory of probability could be applied. He obtained results 
similar to those of games of chance or the distribution of molecular 
velocities,' and represented them on similar diagrams. Idle subject of 
social statistics wms carried further in England by William Farr (1807 - 
1883), who, from a jiost in the Office of the Registrar General, did 
much to improve medical and insuranc’' statistics, and put the 
census on a sound basis. 

During the later years of the century, evolutionary philosophy 
modified profoundly men’s conceptions of human society.*-^ It has, in 

' See. p. 285. 

* See Cowles on Mahhiis, Darwin and Bagehot, /m, .No. 72, 11)37, p. 341. 
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Sci^e and fact, destroyed for ever the idea of finality, whether in the Stale as it 
Sociology jg future Utopia. Political institutions, no less than living 

beings, must fit tJheir environment. Both arc subject to variation, and, 
for the social weal, they must develop pari passu. Institutions successful 
with one racdMnay fail lamentably with another. Representative 
Government on the British model may not be applicable to every 
nation. The demonstration of innate difiercnces and variations in 
body and mind destroyed for ever the idea that biologically “all men 
are born equal”. 

A similar change passed over economics. The formal political 
economy of the earlier days of the science sought to establish laws of 
society, eternal, universal, valid for all times, in all places, and for all 
peoples. Doubt was thrown on this idea of absolute laws by the 
historical school, which, in many directions, has shown that every 
state of society has economic laws of its ow'ii, and that their application 
varies with the ever-varyang environment. 

The changes in political institutions and in economic conditions 
arc not as slow as those in biology% Still, even in them, it is not possible 
to take short cuts to the next stage, or indeed to know where the next 
stage will lead us. Survivals of past times are found side by side with 
rudimentary forms ready for new' growth. As morph<jlogy discloses in 
the animal body vestiges of organs useful iji past [)hases of organic 
evolution, so the study of social institutions reveals traces wf the older 
stages through which they have passed. From these traces, rightlv 
interpreted, their history and origin may often be inferred. .\nd, from 
a knowledge of history' and origin, light is cast on present meaning 
and true significance, perhaps even on the probabilities of the future. 

If mail has been brought into being by the same processes of 
evolution as the animal races, he must be subject still to the same 
variation and selection. When Francis Galton, working on this idea 
about 1869, traced the inheritance of physical and mental qualities 
in mankind, it followed that .selection must continue to operate not 
only in order to maintain the race in the direction that civilized men 
have agreed to consider upward, but even in order to pre\'ent its 
deterioration. Galton gave the name Eugenics to the study of the 
inborn transmissible qualities of mankind and the application of the 
knowledge so obtained to the welfare of the human race* 

, In civilized states it is probable that the most powerful agent in 
natural selection is disease. Those specially liable to any particular 
weakness tend to die early and leave no offspring, and in this way the 
hereditary predisposition to the complaint is bred out of the race. 
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But any change in the environment, as explained in Chapter vii, 
whether produced by law, social custom or economic pressure, must 
favour some strains more than others in a mixed race, and thus modify 
the average biological quality of the population. Galton’s work threw 
a new light on social questions: biological knowledge was shown 
to be applicable to politics, economics and sociology. But his ideas 
were too much out of harmony with nineteenth-century cqualitarian 
thought to produce a great effect at once; it was only after the end 
of the century that they won even partial acceptance. 

When we pass to the bearing of Darwin’s work on theories of politics, 
we find that no consensus of opinion was reached. The principle of the 
survival of the fittest was used to revivify aristocratic ideas by Vacher 
dc Bourget, Ammon and Nietzsche. But, on the other hand, it was 
urged that evil qualities may have an advantage in pr« sent conditions ; 
that a secure aristocratic position removes competition and therefore 
selection; that ‘‘equality of opportunity” is of the essence of Darwinian 
progress. M<»reovcr, soiaalists pointed to the societies formed by 
animals for mutual aid, and drew attention to their great survival 
value, thus finding in the lives of the bee and the ant arguments for 
a communistic order of society. But such a society leads to a finality 
<3f dcv(‘lopment, and ends by becoming stationary. The bee world has 
sliown no signs of progress during the two thousand years that it has 
been under observation. It is rigid, utilitarian, self-sufficing — a 
model of communal life, when human desire and individual initiative 
have been bred out of tlie race. Such divergent results show at least 
one fact — that the application of the principle of natina! selection to 
sociology is so complex a problem that almost any school of thought 
can obtain from it valid arguments for their own sp'^cial tenets. 

Yet it is a curious psychological fact that, whether in studying family 
histoi’y or in speculating about the origin of humanity, man prefers to 
fancy that he has fallen from the state of ancestors better than himself 
rather than to believe that he has risen in the social cr racial scale. 
This faith in the value of heredity, like other such prepossessions, 
probably has more value than the nineteenth century was willing to 
believe, and should be treated with respect. Men may the:cfbre be 
forgiven when they provide themselves, ii Nature and the College of 
Arms have omitted to do so, with noble forebears, in much the same 
way as primitive races postulate a direct descent from the gods, or, if 
somewhat more modest, claim only a specific divine act of creation 
to have been exercised in their favour. Even civilized man, con- 
fronted with the choice between the Book of Genesis and the Origin of 
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Science and Species, at first loudly proclaimed with Disraeli that he was “on the 
Sociology side of the angels 

Yet the evidence of man’s affinity with animals was overwhelming, 
and soon prevailed within the limited circle where rational discussion 
was possible. As Copernicus and Galileo deposed the Earth from its 
position at the centre of the Universe, so Darwin took man from his 
cold pedestal of isolation as a fallen angel, and forced him to recognize 
his kith and kin in Saint Francis’ little brothers, the birds. As Newton 
proved tliat terrestrial dynamics hold sway in the heiglits of heaven 
and in the depths \*f space, so Darwin sought to show that tho familiar 
variation and selection, by which man moulds his Hocks and herds, 
may explain the dc\elopment of species and the origin of man himself 
from lower beings. The Darwinian hypothesis of natural selection may 
be unable to explain the conversion of one species into another in the 
world of to-day. But the broad concept of evolution has been only 
confirmed by more recent knowledge. Organic nature, like physical 
nature, can from this point of view be regarded as a whole —a m w 
and mighty revelation to the human mind. 

Evolution and If the influence of Daivvin was great oji sociology, he prodm:ed an 
Religion even more profound etfect on the theory of religion, and on thos(‘ 
doctrines in which, at the time, religion was enshrined by theology. 
The destruction of the crude dogma of separate s])ccific acts of 
creation, though it now seems to us but the most suj^erlicial of the 
results, was the most obvious, and over it th(‘ clash first came. 

During the Middle Ages men had freely speculated from lime to 
time on the natural origin of dilfcrent forms of life.* The emphasis 
laid by the Protestant Reformers on the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
led to a more literal interpretation, and by the eighteenth century an 
acceptance of the details of the story fjf organic cr(*ation, as given in 
the first chapter of Genesis, became necessary to orthodoxy. In the 
nineteenth it was apparently believed by almost the whole Cliristian 
w^orld. Geological study must have suggested doubts about the 
chronology of Archbishop Usshcr, who put the date of enjation in tlie 
year 4004 b.g., but even a well-informed man seritnisly contended 
in 1857 that God had put misleading fossils into the rocks to test 
the faith of mankind. It may be impossible logically to refute this 
argument; indeed the world may have been created last week, with 
fossils, records and memories all complete ; nevertheless the hypothesis 
seems improbable. 

* Darwin and Modern Science, CanihridKP, Rpv. P. N. VVaggett, Religious Thought, 

p. 487. 
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The discussion which followed the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 1859 first challciig<;d the popular belief in definite acts of 
creation for each species. Gradually the cumulative evidence for 
evolution, and for natural selection as, at all events, one factor in its 
process, penetrated the educated part of each nation. Again, the 
princ iple of natural selection seemed to weaken immeasurably the old 
‘‘argument from design'’ of llie Christian apologists. Adaptation of 
iiK'ans to ends in plants and animals received a naturalistic inter- 
pretation, which, if not complete in the deepest recesses i)f the 
j)roblem, wont far towards a superficial solution. Xo longer was it 
thought necessary to invoke an intelligent and beneficent Artificer to 
explain the details of bf)dily structure or the protective markings on 
a builerfly’s wing. If there was still need of a Creator, it seemed likely 
that He had turned away and left the great machiiut to spin unheeded 
down the ringing grooves of change. 

Hut gradually it became ch-ar that the destruction of untenable 
positif»ns i“al service rendered to an unwilling theology by the 

revelation ofcvolution. Soon leading theologians, and later the. more 
timid clergy, came to reali/.<* that creation must be rc'garded as a con- 
tinuous process, iliat life, essentially one, was much mon‘ wonderful 
and mysteriejus than th<‘y had tlK)ught. To trace the method by which 
species, with their cluu lu.tcristic bodily and mental cjualitics, developed 
fnnn earlier forms did little to explain th(! essential meaning and 
origin of lif<‘ or the ])henomena of consciousness, of will, of the moral 
and aesthetic ciiKUioiis. Still les^ did it touch the terrible problem of 
existence -why anything (or nothing) o. Th(!rc w\ " still room- - 
indeed the whole I'niverse — for a sense of awe and mysiory, still room 
for levereiit enquiry, for faith in things umseen. Instead of the childish 
story of the six day^, with their separate acts of creation, tlie real 
})roblem of Being «irose, stupcaulous, overwhelming. 

While Huxl(*y, the I)uk(‘ of Argyll and the bishops were exciting 
themselves and the world about Darwin and the Bo«^k of Genesis, 
changes much more impori*uit and fundamental than those they wore 
discussing were quietly going on, 1 he idea that sonic' of the orthodox 
beliefs and practices of our own day had developed from more 
primitive cults of the past had been su. '^ested by isolated thinkers, 
among others by Hume and by Herder. But that idea only became 
an cfTectivo starting-point for the comparative study of religions under 
the stimulus of Darwin’s work. The more recent results of this study 
belong to the twentieth century. But, before the end of the nineteenth, 
certain striking facts had emerged. Dr E. B. Tylor, one of the first 
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Evoltuion and anthropologists in this field, published a book on Primitive Culture 
Rfligion jj^ 1871. Darwin wrote; 

It is wonderful how you trace animism from the lower races up the religious 
tK'lief of the highest races. It will make me for the future look at religion — a belief 
in the soul, etc. — from a new point of view. 

The Study of anthropology was advanced by others, working on 
similar lines. In Sir James Frazer’s Toternism, published in 1887, 
information on totemism and marriage customs was collected from 
widespread sources. Totemism is derived from animism, and in- 
volves an elaborate net of custom, woven round the idea of the totem, 
or sacred animal, which is connected in a mystic way with the tribe 
or the individual that bean its name. Savage life is dangerous, crises 
are frequent, and ill-luck, incalculable and mysterious, is of all things 
to be guarded against. Customs grow up which arc thought to help 
in crises and to prevent ill-luck: woe to him who transgresses them! 

In the first edition of The Golden Bough, whicli appeared in 1890, 
Frazer took as his text the rites at Ncmi, near Aricia in Italy, where, 
down to classical times, one priest reigned as Rex J^'emorensis till slain 
by another. Similar customs among primitive or savage ]>C()ples can 
' be traced back to sympathetic magic, whereby the drama of the year, 
with death at harvest and a joyous resurrection at each new spring, 
is symbolized by rites and ceremonies, and, it is thought, the coiuinuecl 
fertility of crops and herds can thus be secured to mankind. Sym- 
pathetic magic, mingled with other factors such as fear of the dead, 
leads to ideas of superhuman gods or daemons, and the nature-rites, 
including those of initiation and communion, are continued with new 
meanings. 

In some such way as this the anthropologists who first used the 
concept of evolution found the mind of the savage to work, and the 
framework of primitive religion to be formed. The bearing of their 
discoveries on the early history of the religions of civilized races was 
obvious, but it took some time to become widely known. It made less 
noise than the somewhat superficial controversy about special acts of 
creation, but, in the twentieth century, its ultimate effects liave. been 
and will be much greate’* 

Thus, in several ways, the acceptance of the theory of evolution on 
the basis of natural selection first disturbed and then benefited the 
theological or dogmatic framework of religion, which is so often con- 
fused with religion itself. Christian thought, save in obscurantist 
quarters, accepted the theory of evolution, and is now slowly coming to 
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accept in general the modern outlook. Forced to reconsider its premises, Evolution and 

it created a new spirit of reverent enquiry and freedom of thought. In 

place of the theory of a rigid and complete body of doctrine, delivered 

once for all to the Saints, a theory constantly liable to dislocation 

through the shocks of historical discovery, religious men gained the 

vision of an evolution of religious ideas, of continuous revelation 

marked at certain times by supreme outpourings, but never ceasing 

to interpret the Will of God to mankind. Moreover, by this modern 

spirit, they have been driven in the study of religion to give proper 

weight to that observational method which has proved so necessary 

in science. This has led to the consideration of the variety of religious 

experience, and to a recognition of the value of mystical insight as an 

individualist complement both to ritual as a communal act of worship 

and to authority as the guardian of tradition. 

On the practical side of religion — the side of ethics — evolutionary 
ideas first brought science into close contact with the problem of the 
basis of ir.v Jiaili v . If the moral law has been delivered to mankind once 
for all amid the thunders of Sinai, there is no more to be said. Man 
has a ]jcrfectly valid n*ason for his ideals of conduct, and has nothing to 
do hut obey, and, as far as in him lies, to make other people obey also. 

But, if we are not sure about Sinai, wc are driven to feel for other 
ground on which to plant our drowning feet. This has been sought in 
two places, father, with Kant, we must accept the moral law of our 
consci('nces as an innate ‘’categorical imperative'’, to be accepted as 
an ultimate, undoubted, though inexplicable fact, or alternatively wc 
must look for some naturalistic explanation. 

Bcntham, Mill and the utilitarians looked for a naturalistic basis 
in the securing of “the greatest happiness of the greatest number", 
and thought that, if man’s feeling of unity with his fcllow-creaturcs 
was taught iVom infancy as religion is taught, with the whole force of 
education and practice, there need be no doubt about the force of the 
sanctions for altruistic conduct. Henry Sidgwick's criticism and recon- 
ciliation of the opj)osing intuitional and utilitarian schools led him to 
sec the moral process as the removal of the centre of interest from the 
moment and the individual, to the longer life and wider range of 
social welfare. 

But utilitarian ethics only came into touch with fundamentals when 
they were modified by the evolutionary philosophy. The first syste- 
matic attempt so to modify them was made by Herbert Spencer, but 
the more extreme form of evolutionarv' ethics appeared in the develop- 
ments of Darwinism in Germany. 
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The main thesis, of course, is that moral instincts are chance 
variations preserved and deepened by natural selection. Families and 
races which possess those instincts gain an advantage in solidarity and 
co-operation over those that have tlieni not. Thus, by inheritance, 
moral instincts are developed in mankind. 

This is merely explanatory. It shows, on the hypothesis of natural 
selection, how moral instincts, once in being, grow in power. Bui the 
struggle for life takes place between individuals as well as between 
races, and the contrast between the moral law and the sellishness 
needed for success i;i that struggle impressed most writers rather than 
did the social unity indicated by the deeper analysis, riicy ‘'saw 
nature red in tooth and claw”, and thought that morality stood little 
chance. Thus Huxley held that the cosmic and moral orders are in 
perpetual conflict, that goodness or virtue is opposed to those qiiaruie'> 
which lead to success in the struggle for existence. 

For some time there was no dispute about the emitcnt of etliics. 
Neither intuitiouists nor utilitarians nor evolutionists oppos<*d tin* 
traditional or Christian morality; they were only concerned with iis 
fate when the dogmatic religious sanction should l)e removc'd. On 
the practical side of ethics there was complete agreement; on the 
speculative side controversy and confusion.* 

But, when metaphysical Germany and logical France Hilly assimi- 
lated the idea of natural selection, the lessons of the stiuggle (or lih^ 
were pressed to their conclusion. If evolutionary philosophy lx* 
accepted without reserve, aVe not the qualities wltich favour the 
surv'ival of the fittest the real moral qualities ? Niet/sclie in particular 
taught that Christian morality was a slave morality, useless and (jut- 
grown, and that the super-man, to whom the world must look for 
enlightenment and control, would have freed himself completely from 
such hampering restrictions. Taken up by politicians and militarists, 
this teaching did much, in combination with the success of the wars 
of 1866 and 1870, to form the mentality of Germany, and to bring 
about the cataclysms of 1914 and 1939. In France the inlluene.e was 
more individual than political; but the ‘'struggle-for-lifc” becarnt* 
a catchword among those, to be found in all ages, who wanted a 
finely sounding excuse for ignoring conventional morality. 

It is easy to criticize this particular set of ideas. If brute strength 
and selfishness arc the only qualities of survival value, on the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis itself there can be no explanation of the moral 

» A. J. Balfour, in Mind, vol. iii, 1B78, p. 67; i\ II. Huxlrv, in Nineteenth Century, vol. i, 
1877, P< 539 - 
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feeling or conscience, which certainly exists in most men. On the 
other hand, to explain the development of the moral sense as an out- 
come of natural selection between groups docs not invalidate it, 
though it may weaken it to some men by changing its basis from an 
arbitrary precept of revealed religion to a social instinct of survival 
value, part of the wonderful whole in which f>ur life is set. 

T he complete theory of the litliics of Naturalism has been studied 
critically in England especially by James Ward and W. R. Sorley.' 
Botli writers conclude that the elibrts of the supporters of naturalism 
to derive an ethical doctrine from the basis of evolution alone are 
fruitless, and that an idealist interpretation of the Universe is as 
necessary for secure ethics as for rational metaphysics. 

The influence of Darwin on metaphysics might well be included in 
this section on rcligirjn, for, on the dogmatic side, tcligiori is a meta- 
])hysie. Since, Ixowcvcr, questions other than religious ones arc in- 
volved, it will be better to deal with the whole subject under the next 
heading of evviiution and philosophy. 

Ill attempting to estimate the influence that the establishment 
of the theory of evolution had on philosophic thought, we must 
vemcmixr the history that has bet'ii traced in the foregoing pages. 

As thought has nnivcd on from age to age, mechanical and spiritual 
llu’ories of the Universe have alternated with each other in recurring 
pulsaticjiis which liitherto seem to have bex'ii necessar>^ fjr a healthy 
growth of knowledge'. Witli each great advance in science, with each 
subjection of a new kingdom to the rule of natural l.nv (as the process 
comes to be regarded), the human mimi, by an ine\ liable exaggera- 
tion of the power of the new method, U iids to think that it is on tlie 
])oint of reaching a complete mechanical explanation of the Universe. 
'1 he Greek atomists made a guess at the structure of matter, a guess 
which cJianees to accord with modern views, tliough, from the scientific 
point of view, their evidence for it was most exiguous. Not content 
with appl)ing their theory to the inorganic world, they framed 
accounts and explaiialions of life and its phenomena on the idea of 
a “fortuitous concourse of atoms”, all unconsciou'^ of the vast com- 
plexity of inorganic nature, and the still vaster world of new phenomena 
which had to be explored Ix'fore the | oblcm of life, for which they 
gave a confident solution, could even be approached. Yet the atomists 
did good work, and did it under the inspiration of a materialist 
philosoplu. But the insufliciency of their evidence was recognized 

' James Ward, Saturnlism and Agnosticism^ 1899; W. R. Sorley, Ethics of yaturalunif 1885. 
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Evolution and by Plato and Aristotle, who, also on doubtful ground, framed two 
Philosophy yarictics of idealism, which, adapted successively by Christian theology, 
were handed on to the Middle Ages as the characteristic thought of 
ancient Greece. 

When the growth of knowledge began afresh at the period of the 
Renaissance, the natural oscillations of opinion once more became 
apparent. The triumph of Copernicus, and the amazing success of 
Newton in interpreting the phenomena of the heavens, led uj) to an 
exaggeration of the power of their methods. Laplace thought that 
a skilful enough mind would be able to calculate the whole of the past 
and future history of the Universe from a knowledge of the momentary 
configuration and velocities of the masses composing it. At each step 
in advance this over-estimation of the possibilities of mechanism 
became a marked feature in contemporary thought. As each new 
piece of knowledge w as assimilated, the old problems were seen in 
their essence to be unaltered; the poet, the seer and the mystic again 
came into their own, and, in new language, and from a higher vantage 
ground, proclaimed their eternal message to mankind. 

Now, speaking broadly, a manifestation of this recurrent [)heno- 
mcnon of a wave of mechanical philosophy w\as the first main result 
of Darwin's success. Quite legitimately and without exaggeration, 
the establishment of the principle of evolution greatly strengthened 
the feeling of the intelligibility of nature, and gave new coiu idcncc to 
those who based their theory of life on scientific ground. With the new 
physiology and psychology it was the complement on the biological 
side of the contemporary tendencies in physics, tendencies which 
pointed to a complete account of the inorganic world in terms of 
eternal, unchanging matter, and a limited and strictly constant 
amount of energy. 

The application to living beings of the principles of the conserva- 
tion of matter and energy led to the exaggerated belief that all the 
various activities, physical, biological and psychological, of the existing 
organism would soon be explained as mere modes of motion of 
molecules, and manifestations of mechanical or chemical energy. The 
acceptance of the theory of evolution produced the illusion that an 
insight into the method uy which the result had been obtained had 
given a complete solution of the problem, and that a knowledge of 
man’s origin and history had laid bare the nature of his inward spirit 
as well as the structure of the human organism regarded from without. 
It was in Germany that this development of Darwinismus was most 
prevalent. 
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It is best seen in Haeckel’s Weltrdtsel^ The Ridclle of the Universe.' 
Not only had Darwin shown that the evolution of the bodies of animals 
and men could be explained, partly at any rale, by natural selection; 
he had also given evidence to prove that the instincts of animals, like 
other vital processes, arc subject to development under the influence 
of selection, and that the mental functions of man are allied to them 
and subject to similar changes. Haeckel founded on Darwin’s wT)rk 
a complete and uncompromising monist philosophy. He asserted the 
unity of organic and inorganic nature. The chemical properties of 
carbon arc the sole cause of living movement, and the simplest form 
of living protoplasm must arise from non-living nitrogenous carbon 
compounds by a process of spontaneous generation (though unluckily 
there was no direct evidence in favour of this conclusion). Psychical 
activity is merely a group of vital phenomena which depend solely on 
material changes in the protoplasm. Every living cell has psychic 
properties, and the highest faculties of the liuman mind, evolved from 
the siiiijile ccli-soul of the unicellular Protozoa, arc but the sum total 
of the psychic functions of the cells the brain. 

'This view may be compared and contrasted with thatofW.K. Clifford, 
who agreed with Berkeley that mind is the ultimate reality, Init held 
a form of ide<ilist monism in which consciousness is supposed to be 
built up from atoms of ‘'mind-stuff'’. 

Haeckel claimed Darwin's support for his own complete system, 
and incidentally made plain the history of the immediate influence 
of Darwin on this type of phil(»sophy.-^ 

Wr an* now i'airly ai?m’d in a monistic com <*ption of naii;M\ that rec^ards llie 
whole luuvrrsc, including man, as a wonderful unily, governed by unalterable and 
elcTiial laws. ...I have endeavoured to show that this jmre monbin is firmly 
establislied, and that the admission of the all-powerful rule of the same principle 
of evolution ihronghont the universe compels us to formulaic a single supreme law, 
the all-emhraring “Law t»f Substance’', or the unii»*d law’s of the constancy of 
matter and the omservation of energ\'. We should never have reached this supreme 
general concejnion if Charles Danviii -“a monislie philosopher*’ in the true sense 
of the wonl -had not prepared the way by his iheory of descent by natural selec- 
tion, and < rowned the great W’ork of bis life by ihr assorialion of this theory with 
a naliiralisiie anthropology. 

It is probable tliat Darwin would n<. have subscribed to the views 
of his most prominent German disciple. Indeed, with characteristic 
modesty, he was very reticent about the philosophic import of his 

* Eriwl Haeckel, Dif Wrltratsrh iBijc), Eng. trans. Umdon, 

* E. Haeckel, chapter on “Darwin as .\nthropoK»giM“, in Danvvi and Sfodeni Scimet^ 

Cambridge, p. 15*- 
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work. The problem of descent is more complicated than it appeared 
to Darwin’s ardent followers. Whether a naturalistic solution of the 
more difficult problem of man’s whole nature will ever be reached, it 
is impossible to say. But it is quite certain that as yet it has not been 
attained; nor will it be attained till many more alterations towards 
and away from mechanical philosophy have passed like waves over 
the human mind. Indeed, the particular wave induced by the 
coalescence of the theory of evolution with nineteenth-century physics 
has already gone. The very principle of evolution itself requires us to 
look forward to an ever-changing stream of thought, which will 
develop from age to age, while past cxj)erience goes to show that the 
development will not be steady and continuous, but intermittent and 
oscillatory. 

The later German materialists and mechanists rested their case 
chiefly on biology. Their dogmas were criticized by the Berlin j^hysio- 
logist Emil du Bois Reymond and his brother Paul,^ who pointed out 
that, even if the problems of life were reduced to those of physics and 
chemistry, the concepts of matter and force were but abstractions 
from phenomena, and gave no ultimate explanation. They argued 
that some problems are beyond human knowledge for ever— - 
ignorabimus. 

This limitation of the power of human faculty may be compared 
with Huxley’.s agnosticism, and Spencer’s doctrine of the Unkiiowable. 
lo fix such limits of knowledge was thought dangerous by Karl 
Pearson. In The Grammar of'Science^ he denied the name of knowledge' 
to any result not reached by scientific methods, but asked with 
Galileo, “Who is willing to set limits to the human intellect?” While 
of course admitting much as unknown, he refused to ai'cept a hopele.ss 
Unknowable for ever beyond the power of science to investigate. 

The principle of natural selection was applied to the theory of 
knowledge by Herbert Spencer and Karl l^earson. Our fundamental 
notions may be obtained, or at all events developed, by the process 
of natural selection and inheritance. Notions and axioms best fitted 
to symbolize and describe the experience gained through the senses 
will be established in the course of generations, while others will die 
out. Thus the fundamental concepts of mathematics may be “innate 
Meas” in the individual, but the data of experience for the race. This 
is a fascinating theory, though it is not easy to sec how an innate 

' i:. du ]^is Reymond, Ueha die Grenzen des Naturerkennens, Lcipzij^, 1876; P. du lk)is 
Reymond, Leber die Grmdlagen der Erkennlniss in den exacten WissensekafUn, l ubinecn, 1800. 

* Tst ed. Ixmdon, 1893. ^ * j 
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appreciation of the axioms of Euclid or of Riemann can have much 
^'survival value” or much advantage in “sexual selection”. Possibly 
it is held to be linked with other, more attractive, qualities. 

In one sense, the acceptance of the theory of natural selection is 
the completion of the philosophic work begun and mapped out by 
Francis Bacon, who taught that the method of empirical experiment 
was the sole road to natural knowledge. Darwin proved, as Demo- 
critus and Lucretius had guessed, that Nature herself uses the method 
of empirical experiment, both in the animal and vegetable worlds. 
She tries all possible variations, and, out of countless trials, succeeds 
in a few^ cases in establishing that new and greater harmony between 
the being and its environment from which evolution proceeds. 

If accepted in its fullest sense, natural selection is the negation of 
all teleology. 1'hcre is no end in view: merely a Constant haphazard 
< liangc both of individuals and of environment, and sometimes a 
chance agreement between them, which, for a brief moment, may 
give s(Hiie ap])(arance of finality. 

Herbert Spencei's phrase for natural selection, “the survival of the 
fittest**, standing alom* l)egs the question. What is the fittest? The 
answ(‘r is : "‘'The fittest is that whicli best fits the existing environment”. 
It may be a liigher type than that whiKh prec'cded it, or it may be 
a lower. Evolution by natural selection may lead to advancement, 
but it may also lead to degeneration. As the first Earl Balfour pointed 
out. on the full selecti\ist ])hilosophy the only proof of fitness is 
survival — that w^hich is fit survives, and that which survives is fit. We 
may seek to break away from tlie circle b\ dcclariiig t):. t. on the whole, 
<*volutioii lias produced a rise in type, that man is liigher than his 
simian ancestors. Bui then we are taking upon ourselves lo pronounce 
authoritatively on what is higher and what is Iowtf, and the thorough- 
going seleclivist may rejily that our judgment is itself formed by 
natural selection, and thereby is framed to appreciate and rate as 
higher that which, in reality, merely has survival value- that w^hich, 
in fact, has permitted us to exist. From the purely naturalistic slaiid- 
])oint there seems no escape. We have to accept an absolute judgment 
by some other standard of what is high and low', good and evil, if wt 
seek another oiitloc^k. 

Indeed it may be pointed out that the order in which w'c place 
creation is largely a matter of race and racial religion. To the Oriental 
Buddhist, existence is an evil, consciousness a greater evil. To him, 
logically, the highest form of life is a simple cell of protoplasm in the 
tranquil depths of the ocean’s bed, and all the evolution of the ages 
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Evolution and is in truth downward from that calm ideal, which is itself a fall from 
PhUosophy inorganic matter that probably preceded it. 

Darwin himself did not regard natural selectioa as a complete 
explanation of the evolutionary process. It says nothing about the 
causes of variations or mutations. They may be due to chance con- 
junctions of unit elements in the organism, which by the laws of 
probability would give the observed distribution of individuals round 
the mean or average; they may be due to other, more recondite, 
causes. Natural selection does not produce variations ; it only cuts off 
those that are useless. It throws no light on the deeper problems of 
life : why life exists at all, and why it seems to press in wherever it can, 
up to and beyond the limits of .subsistence. 

When regarded from the aspect of analytical physiology, with its 
biophysics and biochemistry, man is by definition a machine, working 
by physical and chemical principles: old and new vitalism arc alike 
inadmissible. But, regarded as a whole, as in natural history, any 
organism shows a synthetic unity as its characteristic expressit)n of life, 
and man, carrying further what is seen in other animals, displays 
a higher unity in his mind and consciousness — a new aspect of life. 
The theory of evolution carries this synthetic process a step onward, 
and discloses an underlying unity in the whole organic creation. Life 
is one manifestation of the cosmic process. Life from a single cell of 
protoplasm to that iitfinitely complex structure, fearfully aiul wonder- 
fully made, which we call man, is linked in all its parts by evolutionary 
tics. It form.s one problem; a problem not to be investigated com- 
pletely by the analytic method of science, which deals with it in 
successive aspects, and, in each, tries to reduce it to its simplest terms; 
a Jiroblcm which needs also the .synojitic vie^v of philosophy, by which 
we can “see life steadily and sec it whole”; a problem the solution 
of which, could we reach it, would show' us also the solution of sub- 
ordinate problems, and give us a firm basis for ethics, aesthetics and 
metaphysics, the inner meaning of the Good, the Beautiful and the 
True. And one clue to the solution is the theory of evolution elucidated 
by Darwin’s principle of natural selection. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT IN BIOLOGY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

Thf Position in Biology — Mcnd«*l and Inheritance — The Statistical Study ol' 
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Biochemistry ’--■Viruses — Immunity — Oceanogra])hy — Cienetics — The Nervous 
System “Psychology— Is Man a Marlune? — Physical Anthropology’ — Social 
Anthropology. 

Since the end of the nirielccath century great advances have been 
made in our knowledge of life and its manifestations, but the chief 
ideas by which tliose advances have been guided were formulated 
before 1901. 'rwcnticth-centtiry mathematics and physics, breaking 
away frciii tie: Newtonian scheme, have marked a veritable revolution 
in thought, and arc now iufUiencingphilosophy proftmndly.Twemicth- 
cenlury biology is still f(»llowing the main lines laid down before the 
century began. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, naturalists, accepting 
D.n'wiiTs uork as final, had almost given up his characierislic method 
of e\'|)eriment on breeding and inheritance. Evcduiion by natural 
selection was acce])ted as an establi'^hed scientific principle — one might 
almost say as a scientific creed. It was th(mglit that further informa- 
U(ui on its details could best be obtained from the study ofcmbryologv, 
a belief founded on the hypothesis of Meckel and Haeckel that the 
histoiy of the individual follows the history of the species. 

Of course there were exceptions. De Vries was already experi- 
menting on variation, and in 1890 William Bateson (1861-1926- 
criticized the logical basis of the evidence for Haeckel's so-called 
“law'’, and advocated a return to Darwin’s own mf'thods.' He was 
thus led to plan and undertake those experiments on variation and 
heredity which he afterwards pursued so successfully. Of the difficulties 
which confronted the then prevalent Darwinian ideas abo^it the origin 
of species, the two following were the lost serious: 

The first is the clillirulty which (urns on the magnitude i>rihe variations by which 
new forms arise. In all tlie older work on evohuion it is assumed, if (he assumption 
is not alway.s expressly stated, that the variations by which sptvies are built up arc 
small. But. if they are small, how ran they be sutBcienlly useful to their possessoi's 

' Wiilutm liateson, J^aiurJisty Memoir by Beatrice Bateson, (^.ambridge, igjB, p. 32. 
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The Position to give those individuals an advantage over their fellows? That is known as the 
in Biology difficulty of small or inilial variations. 

The second difficulty is somewhat similar. Granting that variations occur, and 
granting too that if they could persist and be perpetuated species might be built 
up of them, how can they be perpetuated? When the varying individuals breed with 
their non-varying fellows, will not thej>e variations be obliterated? This second 
difficulty is know n as that of the swamping effect of inter-cro\sing^ 

Bateson went on to point out that every breeder of plants or animals 
knows that while small variations from tlie normal do occur large 
variations also arc common. De Vries and Bateson himself had by 
1900 done enough scientific work on the subject to prove that large, 
discontinuous mutations are by no means rare, and that some of them, 
at all events, are transmitted in a perfect form to offspring. Thus new 
varieties, if not new species, may be established readily and quickly. 
There was no evidence about the cause of the variations ; their existcnc<^ 
had to be taken as a crude fact. But, accepting their existence*, tlieir 
discontinuity seemed to diminish the dilficulties of Darwinian evolu- 
tion. And, in this same year, igoo, new (or rather old and long 
forgotten) facts came to light. 

Mendel and Simultaneously with the later work of Darwin (1863), series cd‘ 

Inheritance re.searches was being carried on in the cloister of Briinn, wliich, had 
they come to his notice, might have modified the history of Darwin’s 
hypothesis. Gregor Johann Mendel, a native of Austrian ‘^ilesia, an 
Augustinian monk, and eventually Abbot or Pral.it of the Kdiiigs- 
kloster, not satisfied that Darwin’s view of natural selection was 
sufficient alone to explain the formation of new sptxics, undertook 
a series of experiments on the hybridization or cross-breeding of peas. 
He published his results in the volumes of the local scientific soci<*ly, 
where they lay buried for forty years. Their rediscovery in 1900 by 
de Vries, Correns and Tsehermak, and their confirmation and exten- 
sion by these biologists, as well as by William Bateson and other 
workers, marks the first step in the recent development of heredity 
as an exact experimental and industrial science. 

The essence of Mendel’s discovery consists in the disclosure that 
in heredity certain chanicters may be treated as indivisible and 
apparently unalterable units, thus introducing what may perhaps be 
termed an atomic or quantum conception into biology. An organism 
either has or has not one of these units; its presence or absence is 
a sharply contrasted pair of qualities. Thus the tall and dwarf varieties 
of the common edible pea, when self-fertilized, each breed true to 

* W. Bateson, toe, cit. p. 163. Quoted bom journal of the Itoyat Horticultural Society t t<^oo. 
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type. When crossed with each other, all the hybrids are tall, and 
outwardly resemble the tall parent. Tallness is therefore said to be 
“dominant’’ over dwarfacss, which is called “recessive”. But, when 
these tall hybrids are allowed to fertilize themselves in the usual way, 
they are found to be different in genetic properties from the parent 
whom they resemble outwardly. Instead of breeding true, their off- 
spring differ among themselves; three-quarters of them arc tall and 
one-quarter dwarf. The dwarfs in turn all breed true, but of the tails 
only onc-third breed true and produce tall plants, while the remaining 
two-thirds repeat in the next generation the phenomena of the first 
hybrids, and again produce pure dwarfs, pure tails and mixed tails. 

These relations can be explained if we suppose that the germ cells 
of the original plants bear tallness or dwarfness as one pair of con- 
trasted characters. When a tall plant is crossed with a dwarf one, all 
the hybrids, though externally similar to the dominant, tall parent, 
have germ cells half of whicli bear tallness and the other half dw^arf- 
ness in ihcii potential characters. Each germ cell berirs one or other 
quality but not both. Thus when, by the chance conjunction of a male 
with a female cell from these hybrids, a new individual is formed, it 
is an even chance whether, as regards the qualities of tallness and 
dwarfuess, we get two like or two unliki cells to meet; and, if the cells 
l)e like, it is again an even chance whether they prove both tall or both 
dwarl'. Hence, iii the next generation, wc get one-quarter pure tails, 
one-quart cr pure dwarfs, while the remaining half are hybrids, which 
since tallness is a dominant, resemble the pure tails Thus, in outward 
appearance, three-quarters of the seedlings are tall. 

In view of recent tendencies in physics, it is of great interest to note 
this reduction of biological qualities to atomic units, the occurrence 
and combinations of which arc subject to the mathematical law^s of 
probability. Neither the motion of a single atom or electron, nor the 
occurrence of a Mendcdian unit in an individual organism can be 
foretold. But wc can calculate the probabilities involved, and, on the 
average of large numbers, our predictions wull be verified. 

It will be seen that the methods of inheritance arc different in the 
cases of dominant and recessive characters. While an individual can 
only transmit a dominant character i his descendants if he himself 
shows it, in certain conditions a recessive character may appear 
without waining in a pedigree. If two individuals mate who carrv' 
the recessive character concealed in their germ cells, though not 
outwardly visible in themselves, it wdll usually appear in about onc- 
quartcr of their offspring. But, in the majority of cases, the conditions 
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Mindel and of inheritance are far more complicated than would appear from the 
Inhiri^mce study of two simply contrasted qualities in the green pea. For instance, 
qualities may act as dominants or recessives according to sex; characters 
may be linked in pairs, so that one cannot appear without the other, 
or again they may be incompatible and never be present together. 

Many Mcndelian chanacters have been traced in plants and animals ; 
while, as a practical guide in breeding, the method has been success- 
fully applied to unite certain desirable qualities, and to exclude others 
of a harmful tenc I’licy. By wwking on these lines, plant breeders and 
animal breeders partly superseded “rule of thumb” methods by a 
science. For iiLstance, Biffen established new and valuable species of 
wheat, in which immunity to rust, high cropping power and certain 
baking qualities were brought together in one and the same species, 
as tlic outcome of a long series of experiincnls based on the Mendeiian 
laws of inheritance. 

When Mendel’^ work was rediscovered, investigation iiitf> cell 
structure had revealed the fact that within each cell nucleus is a 
definite number of thread-like bodies which liavo been c ailed chromo- 
somes.‘ When two germ cells unite, in the simplest case, the fertili/ed 
ovum will contain double the number of chromosomes, two <jf each 
kind, one from each parent cell. When the ovum divides, every 
chromosome divides likewise, the two parts going to the two daugliter 
cells. Thus each new cell receives one chromosome from earn original 
chromosome. This occurs with each subsccjuenl division, sf» that r\ ery 
cell of the plant or animal contains a double set ol' chromosomes, 
derived equally from the two parents. 

The germ cells also have at first the double set of ( hromosoines, but, 
at their last stage of transformation into sperm ( ells or ova, the 
chromosomes unite in pairs. There is then a din'erent kind of division : 
the chromosomes do not split, but the members of each pair sej)arate, 
and each member goes into one of the daughter cells. 'Thus each 
mature germ cell receives one or other member of every pair of 
chromosomes and the numl>cr is halved. 

The parallelism between these cell phenomena and the facts of 
Mcndelian inheritance was noticed by several pcf)ple, but the first to 
put the relation into the definite form wliich came to be accepted was 
Sutton. He pointed out that both chromosomes and hereditary 
factors undergo segregation, and that in each ease dilTercnt pairs of 
factors or chromosomes segregate independently of the otlicr pairs. 

' T. H. Morgan and others. The Mechanism of Mendelinn Iferediiy, New York, 1915, 
especially chap. i. 
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But, since the number of hereditary factors is large in comparison 
with the number of pairs of chromosomes, it was to be expected that 
several factors should be associated with one chromosome, and there- 
fore be linked together. In 1906 Bateson and Punnett discovered this 
phenomenon of linkage in the sweet pea, certain factors for colour and 
pollen-shape being always inherited together. The bearing of this 
(liscf)vcry on the chromosome thctjry was pointed oul by Lock. 

From 1910 onwards T. H. Morgan and his colleagues in New York 
worked out tlicse relations much more fully in the fruit fly, Drosophila^ 
in which generations of large numb(!rs succeed each other at intervals 
of leu days. They found an actual numerical correspondence between 
the number of groups of hereditary qualities and the number of pairs 



of chromosom<‘s, each being four. Usually the nun.ucr is larger; in 
the garden pea it is seven, in wheat eight, in the mouse twenty, in man 
pr()b.d)ly twx'iity-four. 

Even with twenty pairs of chromosomes, there will be over a million 
possible kinds of germ cells, and two such sets will give a possible 
number of combinations which is enormously greater. Thus it is easy 
to understand why no two individuals in a mixed race arc identical. 

Simultaneously with this Mendelian work, heredity was also in- 
vestigated by the statistical study of large numbers. The application 
to human variation by Qiictclet and Gc’ton of the theory of probability 
with its statistical law of error has been continued in the twentieth 
century, especially by Karl Pearson and his colleagues in London. 

The normal curve of error, or something like it, is usually obtained 
from the study of large numbers, but certain dangers in its use were 
illustrated by the 'work of de Vries on the evening primrose. Fig. 10 
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The represents the variation in length of the fruits of three varieties, the 
lengths being plotted horizontally and the number of individuals 
Inheritance showing particular lengtlis vertically. The varieties A and C have a 
characteristic mean size of fruit and their curv'es closely resemble the 
normal. But B shows signs of subdivision into two separate groups at 
least. Had the seeds of all three varieties been measured togetlier, the 
tliree curves would have coalesced into one, approaching the normal 
sliape. It is often impossible to tell from the crude data whether the 
material is of one kind or whether, as in this case, two or more groups 
are involved. 

Johannsen found that, if a single bean seed be made the starting- 
point of a family of self-fertilized descendants, the variations, say 
in weight of seed, of the individuals in this “pure line” confirm 
accurately to the law of error. But such variations arc not inherited ; 
if heavier seeds be picked out and grown, the seeds of their offspring 
arc no heavier than the average. 

Excluding these pure lines with identical ancestry, an ordinary 
mixed race shows variations due to mixture of anc<\stral characters, 
and these ancestral variations are transmitted. Selecting both parents 
for some quality, say race-horses for speed, we can establish a strain 
in which the desired quality reaches a value higher than the average. 
Gallon found that tlie sons of tall parents were on th<‘ average taller 
than the mean height of the race, though not so tall as tin Ir fathers. 
Pearson and others investigated these phenomena more closc'ly. If 
the average stature of the nicn of a race be 5 feet 8 inches, a man of 
6 feet will exceed tlie mean by 4 inches. On the average of large 
numbers, sons of fathers 6 feet tall have a height of about 5 feet 
10 inches, so that they exceed the mean by -i inches, by half as much 
as their fathers. This result is expressed by saying that the coefficient 
of correlation is one-half, or 0-5. If the sons had been equal in stature 
to the fathers, the coefficient would ha\e been unity; had the sons’ 
average height reverted to that of the race in general, there would 
have been no relation and the coefficient zero, and had the sons been 
shorter than the average of the race the coefficient would have been 
negative. Other qualities in plants and animals sh(jw similar relations, 
and, for any one quality, the coefficient of correlation between parents 
and offspring is generally between 0*4 and 0‘6. Studies of variation 
and heredity, which like thoseof Memlcl passed unliceded by biologists 
at the time, were carried on by R. L. de Vilmorin, a member of a 
long-established family of French seedsmen. He showed that in 
breeding plants the best results are not obtained by selecting indi- 
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viduals as parents, but by choosing a line of plants on its average 
performance. This outcome does not support the Darwinian idea of 
the inheritance of small variations. 

Much controversy at one time went on between the Mendelians 
and the Biometricians who used statistical methods founded on 
Darwinian concepts. In any complete study of heredity there seems 
room for both kinds of enquiry.^ 

The theory of evolution, as a general account of the process of life 
on the Earth, has become more and more firmly established as 
palaeontological evidence has accumulated. For example, there were 
noAngiosperms — higher plants with protected seeds — inCarboniferous 
times: new orders and new species must therefore have arisen some- 
how on the Earth. 

Some biologists still hold that natural selecrion acting on small 
variations is enough when long continued to explain evolution. Others 
think that, in Mendelian mutations, whic h may certainly give rise to 
new v?.rituvs^ we see species in the making. But others again, and 
among them some of the leaders in modern thotight, became doubtful, 
even sceptical. For instance, in 1922 Bateson said: 
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In dim outline evolution is evidont enough. From the facts it is a conclusion 
whic h inevitably follows. But that particuli^i and essential bit of the theory of 
evolution which is concerned with the origin and nature ol species remains utterly 
inysterious.'-^ 


Systemalisls still recognize distinct species, and neither Darwinian 
variation nor Mendelian mutation, as used in genetic experiments, 
seems to reach to those fundamental, underlying di I Terences on whicli 
species depend. Perhaps in earlier ages living organisms were more 
plastic, and now^ that they have become fixed are only susceptible of 
superficial changes. Tlicre is evidence that occasionally a species may 
even now enter upon a phase of mutability: this is believed to liave 
occurred with the evening primrose studied by dc Vries. 

The problem of the inheritance of acquired chacr^cters, considered 
in Chapter vii, is still a subject of controversy, the cases adduced in 
favour of such inheritance not being universally accepted as con- 
vincing. I’hc segregation of germ cells from body cells found in 
animals docs not occur at such an eai^.' stage in plants, and tlierefore 
in them the inheritance of acquired characters should be more likely. 
Among more recent evidence we may mention some collected by 

• R. H. 1 ^»ck. Recrnt Progress in the Study of Vtirialion, Heredity and Evolution^ lA)nclon, 1907 ; 

and see Chapter xu. 

* William Bateson, loc, cit. p. 393. 
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Later Views F. O. Bowcr, which seems to show that in ferns long-continued 
on Evolution differences in the environment may produce heritable characters.' 

Another difficulty has arisen. Variations seem to depend on elements 
being lost and not gained. Bateson says: 

Even in Drosophila^ where hundreds of genetically distinct factors have bt*cn identi- 
fied, veiy few new dominants, that is positive additions, liave been seen, and I am 
assured that none of them are of a class which could be expected it* be viable under 
natural conditions.. . .[But] our doubts arc not as to the reality or truth of evolu- 
tion, but as to the origin of species, a technical, almost domestic, probh'in. Any day 
that mystery may be solved. The discoveries of the last twenty-tive years enable us 
for the first time to discuss these problems intelligently and on a basis of fact. 'I’hat 
synthesis will follow on analysis, we do not and cannot doubt. - 

Meanwhile the palaeontologists, especially in America, were col- 
lecting fossil remains of series of organisms in far greater numbers 
than ever before, ranging through many geological epochs and demon- 
strating a continuity of succession through different forms of life, 
which in some cases seem to suggest evolution along definitely directed 
lines. The problem became much more complex and difliciilt than 
w'as realized fifty years earlier. The broad drift of evolution is clear, 
but w^e must wait for more knowledge before attempting a new' 
de.scription of its details. 

Heredity and The application to mankind of our know ledge of htTecliiy and 
Society variation wasmuchexlcnded by Mcndelianreseareh. Manydeficieneies 
and diseases, such as colour blindness, the congenital catarai.t studied 
by Nettleship, and haemophilia, follow Mcndelian rules in tlieir 
descent. One normal character — the brown coloured pigment in 
the eye — was definitely proved by the work of Cl. C. Hurst to be 
Mcndelian, but there w'crc many indications that other hereditary 
qualities in man, like those in so many plants and animals, are. 
Mcndelian units. Indeed the almost exact equality in the numbers 
of boys and girls born into the world irresistibly suggested that sex 
itself is such a unit quality. If all female germ cells carry fcmaleuess 
and half the male cells carry maJcncss and half fcmaleuess, the 
phenomena would be explained. 

In plants and animals wc know that pairs of unit (lualitics may be 
linked together .so that one cannot be present without the other, or, 
on the other hand, ma^ repel each other so that tlie two cannot 
coexist. In man experiment is impossible, and observation is re- 
stricted to the few generations which are all that can usually be 
examined. There is little doubt that, were our pow'crs of investigation 

' F. q. Bower, The Ferns, Cambridge, Kyj'j 1928, vol. iii, p. 2K7. 

* William Bateson, toe. cit. pp. 395 -'398. 
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extended, we should find in mankind too a conglomerate of unit 
qualities, derived from two parents, and related both to each other and 
to the chemical natures of the different secretions which the ductless 
glands pour into the blood-stream. Whether these Mendelian qualities 
make up the essential structure of man, or wliether they form but a 
superficial pattern on a deeper, non-Mcndclian substructure, remains 
a subject for future investigation. 

In 1909 an attempt was made to adapt Gallon's ideas to the know- 
ledge which had accumulated since 1 869 when his wcjrk was published. ’ 
'riie importance which he assigned to heredity had been emj)hasizcd 
by the xMtmdelian researches of Hurst, Xcttlcship and others, and by 
the mathematical work of Karl Pearson and his pupils, who had much 
extended Galtoirs biometric mcAhods. The evidence which had 
become available seemed to Justify the cxaminatioji of the assump- 
tion that the mixed populations of modern states must contain inter- 
mingled strains ofdiffcrciit innate qualities, on wliich natural selection, 
(a)atroll' :l 1.; I* gal, social and economic factors and changes, is con- 
tinually at work. The different strains in a population will thus 
be altered in tlieir relative numbers. Environment, training and 
education, though undoubtedly they may develop and give op- 
portunity for the dis])lay of inborn characters, cannot create them. 
An able man, still m(jrc a genius, is bi)rn, not made, and the store 
of ability in a ])eoj)lc is limited by nature. 

Survival olThc fitte st is of no use to the race unless the fittest have 
a prepoiuleratirig number of children, and this conrlusion suggested 
an investigation of the average size of the family in rliffcrent classes 
of the coinmunily. A statistical study of records showed that, from 
1831 to 1840, families that had possessed hereditary peerages for at 
least two preceding generations had an average of 7*1 births to each 
fertile marriage, but that, in the decade 1881 to 1890, the number had 
fallen to i’lie laymen ofsullicient prominence to find a place in 

the pag<‘s of ll'lio'.s W'fw had an average of 5*2 children to each fertile 
couple before 1870 and only 3-08 after that date. In clerical families 
the corn\spondiug figures were 4*99 and 4 2. M(‘n in the Regular 
Army, who had attained the rank of Gaplain at least, ga^'c numbers 
of 4*98 and 2 ()7. I’hus, while tliere w re differences in detail, the 
broad n‘sult emerged that the lauded, professional and upper com- 
mercial classes had diminished tlieir output of children to less than 
onc-half. An almost equal fall was shown by statistics of Friendly 

' VV, 0 . Daiiipior Whclhain and Cailicrinc D. Whflliam, The Juimilv and tJie Art/ioH, 
l^ndon, 
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Heredity and Societies, whose members were drawn from the ranks of the skilled 
Society artisans. As it needs 2tn average of about four children to each fertile 
marriage to maintain a population unaltered, it is clear that even 
in 1909 the most effective sections of the community were falling 
in numbers both relatively and absolutely. On the other hand, 
Roman Catholic families, the miners (for special causes), the un- 
skilled labourers, and (much more alarming) the feeble-minded were 
maintaining the numbers of their children almost unaltered. 

How serious the effects of this discrepancy might become was 
illustrated by a calculation. If a thrifty strain have three children to 
each fertile marriage and a death-rate of fifteen per 1000, it appeared 
that, in 100 years, each original 1000 would be represented by only 
687 descendants. On the other hand, 1000 of an unthrifty strain, with 
a birth-rate of thirty-three and a death-rate of twTiity per 1000, w<^uld 
in 100 years have 3600 descendants. If the numbers were equal in 
1870 when the differential birth-rate began to be apparent, by 1970 
the thrifty strain would be but one in six of the total, and by the year 
2070 only one in thirty. It w^ould be lost in the unthrifty stocks of 
predominant fertility. 

During the twenty years that followed this investigation two more 
hopeful signs appeared. A Mental Deficiency Act did something 
(though not enough) to check the torrent of feeble-minded cliildren, 
and, as F. A. Woods proved, both in England and America those 
members of the upper classes whose public record sliows that they 
render service to the conttnunity have more children than do the 
“idle rich”. Woods’ average figures being 2-44 and 1*95 living 
children respectively.^ This result probably indicates a good effect of 
the power of voluntarily controlling the birth-rate. Those who wish 
to evade the trouble, expense and responsibility of several children 
weed themselves out of the race. In 1909^ the hope was expressed 
that it would come to be understood that to produce a larger number 
of children was a duty for healthy, able and conscientious parents, 
and it was pleasant to see that hope being fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, for the time, the outlook remains disquieting. The 
intellectual work of the world, on which depends continued progress, 
and indeed the maintenance of the general standard of life, is done 
by a small fraction of the people, drawn for the most part from the 
classes who have cut down their out])ut of children, though now not 

' Journal of Heredity (American Genetic Association), vol. xix, Waaliington, D.C., 
June 1928. 

* See Tfie Family and the Nation, p. 228. 
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to the lowest level. Scholarships and other means of advancing the 
able from all classes may supply the deficiency for a time, but the 
amount of ability in the country is limited, and is proportionately less 
in the lower ranks of society. If it be steadily picked out and raised 
from those ranks, it will be partially sterilized as it rises by a decreased 
birth-rate, and will leave behind it the dead level of an unintelligent 
proletariat. Gradually the strains of ability will be weeded out of the 
nation, with ever increasing danger to civilization. Socialist govern- 
ment, in which the State controls most of the means of production, 
might work with efficiency if not happiness in an autocratic or 
bureaucratic Empire, but it would pn>bably break down in a demo- 
cratic nation. vSocialism and democracy, in spite of their association 
in current political phraseology, are probably in practice incom- 
patible with each other. The recent predominruice of autocratic 
communism in certain countries supports this idea. 

I'hc dilferential birth-rate is not the only selective action going on; 
we can tra..^ 'nany others. Probably a tendency to disease is still 
ellectivc in destroying those liable, and thus favouring those stocks 
which are immune. Legislation, passed with quite other objects 
in view, often produces selective cfTecls: death-duties arc rapidly 
destroying the old landed families, on which the country has been 
wont to rely for unpaid work in the counties, and underpaid work 
ill the Cliurch, the Army and the Navy. Dean Inge argues that 
recent legislation will tend towards the extinction of the intellectual 
middle classes. The birth-rate among textile operatives is low owing 
to the liabit of employing women iu the textile mills, while that 
among miners, where paid employment is limited tc men, remained 
high, at all events till the depression of 1925. We must give up the 
nineteenth-century idea of the nation as a number of individuals of 
equal poieiuial capacity, only waiting for education and opportunity, 
and look on it as an interwoven network of strains of innate hereditary 
qualities, dilfcring profoundly in character and value, and appearing 
and disappearing chiefly in accordance with natural or artificial 
selection. Almost any action, social, economic or legislative, favours 
some of these strains at the expense of others, and alters the average 
biological character of the nation. 

These general ideas were given the weighty support of that eminent 
naturalist William Bateson in papers published in 1912 and 1919.' 
The old birth-rate combined with the new deatli-ralc would have 
hardly left standing room on the earth in a few' hundred years. 

‘ William Bateson, loc. at. p. 359. 
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Restriction of births is therefore necessary, but it is important to 
restrict the bad rather than the good strains in a nation. Moreover, 
competition is not only between individuals but between communities. 
There are inferior races as there arc inferior families. Bateson says: 

Philosophers have declared that men are born equal. The naturalist knoWvS that 
sialemciit to be untrue. Whether we measure the bodily or the intellectual powers 
of men, we find that the inequality is extreme. Moieov(‘r we know t hat the progress 
of civilization has resulted solely from the work of exceptional men. I'he lest merely 
copy and labour. By civilization 1 mean, here as always, not necessarily a social 
ideal, but progress in man’s control owr Nature. As between individuiils, so 
betwf'cn nations, there is inequality.. . .The uneciual distribution of illustrious men 
among the nations is a biological fact. France, Great Britain, Italy, Germany, and 
some smaller groups, have since the revival of learning contributed many men of 
the magnitude we have now in mind. Some have excelled more in special arts or 
sciences, as for instance, in painting, music, literature, astronomy, chemistry anil 
physics, biolog>' or engineering, but in a wide view of tlu'se manifold ('xeellcnces 
there is no obvious disparity to be noti d b(‘tw'een those nations 

Bateson points out that some other nations have produced fttwer 
great men, and refers that fact to rheir biological characters. I’his 
difficult problem cannot be taken as settled; the nations apparently 
inferior may not yet be industrialized; they may remain poor owing 
to the chances of history, and present fewer opportunities for able men 
to emerge. Environment cannot create ability, but it i:an \’cry easily 
stifle it. Nevertheless, the biological factors havT hitherto been in- 
adcqiiatelystudied by sociologistsandpractically ignored byi)oliticians. 

The outcome, of gcnclic lesearch is to shosv that human soririy can, if it so please, 
control its composition more easily than was previously supposed possible.... 
Measures may be taken to eliminate strains regarded as unfit and undc:iirable 
elements in the population. ‘ 

The hope for the future lies in the sense oi' responsibility of the 
better .stocks in the race. If they increase their output of children, as 
the work of F. A. Woods indicates they are beginning to do, the nations 
of the world can reverse the bad selection of the last seventy years, 
and gradually improve their average of health, beauty and ability. 

The most marked feature of early twentieth-century ph>^iology was 
the extension of the methods of physics and chemistry to physiological 
problems. Indeed, it can almost be said that physiology was resolved 
into [)iophysics and biochemistry.^ 

The physics and chemistry of colloids arc of supreme importance 

* W'illiam Bateson, MendeVs Principles of Heredity ^ C^atnbrtdgc, 1C)09, pp. 

* Sir \V. M. Baylis.^, Principles of General Phymlony^ 4th cd. London, 1924. VV. R. Fraroii, 
Introduction to Biochemistry, 2nd cd. Ix)ndon, 1940. 
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in biology, for the protoplasm which forms the contents of living cells 
consists of colloids, the nucleus being more solid than the remainder. 
Colloids have also become prominent in agricultural science, for soil, 
formerly conceived of as hard particles worndown from rocks and mixed 
with decaying animal and vegetable matter, is now recognized to be 
a complex structure of organic and inorganic colloids, in which micro- 
organisms play an essential part. 'Die ground beneath our 1‘eei is living 
not dead; the function of the soil and its multitude of inhabitants is 
to break uj) the raw materials it contains, or which it gains from 
without, and to supply them in fijrms available as f)od for plants. 

'fhe distinction between crystalloids and colloids was recognized 
hy (rraham in 1850, and it became clear that at all events one cau.se 
of the dilTereiice in properties was the large size of colloid particles 
compared with the inokTules of cr^stallizable bodies. The solution of 
a crystalloid like sugar or common salt is a homogeneous liquid, but 
the solution of a colloid is a two-phase system, with a definite surface 
of s(*paiatioh between the phases, and area enough to show the 
ph(*uomena of surface tension. 

SortK' colloid particles are so large that they arc visible in a micro- 
scope. 'I'he curious and irr<\giilar oscillatory motion of such particles 
was noticed by Robert Brown in 1828, and in 1908 Perrin produced 
evicleiicc to show that tliis Brownian movcmient was due to llic bom- 
bardment of ueighbeniring molecules. If this be so, the particles 
should ac(iuire the same kinetic energy as the molecules, and, from 
their dislribulion and motion, three separate methods have given a 
nunuTical agreement w'ith the consequences ol‘ Pern^i's hypothesis. 

Tlie investigation of the pro])erties of smaller colloid particles was 
facilitated by the invention of the ‘'ultra-microsc( pe'' by Siedentopf 
and Zsigmondy in 1903. The w ave-length of visible light lies between 
vjoo and 700 /-i/t (thousandths of a millimelrel, and particles smaller 
than this cannot be seen clearly, Bui, if a beam of intense liglit be 
directed on to them, it wall be scattered, and, if an v.bscrver looks at 
the particles through a microscope with its axis at right angles to the 
beam, they wall appear as bright discs in Bnn.iiiaii movement, if 
they arc about the size of a waive-length, and wall show .is a general 
haze if they arc much smaller. The :tron niicrosco])e, still more 
powerful, will be described later. 

The theory of colloids was considerably advanced by a study of 
their electrical properties. They move one wa\y or the other in an 
electric field of force, and this shows that they carry positive or 
negative electric charges, probably owing to a prefcreiuial adsorption 
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of ions. Sir W. B. Hardy found that, when the surrounding liquid was 
changed slowly, so that from being faintly acid it became faintly 
alkaline, the charge on certain colloids was reversed. At the “iso- 
electric” point, where the charge was neutralized, the system became 
unstable, and the colloid was precipitated from its solution. 

Therefore, it appeared, the electric charge on the particles played 
some important part in their solution. As an example of coagulation 
known to all, we may refer to the fact that, wlien milk turns sour, the 
casein in it “curdles”. It was known to Faraday that salts coagulate 
solution^ of colloidal gold, and this phenomenon was investigated by 
Graham. Schultze noticed in 1882 that the coagulative power de- 
pended on the valency of the ions of the salt, and in 1895 Linder and 
Picton found the average coagulative powers of uni-valent, di-valcnt 
and tri-valcnt ions to be proportional to 1:35: 1023. In 1900 Hardy 
proved that the active ion was the one of sign opposite to that on the 
colloid particles. In 1899 the present writer investigated the subject 
by means of the theory of probability, on the assumption that a 
minimum number of unit electric charges had to be brought simul- 
taneously into a certain space to neutralize the opposite charges on 
a number of colloid particles and allow them to coalesce, 'fhe electric 
charge carried by an ion is proportional to its chemical valency; 
therefore it will need the conjunction of two tri-valent ions, three 
di-valcnt ions or six uni-valcnt ions to give the same charge. Mathe- 
matical calculation shows that the coagulative powers should be as 
I \x\x^^ where x is some unknown number depending on the nature 
of the system. Putting x = 32, we get 1:32: 1024 to compare w'ith the 
observed values given above. ^ This is only an approximate theory, for 
it ignores the stabilizing influence of the opposite ion and other dis- 
turbing factors. But the method used seems capable of extension to 
other similar phenomena, indeed to chemical cornbinationitsclf, while 
similar considerations of probability arc now used inchemical thermo- 
dynamics and have become the basis of quantum physics. 

The state of aggregation of the colloids in clay controls the physical 
nature of heavy soils, which only become porous and fertile when the 
plastic particles are coagulated. Again, since protoplasm is of colloidal 
structure, the electrical and other properties of colloids are of great 
interest in biology. For instance, the importance of the valency 
relation in physiology may be illustrated by one example discovered 
by Mines in 1912: the heart of the dog-fish is ten thousand times more 

* Phil, Mag, [5!, vol. XLviii, 1899, P- 4741 Hardy and Whetham, Jtmrnal Physiology, 
vol. XXIV, 1899, p. 288. 
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sensitive to the action of various tri-valent ions than to a di-valent ion 
such as magnesium. Since coagulation of the colloids would usually 
kill the tissues which contain them, it is fortunate that they can be 
protected from the action of electrolytes. Faraday knew that the pre- 
cipitating effect of “salt” on colloidal gold could be prevented by 
adding a trace of “jelly Many such protective colloids which them- 
selves form emulsions have since been investigated l^y Mines (1912) 
and other physiologists. The cmnlsoid seems to form a film over the 
colloid particles, protecting them from the ions. 

As water is purified by repeated distillation, its electrical con- 
ductivity sinks towards a limiting value corresponding to a concen- 
tration of hydrogen (H"^) and hydroxyl (OH ) ions of about lo"^ 
gramme-molecules per litre. ^ If this water be acidified, the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of course rises, and, as a measure of the aridity of a 
medium, this quantity is in constant use, not only in general physical 
chemistry, but especially in soil-science and in physiology'. For 
e xample, m physical chemistry the rate of “ inversion” of canc sugar — 
its ('-onversiori into dextrose and lacvulose — depends on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration. In agriculture, the acidity of soils is a measure of 
(heir need for treatment with lime. In physiology, the maximum 
range of hydrogen-ion concentration in human blood compatible with 
life appears to lie between 10 and and the normal limits arc 

10 and 10 “’*^. The change from the normal reaction to the most 
acid allowable is only such as occurs when one part of hy drochloric 
acid is added to 50 million of water. 

The animal body contains elaborate mechanism-^ which preserxe 
the exact adjustments necessary for life. For instance, Haldane and 
Priestley (i9of)) showed that the respiratory nervous centres are very 
sensitive to small increases of carbon dioxide in the blood, so that 
the action of breathing is hastened and the excess of carbon di- 
oxide removed. Later work proved that the controlling factor is the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the blood as affected by tlie dissolved 
carbonic acid. There are also direct clicmical controls. Various sub- 
stances present in the blood and tissues, such as bicarbonates, phos- 
phates, amino-acids and proteins, react with acids to give neutral 
salts, 'riius they shield the tissues from -Is and presciwe approximate 
neutrality; hcncc they arc known as “buffers”. 

The study of the problems of nulritiou was notably advanced during 

* Kt»r convenience the hydrogen-ion concentration is usually writlcn as and expressed 
in negative logaritliinic terms. Thus, since the hydrogen-ion concentration of pure water 
is 10 ^ its P|i is 7 . 
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the first quarter of the twentieth century, especially when it was found 
that a diet amply sufficient to supply all energy requirements might 
fail to maintain growth. The classical experiments arc those of Sir 
Frederick Gowland Hopkins in 19112. Hopkins showed that young 
rats, fed on chemically ])ure food, ceased to grow, but that growth 
began again when minute quantities of fresh milk were added. Fresh 
milk therefore contains what Hopkins called ‘"acccssoiy food factors”, 
wdiich are necessary for growth and health. Later work has dis- 
tinguished many different kinds of these bodies, w'hich arc usually 
knowm as vitamu’s. Vitamins A and D are found chiefly in animal 
hits, such as butter and cod-liver oil, and in green plants, the dis- 
tribution of the tw'O being somewhat different. Vitamin A protects 
generally from infection and als^i from a form of eye-dist ase. It was 
later distinguished from D, which is ncc(\ssary for the proper calcifica- 
tion of bones in the growing animal. A remarkable result appc.ired 
w’hcn it was proved that ultra-violet light, if allowed to act either on 
the child or on the food it ate, produced the sam<‘ effect as vitamin D 
in preventing the disease of rickets. By extraction from active food- 
stuffs, the chemical substance responsible for this effect was isolated 
in 1927 by several iudcfx*ndcnt workers, and its conversion into ihe 
vitamin under the influence of ultra-violet light was studied. It is 
a complex alcohol knowai as.ergoste'rol, and wms soon manufiu'tured 
from yeast and irradiated to provide a form of ‘‘bottled sunlight". 
Vitamin B is found in the outer layers of various grains, in yeast, (‘tc., 
and it protects from iicurftis and from th<' disease of (he nervous 
system known as bcri-beri, which occurs in Eastern populations living 
to a large extent on polished rice. X'^itamin C is present in fresh gn^eii 
plant tissues, and in certain fruits, especially the lemon, and is 
necessary to prevent scurvy. Later work in America indicated the 
existence of a fitih vitamin connected with the. maintenance of fertility . 
In nearly all cases a ver^' small quantity is enough to exert the char- 
acteristic effect. Some of these vitamins have since been separated 
into two or more, thus increasing the total number known. 

The secretory organs have been proved to possess a far greater 
importance in the animal economy than was formerly reali-aod. Besides 
those with obvious secretions such as the salivary glands, there arc 
others which pour their products into the blood, and thereby supply 
different parts of the body with substances neccssc'iry for their health 
and growth. 

The mechanism and function of these glands of internal secretion 
for long remained my.stcrious. lu 1902 Bayliss and Starling found 
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that pancreatic secretion, previously thought to be caused by a Biophysus 
nciYous reflex, is induced by a chemical substance formed by the 
action of acid on the intestine and carried through the blood to the 
pancreas. This substance, which they named secretin, is normally 
produced in the course of digestion, when the acid contents of the 
stomach enter the intestine and need the action of the pancreatic 
juice. The discovery of secretin called attention to other similar 
internal secretions, each of which is produced in one organ and carried 
by the blood to others, where its effect is manifested. Hardy suggested 
for these substances the general name of hormones {Sp/jidoj, I rouse to 
activity), and this word, adopted by Bayliss and Starling, has become 
current in physiological literature. 

Early in 1922 banting and Best obtained from the pancreas of the 
sheep an extract which, injected into dogs rendered diabetic by 
removal of the pancreas, caused a regular reduction of the abnormally 
high concentration of sugar in the blood, by restoring the power of 
using tl'c : The f'xlract is a hormone, which has been named 

insulin. It is now prepared on a large scale, and snccessfully used in 
alleviation of human diabetes. 

The s(‘cretion of the thyroid gland is necessary for both bodily and 
menial health. If absent in the young, growth slows down, and the 
variety of idiocy known as cretinism results, while the patient assumes 
a characteristic physical appearance. Deficiency of thyroid occurring 
in the adult causes the state known as myxoedema. These conditions 
can be cured by treatment with thyroid extract, as was described in 
Clhajiler vii. On the other hand, excess ef the horniou • causes Graves’ 
disease, exophthalmic goitre. The active principle of tin* gland, known 
as thyroxin, was isolated by Kendall in 1919, and its chemical con- 
stitution was determined by Hariiigton (1926), who also synthesized 
it in the laboratory. Thyroxin contains a large amount of iodine, and 
it has been found that a diet deficient in iodine may produce disease, 
while the simple administration of salts of iodine may sometimes 
have the same effect as giving thvToid extract. The need in the 
animal economy of iodine and other mineral constituents of food has 
also been demonstrated by experiments on the feeding of cattle and 
other farm animals. 

Some of the cfl'ccts of the removal of the sexual glands have been 
known for centuries, but the subject has only been accurately studied 
in recent years. This work may be said to have begun in 1910 with 
the experiments of Steinach, who showed that qualities absent from 
castrated frogs could be developed by the injection of the substance 
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of the testes of other frogs. Later experiments have shown that 
grafting the glands into mutilated or senile animals results, temporarily 
at all events, in a return of vigour. 

Other examples of the action of internal secretions might be given. 
I'he small pituitary gland when over-active produces gigantism and 
a distortion of the features known as acromegaly, while want of 
pituitary secretion appears to cause dwarfism. Adrenalin, a hormone 
found in the suprarenal bodies, is discharged into the blood in con- 
ditions, such as fright, anaesthesia, etc., which stimulate certain nerves 
called the splanchnic nerves. Conversely, injection of adrenalin pro- 
duces the physical ?ymptoms w'hich accompany emotif)ii or fear. This 
hormone was isolated and its chemical constitution determined in 
1901 by the Japanese I’akaminc. 

While in the past, physiology has been open rather to biochemical 
than to biophysical investigation, at the present time physical 
methods of study arc used more and morc.^ For exam|)l(‘, 
measurements of osmotic pressure and of rates of sedimentation 
have been used to estimate the molecular weights of proteins (see 
pp. 256, 431). 

Sir William and Sir Lawrence Bragg’s method (^examining crystal 
structure, w’hich will be described in a later chapter, has been 
applied to fibrous substances such as cellulose, silk fibroin, the keratin 
of hair, and the rny'osiu of muscle. Astbury and others find that 
X-ray photographs make it possible to explain in inolei ular terms 
the fibrous nature of these substances, and also the reversibh* change 
undergone by myosin and keratin on stretching. Langmuir’s use of 
the constitutional fijrmulae of organic substances to ex])lain their 
physical properties has been carried further by N. K. Adam, who 
has found that the spatial arrangement of the atoms accounts for 
the behaviour of different molecules in surface films. 

F. G. Donnan’s theory of membrane equilibria, published in 1911, 
applies to a system of electrolytes divided by a membrane which is 
impermeable to one of the ionic species, usually a colloid. There will, 
according to the theory, be an unequal distribution of the diffu.sible 
ions between the two sides of the membrane, and a consequent 
difference in electric potential and osmotic pressure between the 
solutions on the two sides. This theory has many biological applica- 
tions. By means of it, Loeb in 1924 successfully explained the colloidal 
behaviour of proteins, and later Van Slykc and his co-workers 
interpreted ionic events in the blood stream. 

* Schmidt, Chemistry of the Amino-acids and Proteins, Springfield and Baliimnrr, n)38. 
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The chemistry as well as the physics of blood has lately become 
better understood.^ The non-protciii (f>r haematin) part of the haemo- 
globin molecule has been proved to consist of four pyrrole rings linked 
by an iron atom, and to be common to the respiratory substances of 
many forms of life. In the blood of all vertebrates and of some other 
animals, it is found combined with the protein globin as the oxygen- 
carrying substance haemoglobin. In almost all living cells it occurs 
in the group of respiratory catalysts known as cytochromes. In plants, 
Willstatter has shown the nucleus of the chlorophyll molecule to be 
essentially similar to haematin, with a magnesium atom replacing 
iron. He found two chlorophylls with slightly different composition, 
and in 1934 he was able to give diagrams of the structural formulae. 
Other metals also ("an enter into respiiatory substances; for example, 
a compound of copper with a polypeptide is found in molluscs and 
crustaceans, and a vanadium-protein compound in the group of sea- 
creatures known as tunicates. 

Parafei v.itb work on (3xygeu-transport in the bloc^d has proceeded 
work on oxidations in the tissues.^ These changes arc of all degrees of 
com|dexity, but in ev(‘ry case involve action of enzymes on fuel mole- 
cules, allowing hydrogen atoms to be detached. Wieland ascertained 
that this process is effected by numercas specific enzymes, the de- 
hydrogenases, present in all living tissues. In the simplest case, a 
molccuh* acted on by one of these dehydrogenases can yield up 
hydrogen to combine directly with oxygen. Usually, one or more 
respiratory carriers intervene in the process. These are substances 
which can be reversibly reduced and oxidized, S'» that they can 
receive hydrogen atoms and hand them on. Among them are Otto 
Warlmrg's tissue oxidase and “yellow' enzyme”, the latter a combi- 
nation of vitamin B2 with protein; the eo-dehydrogeuase enzymes; 
Szent-Gybrgyi’s chain of 4-rarboii dicarboxylic acids; Hopkins's 
tripeplide glutathione; and ascorbic acid (vitamin G). 

The main advances in the work on respiratory enzymes have usually 
been obtained through the discovery of some specific poison for emc 
of the enzymes involved. For example, oxidases arc put out of action 
by cyanides, and dehydrogenases by narcotics, and the oxidation of 
succinic acid is checked in the prcsenc of malonic acid. 

Besides the oxidation of foodstuff molecules by successive removals 
of hydrogen, there occur in the tissues hydrolytic breakdowns, in- 
volving the addition of water at the point of division, and also the 

' E. H. F. Baldwin. Comparative Biochemistry ^ Cambridge, 1937, 

* Perspectives in Biochemistry , (niited by NVedham and Green, Cambridge, 1937. 
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splitting off of amino-groups. The processes leading to the excretion 
of these as urea have recently been investigated by Krebs, who finds 
a complicated cycle of reactions where a simple condensation of 
ammonia and carbon dioxide to give urea had been assumed to occur. 
How the small fragments left after these various processes are finally 
oxidized to yield the rest of the energy available is not yet understood. 
The production of carbon dioxide in the cell appears to be due to 
the carboxylase enzymes, which set free carbon dioxide from the 
— C — COOH group; tlicir activity requires the presence of the 
enzyme co-carboxylase, a phosphate of vitamin Bj . Carbon dioxide 
is carried in the blood as bicarbonate, and Meldrum and Roughton 
have separated from haemoglobin the enzyme carbonic anhydrasc,* 
responsible for the rapid release of carbon dioxide from blood bicar- 
bonate in the lungs. 

The cell can obtain energy without oxidation, by fermentation, the 
anaerobic disintegration of molecules. As Pasteur discovered, in the 
yeast cell the two processes are antagonistic, fermentation occurring 
in the absence of oxygen, and ceasing as oxidation is promoted. 
A reaction of this type is the breakdown of glycogen to lactic acid in 
muscle, the process responsible for muscular contraction, which was 
discovered by (Sir F. G.) Hopkins and (Sir W. M.) Fletcher in 1907. It 
has been analysed recently into eight chemical stages, involving the 
presence of two substances as phosphate carriers, and catiUysed by a 
system of at least ten enzymes. Meyerhof, Einbdcn, and Parnas have 
been among the chief workers in this field.* The equally complex 
fermentation of starch to alcohol by yeast has also been analysed, some 
stages in the process being identical witli the muscle reactions. 

\ itamins have been mentioned among the respiratory carriers and 
enzymes of the cell. The chemical structures of some of these substances, 
and the parts they play in the intricacies of cell metabolism, were 
becoming known before the war of 1939, thanks to the laborious 
endeavours of workers in many countries.* But for some time after 
their discovery, the only vitamin to have been identified chemically 
was the antirachitic vitamin D; how this substance exerts its function 
of regulating calcium and phospht^rus metabolism remains obscure. 
Vitamin A, found by \nn Euler in 1929 to be closely allied to the 
plant pigment carotene, a complex unsaturated alcohol, is necessary 


' C. A. Lovatt Evans, Rereni Advances in Physiohgy^ 6th cd., revised by W. H. Newton, 
Ixjiiaon, 1939. 

* Perspectives in Biochemistry. 
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for the maintenance in health of certain tissues, including the central 
nervous system, the retina, and the skin. Night blindness is an early 
symptom of vitamin A deficiency, and the chemical reactions by which 
the vitamin reconstitutes the photo-sensitive chromo-protein of the 
retina have been elucidated by Wald. Vitamin E, involved in the 
maintenance of mammalian fertility, and vitamin K, required for 
normal coagulation of blood and protection against haemorrhage, 
have also been chemically identified; both are quinonc derivatives. 

“Vitamin B” has proved to be a mixture of substances. Vitamin B, , 
or aneurin, the anti-neuritic vitamin, found in yeast, plant seeds, etc., 
was isolated in crystalline form by several groups of workers, and 
identified as a pyrimidine-thiazole compound. As mentioned above, 
it acts as part of the decarboxylase enzyme system which breaks down 
partially oxidized carbohydrate products, and it is the accumulation 
of these products in the absence of suflicient vitamin that causes the 
character’^^tic symptoms of polyneuritis and beri-beri. Some patients 
need the mass action of isolated B^ for a cure.* Vitamin B2 , chemically 
ribo-flavin, is also concerned in cell oxidations. Another component 
of the vitamin B complex is nicotinic acid, a substance known for 
many years as present in tobacco; it is a ronstitueiit of the co-dchydro- 
genase enzymes, and it probably assists in preventing pellagra, a 
jjoverty disease of populations confined mainly to a diet of maize meal. 
All allied pyridine compound, vitamin Bg, prevents a j)ellagra-like 
dermatitis occurring in rats. Factors known at present as B^, B^ , and 
Br, are under investigation, and an interesting spccit s difference has 
appeared, B3 being necessary for birds, and B4 for niammals. 

B| is necessary for all forms of animal life, and for plant life as well, 
being stored especially in plant seeds. Most plants are able to make it 
for themselves, but some bacteria, yeasts and fungi have tlie same need 
as animals for external supplies. Vitamin C, ascorbic acid, seems to be 
synthesized by most animals; tlic only species known to be liable to 
scurvy when deprived of the vitamin are man, monkey, and guinea- 
pig. Chemically, C is the simplest of the vitamins, being an unstable, 
highly reducing compound of formula GgHgOg, allied to sugar in 
structure (see p. 253), and probably acting as a hydrogen-transport 
agent in cell metabolism. Its formation precedes that of chlorophyll 
and the carotiiioids in germinating seeds, and it is likely that vitamin G 
will prove to be part of the mechanism for synthesizing these funda- 
mental substances. In the animal body, it is present in large amounts 
in two of the endocrine glands, the pituitary and the adrenal cortex, 

' E.g. the autlir r of this book, during an attack of pohnieuritis. 
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Vitamins have been defined as essential foodstuffs required only in 
minimal quantity. Again, they may be regarded as hormones which 
the organism is unable to produce for itself, hormones, like vitamins, 
being substances neccssar>'^ in small amounts for the health and growth 
of various parts of the body. The study of tlui cndocriues, or hormones 
produced by the glands of internal secretion, has become so specialized 
that it forms a new science of endocrinology, lying on the borderlines 
of physiology and pathology. ‘ 

Progress in our knowledge of the sex hormones has rccc'ntly been 
rapid. Early work on the testicular hormone (p. 337) was followed by 
Allen and Doisy’s discovery of new methods f>f demonstrating the 
rc-establishrnent by ovarian extract of the oestrous cycle in rats de- 
prived of ovaries. In 1927, Aschheim and Zondek found a convenient 
source of ‘‘oestrogen" in the urine of pregnant animals. Four closely 
allied ocstrogens, collectively known as oestrin, have been isolatcxl 
and cliemically identified, and from the ovary is derived a fiftli and 
most active, oestradiol. A related substance, progestenone, is found in 
the corpus luteum which forms in the ovary alter the escajic of the 
ovum, and is concerned with preparation for, and rnaintenaiux' ol’, 
pregnancy. Four chemically similar androgens, or male sex hormones, 
have also been identified. Marrian (1930) has pointed out that both 
male and female hormones occur in animals of either sex, and they 
have been detected in plants also; a single substance may act as 
male or female hormone according to conditions. The sex lu)rmones 
mentioned above arc all sterols, derivatives of the liydroi arbon phen- 
anthrene; they are closely related to vitamin D, which is slightly 
oestrogenic, and to the cancer-producing substances isolattnl from 
coal-tar by Kennaway and others. Howciver, the sterol structure is 
not necessary for oestrogenic activity, f(»r Dodds and his colleagues 
have synthesized powerfully oestrogenic substances of a much simpler 
hydrocarbon type. 

Work on the sex hormones, and on j^ituitary secretion, has led to 
an understanding of the complicated hormonic pattern of the female 
sex cycle, and valuable therapeutic possibilities have been opened up. 
Useful tests for pregnancy depend on the recognition in urine of 
hormonic substances released into the circulation from the placenta. 

Active preparations have been made recently of the hormones of 
tlie cortex of the adrenal gland, and have been found by Kendall to 
contain a mixture of stcrol-like substances, for which the cortex 
appears to be a factory or storage depot. Cortical deficiency is known 

* Cameron, Recent Advances in Endocrinology, 4 th cd. Ix>ndon, 1940. 
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medically as Addison’s disease, and experimental removal of the 
cortex leads to death in a few days. 

The hormone of the parathyroid glands was first extracted in active 
form by Collip, in 1924, and was found to be apparently of protein 
nature. It regulates calcium and phosphorus metabolism. Deficiency 
of the hormone leads to lowered blood calcium; this may bring about 
tetany, a hyperexcitability of the nervous system, with attacks of 
muscular spasm, which often used to occur after surgical removal of 
a diseased thyroid gland, owing to removal of the unrecognized 
parathyroid glands also. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of recent work on the hormones 
is the recognition of the overriding and co-ordinating role of the 
l}itaitary gland. Pituitary hormones arc resi)i)nsible for evoking the 
secretion of the ocstrogens and androgens, and the formation of the 
corpus luteum, thus determining the onset of puberty, the main- 
tenance o^'Mie female sex cych*, and the course of events in pregnancy. 
A pituitary 1‘aclor is responsible for the onset of lactation, and its 
effects can be demonstrated on the mammary glands of a female 
animal without ovaries or even of a male animal. Pituitary secretion 
also affects the thyroid gland and adrenal cortex. Pituitary' extracts 
t(‘nd to raise body metabolism as a whole, increasing the amount of 
fat oxidized, but depressing carbohydrate consumption. The pituitary 
hormones have not yet been chemically identified; they appear to be 
of protein nature. 

The group of hormones is extended by some w liters to include, 
under the name of ncurocrines, the substances whicii arc involved in 
the chemical transmission of influences from nerve endings to effector 
C(‘lls.‘ Such a substance is acetyl choline, known since 1867. In 1906 
it was found that acetyl choline causes, when introduced into the 
circulation, a sharp but transient fall in blood pressure, due to 
temporary dilatation of the arterioles. This and other reactions pro- 
duced by acetyl choline were found to resemble in general those 
caused by stimulating the vagus nerve or other nerves of the parasym- 
pathetic system, and Loewi and Navratil concluded that acetyl choline 
is probably the chemical transmitter of the nerve impuls(\ Owing to 
the presence of a specific hydrolysing enzyme, acetyl choline is ex- 
tremely short-lived in the tissues, and it was not isolated from animal 
sources until Dale and Dudley obtained it from spleen in 1929. Just 
as acetyl choline seems to be released at the nerve endings of tlic 
parasympathetic system, so a transmitter substance is produced by 

* Lovatt Evans, loc, cit. 
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stimulation of the sympathetic system. It has been named ‘\sym- 
pathin’' by Cannon, to whom much of the work on the subject is due. 
In many ways, it resembles adrenalin, the hormone of the medulla of 
the adrenal gland, e.g. in raising blood pressure, and rale of heart 
beat, but the tw^o are thought to be co-operating rather than identical 
substances. 

Modern physiology and biochemistry are slowly working their way 
into medicine, while clinical medicine is not only formulating problems 
but also giving information to the underlying sciences. As an example 
wc may take ga««tric phenomena.' The recent story is based on 
William Beaumont’s old work on the gastric processes in the stomach 
of a man with a gun-shot w^ound (1833), Bernard’s investigations on 
the alimentary' canal, and Pavlov’s later experiments on the digestive 
glands, linking together physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. ^ 
The advent of radiology, and the use in 1897 by Cannon ofan opacpie 
meal containing bismuth, have enabled clinicians to examine the 
alimentary tract in a way impossible before. 

The influence of diet is illustrated by the work of Minot of Harvard, 
who found in 1926 that pernicious anaemia, formerly usually fatal, was 
curable or held in check by feeding the patient on liver, or injecting 
liver extract. Castle in 1928 found that meat products from a normal 
stomach possessed similar properties, and Mclcngracht in 1 935 showed 
that the pyloric glands of the pig’s stomach also contain this anti- 
anacmic factor, which appears to be normally formed in the stomaidi, 
absorbed from the intestine, and stored in the liver. Another examjDle of 
practical medicine interacting w ith theoretical physiology is miner’s 
cramp. Men doing heavy work in a hot atmosphere sweat profusely, and 
lose much salt in the sweat; if they drink fresh water the body fluids 
become too dilute, and disabling cramps result. Miners and stokers 
have a natural craving for heavily salted foods, and recently, on the 
suggestion of physiologists, have found it possible to avoid cramp by 
drinking a weak salt solution instead of water. 

Since the early editions of this book appeared much work has been 
done on ultra-microscopic viruses. Many human dist^ases, such as 
small-pox, yellow-fever, measles, influenza and the common cold, 
now recognized as due to viruses, have long been studied; and in 
cattle, foot-and-mouth disease, in dogs, distemper, in plants, tulip- 

' Sec p. 258; also J. A. Rylr, Chapter vii in Bnckf»round to Modern Science, Cambridge, 

1930* 

* Pavlov, The Work of the Digestive Glands, London, kjio. 

* Kenneth M. Smith, F.R.S., The Virus, Cambridge, 1940. 
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break, potato-leaf-roll, and tobacco-mosaic, are some of the best- 
known examples of affections now referred to viruses. 

While bacteria can be filtered from the fluids containing them by 
unglazed porcelain, or compressed infusorial earth, viruses pass such 
fillers with the liquids. In 1892 Ivanov^ki proved this fact with 
tobacco-mosaic, and it was rediscovered by Beizcrinck seven years 
later. Loefller and Frosch showed the same phenomenon wath foot- 
and-mouth disease. However, special filters can now be made of 
collodion films, prepared by the action of amyl alcf>liol and acetone 
on nitro-ccllulose, and possessing minute pores of regular size, which 
can be measured by the rate of flow of water through a given area 
of film. 

'Fhese films give one method of estimating the size of virus particles, 
thougli clilficulty arises from differences in shape — c.g. rods and 
sj)hercs. Other methods depend on photography, on the ultra-violet 
microscojic, on a high-power centrifuge, and on an electron micro- 
scope, in wtiich a magiietir field acts on electronic rays in vacuo. The 
results agree adequately with each other. Particles arc found ranging 
Irom those which approach small bacteria in size, say 300 millimicrons, 
to those of foot-.uid-moiilh disease, tlic smallest yet measured — about 
10 milliniicrons--a millimicron being the millionth of a millimetre. 

riie cliicf problem which confronts us is tlie nature of the virus — is it 
a minute living organism or a large chemical molecule? W. M. Stanley, 
an American working at Princeton, using the chemical method of 
“salting out'h obtained from a suspension of tob;u co-mosaic virus 
a protein of high molecular weight which had all the properties of the 
virus. This })rolein has crystalline affinities, and some viruses are 
regular crystals. At the same time they have some of the properties of 
living organisms; the disca.scs they cause are infectious, and the virus 
particles re])roducc themselves in the new host. Gortner and Laidlaw' 
independently have put forward the view^ that viro«;cs arc a highly 
specialized form of parasitic organism. We may perhaps visualize a 
naked nucleus using the host’s protoplasm. 

There is so much to be said for both the chemical and biological 
theories that we may perhaps follow Kenneth Smith who wTites: 
“There is no precise definition of a living thing or exact criterion of 
life. Wc cannot do better here than quote a remark made over 2000 
years ago by Aristotle: ‘Nature makes so gradual a transition from 
the inanimate to the animate kingdom that the boundary lines which 
separate them arc indistinct and doubtful.’” Let us then leave this 
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Viruses problem, at present indeterminate, and regard viruses as border-line 
entities, at all events until more evidence is eivailablc. 

The methods by which viruses travel arc various. Within an animal 
host, they may move through the blood, nerves, or lymph, according 
to the kind of virus, while the transmission from one host to another 
is often a complex process, and its investigation may involve extensive 
and sometimes unsuccessful experiments. Some viruses ar<' water- 
borne, and some air-borne. The virus of epidemic influenza retains 
its infective power for periods up to one hour when suspended in 
droplets of water floating in air. A plant virus causing tobacco-necrosis 
is an example of an air-borne infection. Sometimes a wound is 
necessary for entry into a new liost, e.g. a scratch on an animal, or 
a bruised root-hair in a plant. Some viruses are carried by inset t 
vectors, such as the greenfly, or aphis, which feeds on roses, and mf)st 
of these carrier insects extract the sap and get the infection by 
means of a long sucking beak. Virus diseases of tomatoes and orna- 
mental plants arc conveyed by insects known as thrips, while the virus 
of louping-ill in sheep, and that of red-water in cattle, are carried by 
ticks. Kenneth Smith has discovered a plant disease to produce which 
two viruses arc needed, one borne by insects and one otherwise. Tliesi' 
are merely examples, but they serve to show how diverse! and how 
complex these relations arc. 

The method of conveyance is still unknown in many cases, both in 
plants and animals. The problem set us by foot-and-mouth disease is 
specially difficult. In some epidemics there seems to be no mechanical 
connection between one outbreak and anotlier. (k)rnmoa insects se em 
not to be responsible; the infection may travel against the wind, so it 
is probably not wind borne. Possibly some animal, such as the rabbit, 
the rat, or the hedgehog, should sometimes be blamed, while the 
suggestion has been made that the virus is carried on the feet of 
migratory flocks of starlings, coming from the Continent. I'his idea is 
supported by the fact that sudden outbreaks rarely occur in Scotland, 
where migratory starlings do not go. 

Immunity Experiments on the nature of viruses, and on llieir mode of trans- 
mission, enable us to make better attempts than would otherwise be 
possible, to prevent and control their ravages, though some early 
empirical methods were successful. In Chapter vii an account is 
given of the introduction of inoculation for small-pox, and the later 
change to vaccination, first tried by Benjamin Jesty, and examined 
more fully by Edward Jenner. An infectious disease is often found to 
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make the sufferer immune to further attacks, and the cow-pox or 
vaccine used by jenner, a weak strain of tlic sma!l-pox virus, producing 
a mild local disease, is able to immunize the body against the virulent 
infection, probably by the formation of the same protective antibodies 
which arc effective after small-pox itself. Similarly, Pasteur prepared 
weakened strains of rabies virus from the s]>inal cords of infected 
rabbits, and these weakened strains, if injected soon after exposure 
to the disease, were found to produce protective antibodies before the 
virulent strain could multiply. 

The nature of the complex process called immunity is still far from 
clear. The discovery of ‘'antitoxin'’ in the serum of animals im- 
munized to tetanus was made by Behring and Kitasaio in 1890, and 
was soon follow^ed by observations which showed that the ability of 
an animal to produce antitoxins is a very general phenomenon. 

Paul lihrlich, chemist and bacteriologist, wdio was responsible for 
much of the early work on immunity, showed in 1891 that the 
vegetable j)njtelus ricia and abrin each caused the production of a 
specific antitoxin when injected into animals. 

By the end of the nineteenth <*eutury, it was recognized that the 
body reacts to the injection of liacteria and many otlicr substances of 
a protein nature by developing ncAv tompounds which neutralize 
the substance injected. 'Fhese new' substances appear in the blood and 
body tissues and are known as “antibodies”; fhe substances capable 
of causing this reaction are called “antigens”. 

More recently, the chemical basis of the specific properties of 
antigens has been demonstrated by Landsiciner,wdioj a epared artificial 
antigens by coupling diazotized aromatic amines widi proteins, and 
showed that the specificity was determined by tlu" diazotized amine 
and not by the protein moiety of the molecule (1917). A further ad- 
vance was made in 1923 by Heidelbcrger and Avery, who found 
that the “soluble specific substances'’ of the pneumococcus which 
act as antigens w ere chemically distinct, nitrogen-free polysaccharides. 

The reactions between antigen and antibexly arc dilTicult of inter- 
pretation; immune reactions have been (*xplained as the comliination 
of oppositely charged colloidal particles, or as adsorption ])hcnomcna. 
Ehrlich maintained that acttial chcmic f combination in definite pro- 
])ortions took place between antigen and antibody. Later work by 
Heidelbcrger and Kendal (1935) gives strong evidence of the chemical 
union of antigen and antibody in multiple proportions, and according 
to Heidelbcrger it is possible to express this union in terms of the law s 
of classical chemistrv 
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Immunity Some virus diseases, such as foot-and-mouth disease in cattle and 
influenza in man, may show a variety of different strains, and im- 
munity to one strain may not protect from others. But recently a 
vaccine was produced in Copenhagen which it was hoped would 
protect from the three main strains of foot-and-mouth virus. 

Dunkin and Laidlaw found that the virus of distemper in dogs, 
weakened by formaldehyde, still gave a certain immunity which 
could be confirmed by subsequent injections of active virus. A second 
method depends on a double injection of active virus on one side of 
the animal, and of immune scrum on the other. 

Oceanography The work on oceanography described in Chapter vii has been 
followed by more recent investigations, especially in the ecology of 
fish. The migrations offish are both of biological interest and also of 
practical importance in commercial fisheries^ Usually vee find a 
spawning movement towards a definite area, generally up-stream, 
then a dispersion down-stream in search (;f food. As examples we may 
take the cod and plaice in the North Sea, where the eggs and larvae 
arc pelagic, and the salmon, which deposits its eggs in the upper 
reaches of rivers and streams, moves down to the sea, and back when 
mature to the same waters, thus showing individual memory. 

The European eel spends its adult life in fiesh waters and (as shown 
by Johannes Schmidt) migrates thousands of miles to spawn in the 
deep water of the Sargass9 Sea. Schmidt also found that finir other 
species of eel, which inhabit Sumatra, breed in a deep trough lying 
off the w’est coast, where they find near at hand water of the riglit 
depth (5000 metresj and appropriate salinity. 

Many sea fish feed on diatoms and other minuU* organisms, which 
as stated in Chapter vii, arc collectively known as plankton. A study 
of the prevalence and drift of plankton in the sea, shows where food, 
and therefore fish, will later be found, and further information has 
accumulated since that Chapter was written. Much work has also 
been done, especially by Professor A. C. Hardy of Hull, on the drift 
of insects in the air over the North Sea.^ 

Genetics^ Since the earlier tliscoveries on cytology and chromosomes de- 
scribed above, much new work has V)cen done, which has helped 

‘ L. S. Russell, “Fish migration Biological Rei.\ Cambridge, Phil. .Soo. July, 0)37- 
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forward the science of genetics, and begun to affect the practical art 
of the plant and animal breeders. 

Chromosomes, bearing the hereditary factors or genes, occur in 
pairs in every cell, and in every cell-division each chromosome splits 
in half to reproduce the same number of pairs in the two new cell 
nuclei. But in the formation of reproductive cells the pairs of chromo- 
somes separate, one going to each new cell, a process termed mciosis. 
The number of chromosomes in a reproductive cell is considered basic, 
and is called the "‘haploid” number. When fertilization occurs, two 
haploid numbers are brought together by the union of two nuclei, and 
the resulting new individual is said to be “diploid” in chromosome 
number. But multiplication of the chromosomes, or polyploidy, may 
take place, and more than two haploid sets may appear in the new 
vegetative cells. Thus there may appear triploids, tetraj)loids, etc., 
when the cells contain three or four or more times the haploid chromo- 
some number. Polyploidy occurs, for example, in wheat, in oats, and 
ill cultiv O, ^ ^Viiits. Thus sweet cherries arc diploids, plums are hexa- 
ploids, while apjdes may be somewhat complex diploids or triploids. 
The j)olyploid state greatly affects questioiLs of sterility; if a polyploid 
has an odd number of ( hromosomes in its vegetative cell which cannot 
be equally halved in the formation of reproductive cells, then irregu- 
larities in chromosi^mc distribution arc bound to take place, generally 
leading to sterility. For instance, in the genus Prunus, the odd multiple 
polyploids arc so highly sterile that they produce no fruit, and are 
grown as flowering ornaments only. Many varieties of fruit, such as 
C'ox’s Orange Pippin among apples, various ph;:ns and all sweet 
cherries, arc unable to fertiliz(* themselves, and need ti’C near presence 
of .some other variety to set their fruit. 

Progress has been made in solving the question of sex determination, 
in which two factors, hereditary and developmental, arc involved. 
The suggestion set forth above to explain the near equality in 
the numbers of boys and girls is now known to be true. In man, 
and in various other groups of animals, all female germ cells carry 
the female quality only, while half the male cells carry maleness 
and half fcmalencss. In other groups of animals the relation is 
reversed and the female has both kinds of germ cells. '1 he chromo- 
somes which determine sex have, in some cases, been identified 
microscopically. F'or example, in the fruit fly Drosophila^ on which 
so much genetic work has been done, the sex chromosomes arc 
visible in the cells of the male in an unequal pair, one being hooked 
in shape. 

Developmental fax lors in sex determination have been investigated 
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Genetics especially by Crew,' who has described the reversal of sex in fowls. 

The sex hormones play a part here. The case of the ‘‘ freemartin” may 
be recalled — where a heifer calf is rendered sterile by the hormones 
of the twin bull calf. The potentially hermaphrodite larvae of the sea- 
creature, BonelUay grow into male or female adults according as they 
attach themselves during development to another female or to the 
sea-floor. Chemically, like viruses, their chromosomes arc composed 
of nucleo-protcin, and the genes in the chromosomes, again like 
viruses, either reproduce themselves or persuade the rest of the cell 
to reproduce them. 

The precise chemical stage of metabolism alfceted by a gene is now' 
known in some cases. Thus in the mouse a gene has been discovered 
which causes dwarfing; the dw^arf mice lack the cells that produce 
tw'o pituitary hormones, and grow normally if the hormones arc 
injected. A biochemical account of the action (^f tliirty-five genes con- 
cerned in the production of fiow'cr pigments has been supplied by 
Miss Scott Mc^ncrieff. The gene causing albinism leads to (he absence 
of a pigment-producing enzyme from the cells of albino animals. 
A number of genes are known wdiich arc lethal to the organism, some 
preventing any development, others bringing it to an untimely end, 
as in plants wdiich inherit genes inhibiting chlorophyll formation. 

In this field the sciences of genetics and biochemistry now interact 
usefully; the geneticist helping the biochemist to analyse, metabolic 
processes into successive stages, and the biochemist suggesting to the 
geneticist what genes are doing, and perhaps ultimately what they 
arc. It is the duty of the biophysicist and biochemist to describe the 
phenomena of life as far as may be in terms of physics and chemistry, 
but there are still regions where, for the time at any rate, these 
explanations remain insufficient. For instance, as Sherrington insists,* 
the development of the various bodily organs in the embryo takes 
place before the function for which the organ is designed can be 
brought into play; all the complex structure of the eye is built up 
before the eye can sec. Sensation and consciousness too arc beyond 
physics and chemistry. 

In the study of reproduction it is found that fertilization consists 
of two processes, stimulation of the ovum and the union of the egg and 
sperm nuclei. The process was first described in 1875 by Oscar Hcrt- 
wig, who watched a sperm cell entering the egg of an cchinoderrn 
and saw the fusion of the two nuclei. Stimulation may sometimes be 


* F. A. E. Crf‘w, Genetics of Sexuality^ Cainhridgi*, 

* Sir Charles Sherrington Man on his Nature, Clanibridgc, 1 940. 
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cfFectcd partheno-gcnetically, and on this process much new work 
has been done; Spemann, for instance, having produced artificial 
twins. If a developing ovum divides by falling into two halves, it 
forms “identical twins”, while if two ova are fertilized simultaneously 
“fraternal twins” result, which may be no more alike than any two 
children of the same parents. 

For this work Spemann used modern metlujds of micro-surgery, 
investigating newts, since technical difficulties occur in such work on 
mammals. Pieces of tissue in special parts of an embryo (letcrminc 
the course of development, and are called by Spemann “organiza- 
tion centres”. 'Fhey seem to contain active chemical substances which 
give the necessary stimulus. For instance one of the “organizers” in 
Amphibia is chemically a sterol, like the sex hormones, vitamin D, 
and certain cauccr-prodiicing substances. 

Ihc further development of embryos has been traced, among others, 
l)y Vogt of Zurich, who touched gastrulating embryos with dye, and 
then watched the changes in the coloured cells. The study of the food 
suj>))ly of embryos was sim])lificd by the collection of the known facts 
iii Ne edham’s book on chemical embryology.^ 

Th(' rediscovery, about 1900, of Mendel’s work, was followed by 
*i controversy b( tween Meudcliaus led bv Bateson and Biometricians 
l(xl by Karl Pearson and Weldon, who held the strict Darwinian view 
that evolution jnoceeded from small and continuous variations. Later 
years have seen the synthesis oflhesc two opposing views, largely by 
I he work of R. A. Fisher, who has made a new tool for research by his 
work in mathematical statistics, 'fo test whether a set of facts con- 
forms to Mendeliaii rules we now use the mathcviatical criteria 
invented by Pearson, and for examples of Mendeliaii inheritance in 
m.in, we turn to Pearson’s collection of data. A sonicwhat speculative 
evolutionary theory based both on Darwinism and Meudelism has 
been developed mathematically by Norton, Haldane, Fisher and 
Wright, the gene rather than the individual being llie chief unit. The 
study of the genetics of natural populations, started oy 'rsctvcrikov, 
has shown that in rac^s apparently homogeneous large numbers of 
recessive genes may exist. The rate of natural selection will be higher 
the greater the varieties in a population, for the faster will the unfit 
be eliminated ; according to Fisher, tlu rate of increase in fitness is 
proportional to the genetic variance. 

The mutations which arc the basis of Mendclian development often 
occur normally, some being explicable by chromosome events. But 

' J. Needham, Qunikal Embryology Cambridge, 1931. 
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Muller has found that in Drosophila the action of X-rays causes an 
increase in the number of mutations. 

Recent discoveries of the remains of fossil man-like apes and ape- 
like nicyri have gjvcn evidence on human evolution..* Fossils fijpm Java 
and China show much similarity, but the Chinese Pithecanthropus 
Pekinesis suggests a slightly higher grade of development. Other 
palaeontological evidence of the origin of the Hominidac Is found in 
clryopithccinc fossils in the Tertiary deposits called Miocene and 
Pliocene. In some species of these fossils an approach to the special 
characters of modern anthropoid apes is seen, and this suggests that 
the divergence of the line leading to the Hominidac from that of the 
anthropoid apes, must have occurred in early Miocene times. 

Recently discovered fossil apes from South Africa emphasize the 
possibilities of the Dryopithecinac as ancestors of the Hominidac, 
though a gap still exists needing more palaeontological discoveries to 
fill it. But the new material of the Pithecanthropus group serves to 
f>oiut to its hominid status; in particular the limb bones are com- 
parable with those of modern man. Thus it is probable that the Pithe- 
canthropus group gave the basis for the development of later types 
of man, an aberrant line being the Neanderthal type of later 
Mousterian date. 

Passing to a consideration of fossils in general, we observe that, 
while Cambrian rocks, such as arc found in North Wales, contain 
examples of most of the main groups, the fossil record fails below the 
beginning of Cambrian rimes. Somewhere between the Cambrian 
age, perhaps 500 million years ago and that of the oldest njcks, which 
radio-active evidence places at about 2000 million years, life must 
have appeared on the Earth.^ The problem of the origin of life is still 
unsolved. The spontaneous generation of bacteria and other germs 
was disproved by Spallanzani and Pasteur (pp. 186, 264). It has 
been suggested that living matter may have been brought to the 
Earth from other planets. But no living organism could survive the 
intense and deadly short-wave radiaition of space, from which we are 
protected by atmospheric oxygen, 'riicrcfore life must have begun on 
the Earth; and the discovery of viruses, bodies much smaller and pre- 
sumably simpler tha^^ bacteria — living material on an almost mole- 
cular scale — reopens the old question. We can but ask “What are the 
environmental requirements of simple bodies like viruses, and can 

* W. E. Lc Gros Clark, ** Palaeontological evidence bearing on human evolution”, 
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they be found in primordial inorganic matter?” The electron micro- 
scope may help, but there, for the time, the problem raiust rest. 

One of the most important branches of physiology is the study of 
the nervous system. In an organism, as in a nation, efficiency and 
progress depend on common action among the units, and the nerves 
are the oi^aiis of communication between the units, and thus the 
chief factors in physiological synthesis. In this field, the modern 
pioneer work was done by Sir Charles Sherrington in the years from 
1906 onwards. Dr Adrian has given me the following paragraphs: 

In most complex animals the nerve cells and their delicate protoplasmic 
extensions form a central mass which communicates wuth other parts of the body 
by the peripheral nerve fibres. I’liese are the channels by which mcssai^es pass from 
the sense organs (or receptors) to the central nervous svstem, and from it to the 
muscles and glands. 'Phe activity of the nerve fibres is artompanied by small 
changes of eh‘cti ic potential at their surface, and the investigation of these changes 
(aided in recent years by llie introduction of valve amplification) has shown what 
kind of mess'>res the fibres transmit. Btith sensory and motor messages comist of 
a s<*ri^s ol brief “ impulses ’ differing little from one another but spaced close 
tf)gt ther or far apart according to the intensity of the stimulus. But this tells us 
little of what goes on in the central nervous s>*stem, and the outstanding problem 
is to discover how the incoming messages arc co-ordinated there and the outgoing 
built up in such a way that the animal i<*sponds as a w'hole wath the approj>riate 
im»vcments. 

'To solve this completely would mean accounting for tin* entire behaviour of an 
animal in physiological terms, but Slierrington has shown that a great deal of the 
“integrative action” of the nervous system can be made intelligible by the study 
of the simple reflexes and their interaction. For example, an orderly movement is 
only possible if the contraction of one group of muscles is airompanied by the 
relaxation of muscles antagonistic to it, and tins is brought ab* » " by a dual effect 
of the incoming message which excites certain nerve cells and dcpi sses or “inhibits” 
*>lhers. Again the lime relations of the inhibitory and excitatory states have been 
shown to account for the smooth precision w'ith wliich on».; reflex may surcced 
another. This work, initiated by Sherrington, has focused attention on the reflex 
as a key to the knowledge of nervous organization and fw'ith Pavlov’s work) has 
been responsiiblc fur tlic mechanistic trend in recent psyehologioal theory. 

The highest part of the central nervous system, the brain, is de- 
veloped in coimcctioji with the '‘distance receptors”, as Sherrington 
calls them, the senses of sight and hearing, which put the animal into 
touch with distant objects. Mental functions have their scat in a part 
of the brain called the cerebrum, and .'‘specially in its cortex. By 
stimulation of limited regions of the cortex, localized movements of 
the limbs, etc. are produced; the effects of electrical stimuli were first 
investigated by Fritsch and Hitzig in 1870, and the areas of the cortex 
were mapped out and its reactions studied later, especially by Horsley, 
Sherrington, Graham Brown and Head. 
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The Nervous Another part of the brain, the cerebellum, has been shown to be 
System concerned with balance, posture and movement, and the complicated 
co-ordinations needed for them. It acts in response to stimuli received 
from the muscles of the body and from the labyrinth of the car. 

The involuntary nervous system, which controls the unconscious 
bodily functions, was first investigated thoroughly by Gaskell (1886- 
1889) and Langley (1891 etseq.)^ who showed that, thougli it possesses 
a certain degree of subsidiary independent action, it is essentially an 
outflow from the cercbro-spinal system and under its general control. 

Pavlov (1910^ pointed out that it may be unnecessary to introduce 
psychological ideas, which is usually done as soon as the higher 
ncrv'ous functions are studied. The certain and unconditioned reflexes 
of the simpler functions pass into more comph^x reflext:s conditioned 
by other factors, but the method of observing stimulation and resultant 
action may still be applied. A phenomenon which has been associated 
regularly with food may itself produce the reflex action proper to 
food: the dinner-bell may cause one's mouth to water. This method 
does not touch the problem of the ultimate nature of the intervening 
consciousness, but it has led to the dev(‘lopment of a school of 
psychology called behaviourism, which, like physiology, ignores 
^ consciousness in its investigations.^ 

P^cholagy The application of experiment to psychology, initiated by Weber 
and others in the nineteenth century, enabled later w^orkWs to develop 
a type of psychology w'hich could definitely be chisscd among the 
natural sciences.^ The acuteness of sight, taste, smell and feeling can 
be measured by mechanical devices. More com])lcx tests of the same 
kind can e.stimate memory, attention, association, reasoning and 
other faculties; while another set of tests deals with fatigue, reaction 
to stimulus, and co-ordination between hand and eye. As an example 
we may instance the experiments of Miss Kellor of Chicago on the 
effects of emotion on respiration, as a result of which she found that 
negresses are less affected than white women. In all such investiga- 
tions, psychology is using the objective and analytic method of natural 
science. 

While pure physiologists studied the physics and chemistry of 
muscular contraction, of glandular secretion, of the conduction of 
nervous impulses and their connection with the central nervous 
system, those interested in psychology worked at the mental aspect 


* Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes , Eng. trans., Oxford, 1927. 

* G. H. Myers and F. C. Bartlett, Text-Book of Experimental Psychohgyy Parts x and a, 
Cambridge, 1925. 
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of these same physical manifestations. For instance, the investigations 
of Sir Henry Head on such affections as aphasia arc of far more than 
merely medical interest. A large number of new psychological facts 
were obtained by neurologists during the War of 1914-1918 from the 
study of the mental effects of localized injuries. 

The associationist school of Herbart, the Mills and Bain, regarded 
the Self or Ego not as a pre-existing source of psychological repre- 
sentations, as did the older orthodox view, but as pieced together by 
the association of discrete ideas. The physiology of the “conditioned 
reflexes”, initiated by Pavlov, carried this line of thought further, 
and led naturally to the psychology of behaviourism developed by 
J. B. Watson in 1914 and the following years. The fundamental ideas 
were outlined in 1894 and 1900 by Lloyd Morgan, a British psy- 
chologist who founded the American school of animal psychology. 

These investigators broke away from the prevalent interpretation 
of the actions of animals in terms of supposed consciousness, and set 
to work iu oij'.ri VC their behaviour, and later on that of men, objectively 
as the facts of physics and chemistry are observed. No one from Out- 
side can detect a being’s consciousness, sensation, perception or will; 
they must l)e ignored in the study of stimulus and response. If his 
cornea be touched, a man blinks, but the observer knows nothing 
about the intervening feeling of irritation. 

In a new-born babe the number of unlearned responses is small, 
comj)rising only such fundamental actions as breathing, crying, etc. 
Fear is only excited by loud sounds or a sudden failure in support. 
But the child soon learns also to fear any conditions wliich accompany 
these things a few times, whether there is any real c< iinection or not. 
Tims conditioned reflexes are built up. Once established, they can 
only be removed by a slow process of “unconditioning”, whereby the 
automatic association is broken. 

According to Watson, thought is a secondary product, which is 
slowly gained through the habit of language, as skill in tennis or golf 
is acquired by muscular activity. A child talks to himself its a reflex 
action from external stimuli; mental imagery builds itself round the 
words, and gradually he finds it better to stop talking aloud. But 
always a stimulus is supposed to produce rudimentary 01 suppressed 
speech. We talk and then we think — it indeed wx think at all. 

That there is some truth in this theory no one who listens to tea- 
table chatter or to political debate can deny, and, from the point of 
view of psychology, there is much to be learned from it. But its philo- 
sophic import should not be over-valued. As a man is regarded as 
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Psychology a machine by the definitions of mcclianics, so to the behaviourist he 
is merely a nexus of stimuli and responses, because behaviourism, by 
its own definitions and axioms, is merely the study of the relations 
between stijnuli and responses. In so far as behaviourism is a success, 
it gives evidence that its assumptions will lead to results in accordance 
with facts, but, as in other similar eases, the evidence of the ultimate 
reality of those assumptions, for Avhat it is worth, is metaphysical and 
not scientific. 

Modern psychology is acquiring a practical application in the 
problems of indu.^rry. Industrial operations have to be performed by 
human beings subject to emotions, prejudices and impulses, and, for 
the most part, very little swayed by reason or “enlightened self- 
interest”. It is the function of the industrial psychologist to study 
such factors, as w^ell as simpler ones such as bodily fatigue, and to 
wSO adjust manufacturing operations that work shall cause as little 
weariness and as little repugnance as may be. 

Each person has a natural rhythm of his own, and a definite rate 
of periodic movement in activity; it is necessary to take such indi- 
vidual peculiarities into account if the best results arc to be obtained. 
The manual processes in factories have been studied closely, especially 
in America, and modifications introduced which have simplified the 
workman’s movements or made them more rhythmical, thus saving 
him fatigue and increasing his rate of output. 

Similarly, educational psychology V)egan to make an ohservalioiial 
and experimental study of the child’s mind. Tests of mciUal activity 
and alertness were devised, and some indications gained as to means 
of detecting special aptitudes likely to be of use in deciding on the 
child’s future. 

Psychology also became increasingly important in medicine. 
Hitherto attempts to find material changes in the brain to correspond 
with the changes which take place in the mind have met with little 
success, and physiological and pathological tests may detect nothing ab- 
normal even in the complete disorganization of the ideas and emotions 
which occurs in insanity. There is little doubt that physical changes flo 
occur with every change of mood or thought, but, until wc know about 
them, w^e must describe the mind and its disorders in psychological 
terms. Modern psycho-pathology covers a much wider field than its 
name would imply, for the Study of the abnormal helps to reveal the 
normal. Its development is largely due to the widespread interest 
created. by the work of Freud, who studied unconscious actions and 
their causes in a way which led to the mode of examination of the 
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mind known as psycho-analysis. Freud’s work strengthened the idea 
of determinism in modern psychology, explaining everything, from 
our most trivial mistakes to our most cherished beliefs, as due to the 
operation of powerful instinctive forces, which mature with the body 
and may be the cause of mental ill-health if their development is 
checked or distorted. 

Another application of psychology, which may or may not give 
results of scientific value, is the so-called psychical research. Among 
the phenomena of ‘"spiritualism*’ are doubtless many due to self- 
deception and even conscious and deliberate fraud. But, in the view 
of some competent obscr\'ers, when deception and fraud are elimi- 
nated, then' remains an unexplained residue which is worthy of 
scientific investigation. S])ccial aptitudes, and experience of both 
hysteria and the art of the conjuror, are needed in diosc who set out 
to examine these phenomena. Much careful work is described in the 
publications ol the Society for l^sychical Research, but no consensus 
of compctcuc M[nnion has yet been obtained either in favour of or 
against a spiritualistic int(‘rprelatiou. Till more knowledge properly 
attested by critical mcth<jds has been accumulated, judgment should 
b(‘ held in sus])eiise. 

Ill the history of biology, vitalism and •ncchanisrn have alternated 
with ea('h other for the last three hundred years. In Descartes’ 
dualism, man’s body, in contradistinction to his soul, was held to be 
purely mechanical, and indeed materialistic. The French Encyclo- 
paedists of the middle and end of the eighteenth century went further, 
and, basing their philosophy on Newtonian dynamics, held that man, 
boily and soul, w^as but a machine. This point of view w.«s criticized not 
only by orthodox theologians, but by other writers more scientifically 
effective. At the cud of tlie eighteenth century, vitalism was once more 
in the ascendant, largely owing to the iiilluence of Bichat. Xine- 
tecnth-century physiology, with Claude Bernard as its protagonist, 
together with the theory of evolution by natural selection, led to 
a reaction in the direction of determinism, specially in the school of 
German philosophic materialists and also among biologists — Haeckel 
and others. 

The more recent history of the conlpwersy has been summarized 
by Nordcnskiold ' and by Joseph Needham.^ Experimental physio- 
logists and psychologists, working on the implicit assumption that the 
laws of mechanics, physics and chemistry w^ere applicable to living 

* Loc. cit. p. 603 et .sc*q. 

^ Joseph Needham, Alan a Machine, London, 1927. 
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Is Man a matter, have continually increased the field within which mechanism 
Machine? seems an adequate explanation of vital phenomena. But some bio- 
logists, sensible of the wide areas over which ignorance still reigns, or 
impressed with the apparent purposefulness of living organisms, have 
returned to the view that the facts can only be explained by regarding 
living things as organic wholes. 

Among these observers wc may specially mention von Uexkiill 
(1922), who held that living organisms were peculiar in that they are 
units in time as well as in space, J. S. Haldane (19^3)? stressed 
the tendency of ajiimals to maintain constancy amid changes in their 
external and internal environments, and Driescli, who thought tliat 
early embryonic development can ()nly be explained by a non- 
material guiding force. Others, such as J. A. Thomson, E. S. Russell 
and W. McBride, instanced one or more among the multifarious 
phenomena of life as impossible of explanation in mechanical terms. 

Among the philosophers, E. Rignano has insisted that the essence 
of living matter is teleological — a purposiveness, a striving for a goal, 
w^hich controls the grow th and functions of the body and ol the mind 
in a w'ay quite beyond the power of the blind forces of mechanics 
and chemistry.^ He argues, for instance, that 

the living substance. . .selects from the very complex mixture of chcmic.al sub- 
stances dissolved in the nutritive liquid exactly those compounds or radirals 
capable of rcconstiucting it in the same >spt*cificiiy as before. And Uo selection, ihib 
process has a marked purfjosivc aspect. 

Now many of the arguments of the nco-vitalists rest on gaps in our 
present knowledge of biophysics and biochemistry. To rely on sucli 
temporary'' ignorance is dangerous. Some of the arguments have 
already been refuted by recent research. Others, like Rigiiano’s 
given above, might have been refuted at the time they were used. It 
would have been only necessary to point out that besides the com- 
pounds “capable of reconstructing it” the living substance is quite 
ready to absorb toxic bodies which poison it. 

Lotze argued that the function of mechanism in tlic wT^rld is 
absolutely universal and yet quite subordinate. The mechanistic view 
is the only one which supplies worMng hypotheses for the experi- 
mentalist to use. It is only “a point of view”, but within its own 
limits it is supreme. Physical science regards nature from the aspect 
of number and measurement, and the mechanistic thread of thought 
is woven into its essential structure by the mental loom which forms 
it. The teleological aspect is, and must be, foreign to science, though 

* E. Rignano, Man not c Atnchine, I^ndon, 1926. 
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it may be part of the spiritual aspect of reality, of the meaning of the 
whole process. 

Another answer was given by LawTcncc Henderson, who points 
out that the environment bears as much the mark of teleology as does 
the organism.' Life, at all events as avc know it, is only possible 
because of the exceptional chemical properties of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and the physical properties of water. Also it can only 
appear within the narrow range of conditions found in a wcjrld like 
our own where temperature, moisture and similar circumstances are 
suitable. I’hus organic teleology is merged in universal teleology. 

In spite of the great and growing success of biophysicists and bio- 
chemists in interpreting the phenomena of life in terms of physical 
and chemical conceptions, there may be an error in mechanism as 
a ])hilosophy. From Descartes onwards, mechanists assumed that 
physical science reveals reality, whereas it is only an abstraction, 
looking at reality from one yjoint of view. Hence, as a complete 
re])rcsen*:uL..* «>f reality, mechanism is periodically seen to fail, and 
naturally leads to vitalism — the idea that a spirit or soul, temporarily 
or permanently connected with the body, ccuitrols or even suspends 
]jhysical laws to some appointed end. 

The error of the vitalists seems to be that they have tried to apply 
the idea of purpose to the limited scientific problems of physiology', 
wliich by their nature can only be attacked by the analytical methods 
ol’ physical science, whereas purpose, if purpose there be, can only 
work in the organism as a whole, and perhaps only be revealed by 
a metaphysical study ol* reality, to whic h the whult' of existence is 
relevant.*^ 

Yet it must be pointed out that the recent changes in physics, wliich 
b(\gan in 1925, seemed, in later years, likely to weaken the argument 
from mechanical determinism itself. Philosophy^ has been wont to 
draw its strongest evidence for scientific determinism from physics, 
where it was tlunight lliat there was a closed circuit of mathematical 
necessity. But as will be explained later, the new wave-mechanics 
seem to suggest that tlicrc is a principle of indeterminacy at the base 
of the ultimate units or electrons, which makes an exact measure of 
both position and velocity for ever im])ossible. By this, 'inmc argue, 
the scientific evidence for philosophic actcrmiiiisrn has been broken 
down, while others hold that the principle of indeterminacy is merely 
a failure of our system of measurements to deal with such entities. 

' Thf J^'itness oj the Environment. Qiiotcd by Ncedliam, loc. cit. 

* J. S. Haldane, 7 he Sciences and Philosophy ^ Loudon, 19^9. 
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As the continued study of fossil records strengthened our confidence 
in the accuracy of the broad theory of the evolution of plants and 
animals, so the palaeontological discoveries made in the early years 
of the twentieth centuiy confirmed the truth of the general conclu- 
sions of Lyell, Darwin and Huxley about man’s place in nature. 
Moreover, much new evidence came to light about the origin of the 
anthropoid apes and of the dilferent varieties of man himself. It was 
gradually recognized that apes and men were probably differentiated 
from each other as early as the middle of Miocene times, while 
physiological evidence of their present close connection was given by 
new information about the similarity of their blood. 

In 1901 C. VV. Andrews discovered in the Egyptian Fayum fossils 
probably representing ancestors of existing mammals, and his pre- 
diction that early forms of anthropoid a])cs would also ijc found there 
was verified by Schlosscr in 1911. In the foothills of the Himalayas, 
Pilgrim found fossil apes with peculiarities of structure which suggested 
that they were the ancestors of the hominidae. In 1912 Dawson and 
Woodward discovered at Piltdown in Sussex man-like remains in 
early Pleistocene deposits associated wdtli crude Hint implements. 

Knowledge of Neanderthal man, whose bones were first discovered 
in the valley of that name in 1856, has been increased by’tlie linding 
of similar remains in other places. I’hey sugge st a being with a large 
flattened head, prominent eyebrow ridges; a coarse face, and a brain 
which, though large, was deficient in the frontal region. Neanderth.il 
man represented a species preceding and more brutal than tliat called 
homo sapienSy which includes all present races. 

The Neanderthal men were followed in Europe by the tall, long- 
skulled Cro-Magnon race, a true variety of homo sapiens. Ehe flint 
implements of these people arc of much better type, and their paintings 
on the walls of caves show considerable artistic powTr. Other races, 
contemporary or succeeding, can be distinguished, and have been 
given names — Solutrian, Magdaleniaii, and so on. I’hcn came the 
Neolithic peoples, who, in their wanderings, brought to Western 
Europe the great world-civilization of Egypt and Me.sopotamia. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century it was generally believed 
in England and France that civilizations resembling each other could 
arise quite independently among different races in separate parts of 
the world, and this belief produced a curious blindness to illuminating 
points of similarity. On the other hand, an important German school 
initiated by Ratzel (1886), and supported later by tlie work of 
Schmidt (1910) and Gracbncr (1911), traced the origin of similar 
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artistic cultures to the intermingling of peoples. This point of view Physical 

was reached independently by W. H. R. Rivers, in his classical study Anthropology 

of relationships, social organization and language in the islands of the 

Pacific. Rivers, whose early death was a serious loss to anthropology, 

called attention in 1911^ to the German work, and since then this 

theory has been adopted by observers of other arts, particularly by 

Elliot Smith in his study of embalming. Indeed, the widespread 

custom of erecting monoliths and other stone structures, orientated 

in relation to the Sun or stars, and similar to Egyptian models, is 

alone almost enough to show a common origin, not necessarily of race, 

but of civilization. 

If physical anthropology in the twentieth century has followed in the Social 
main the lines laid down by Darwin and Huxley, social anthropology Anthropology 
has struck out new roads. This is due, firstly, to a more intimate 
knowledge of the psychology of primitive peoples f)btained by men 
like Rivers from long sojourn among them; secondly, to the study of 
( ireek rebj^l n made by such authors asjanc Harrison and F. M. Corn- 
ford ; and, thirdly, to the exhaustive collection of world-wide data made 
by such anthropologists as Frazer, Rivers and Malinowski. Rivers’ 
w ork was important, not only for the facts of primitive life which he 
collected, but also for a revolution in method introduced by him. He 
found that the gt neral terms in which older enquirers put thenr 
cjuesiions were quite unintelligible to a primitive mind. It is useless 
to ask, let us say, whether or why a man may marry his deceased 
wife’s sister. One must first a.sk: ‘'Gan you marry that woman?” and 
then: “What relation are you to her and she to you?”; general rules 
must be slowly put together from single examples. Frc )m his researches 
in Oceania, Rivers concluded that a vague sense of awe and mysteiy , 
generally called mana^ is probably a more primitive source of magic 
and religion than the animism described by Tylor. 

The prolonged study of primitive forms of religion, still or lately 
extant in savage lands, led to a complete change of outlook.'^ The old 
view, both among l)elievcrs and sceptics, was that religion was a body 
of doctrine, theology if the religion is our owm, or mythology if it is 
that of other people. Ritual, w hen considered at all, was thought to 
be merely a form in which beliefs, already defined and fixed, were 
publicly expressed, while, for the most part, that “inward spiritual 
grace” which, from one point of view, constitutes the essence of 

' Presidential Address, Section //, British Association, 191 1. 

^ For example, sec Darwin and Modern Science^ Cambridge, 1909; The Sttuly of Religions^ 
by Jane Ellen Harrison, p. 494. 
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Social religion, was ignored or confused with doctrine. Further, the dogmas 
Anthropology faith formed a complete and unalterable body of doctrine 

revealed once for all to ‘mankind, and safeguarded by an infallible 
Book or an infallible Church. Mari’s only duty was to accept its 
creeds and obey its precepts. 

But as Miss Harrison says:' 

Religion always contains two factors. First a theoretical factor, what a man 
thinks about the unseen — his theology, or, if we prefer so to call it, his mythology. 
Second, what he does in relation to the unseen — his ritual. These factors rarely if 
ever occur in complete separation; they arc blended in very varying proportions. 
Religion wc have seen was in the last century regarded mainly in its theoretical 
aspect as a doctrine. Greek religion for example meant to most educated persons 
Greek mythology. Yet even a cursory examination shows that neither Greek nor 
Roman had any creed or dogma, any hard and fast formulation of belief. In the 
Greek Mysteries- only we find what wc should call a Con/ifeor; and this is not 
& confession of faith, but an avowal of rites pcrform«‘d. When thtr religion ol' 
primitive peoples came to be examined, it was speedily seen that, (hough vague 
btdiefs necessarily abound, definite creeds arc practically non-existent. Ritual is 
dominant and imperative. 

This predominance and priority of ritual over clelinitc < reed was first forced 
upon our notice by the study of savages, but it promptly and hapi»ily joined hands 
with modern psychology. Popular belief says, I think, tluTelbrc I act ; modem 
scientific psychology says, I act (or rather, react to outside siirnuhis) and so I < orne 
to think. Thus there is sot going a recurrent series: act and thought become in their 
turn stimuli to fresh acts and thoughts. 

The real “heathen in his blindnc.ss’’ docs not “bow clown to wood 
and stone”. He is busy practising m<igic. He docs not ask a god to 
send sun or rain; he dances a sun-dance, or croaks like a frog tc) bring 
the rain he has learnt to associate with lliat noise. In many totemistic 
beliefs he is closely related to some animal, which becomes endowed 
with sanctity. Sometimes the animal becomes taboo and may not be 
touched; sometimes by eating its flesh tlie savage acquires its courage 
or its strength. Rhythmic dancing, with or without the help ofalcohol, 
leads to ecstasy, which seems to give freedom to the will, and a sense 
of power transcending ordinary limits. The savage docs not pray, 
he wills. 

The relations of magic to religion and to science arc still subjects 
of controversy. Magic attempts to compel outward things to obey 
man^s will. Religion in primitive form tries to influence outward 
things by the help of God or gods. Science, with dearer insight than 
is possessed by magic, humbly studies nature’s laws, and by obeying 

* “Darwin and Modern Science,” loc. cit. p. 498 . 

• * For details see J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Creek Religions^ Cambridge, 
1903» P- *55- 
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them gains that control of nature which magic falsely imagines itself 
to have acquired. Whatever be the exact relation between the three, 
magic seems to be the primitive matrix out of which both religion and 
science emerged. 

Having thus, in his desire to work his will, developed a ritual, the 
savage uses it, in conjunction with his primitive ideas, to frame a 
mythology. He has not our distinction of subjective and objective : 
everything he experiences — sensation, thought, dream, or even a 
memory — is real and objective, though it may have dilferent degrees 
of reality. 

Herbert Spencer argued that when a savage dreamed a dream of 
his dead father he sought io account for it, and so invented a spirit- 
world. But primitive man has not Spencer's sophisticated rationality. 
'I'he dream is real to him; not so real, perhaps, as his mother who is 
still alive, but yet real. He docs not seek to account for it, he accepts 
it as true, and his father as in some sense still living. He feels a life- 
power V. itliii. iiimself: he cannot touch it, but it is real, and his father 
who is dead must have had it too. When his father died it ceased to 
inhabit his body, but it c<iines back in dreams: it is a breath, an 
image, a shade, a ghost. It is a mixture of life-cssence and separable 
phantom.^ 

"I’ylor- lias shown how the clTorts of a savage to classify common 
objects, and thus to arrive at the idea of a class, lead to the belief that 
a species is a family of beings, with a tribal god to protect them and 
a name which, in some mystic way, contains their common essence. 
Number, too, to the savage is part of the super-seiiMious world, and 
essentially mysterious and religious. ‘‘Wc can touch and see seven 
apples, but seven itself, that wonderful thing that shifts from object 
to object, giving it its scveniicss ... is a lit denizen of the upper world.'* 

W*ith this confused, super-sensuous region of dream and phantom, 
of name, image and number, is mingled the mystical experience of 
ritual, magic and rhythmic dance. The elements act and react, and 
out of the mixture of feeling and action the savage perhaps develops 
some idea of a god. 

The most striking coilection of data in social anthropology^ is to be 
found in J. G. Frazer’s great book, 77 /-’ Golden Bough, The first edition 
of two volumes published in 1890 was followed by a second edition 
in 1900, and eventually the tw'o volumes were expanded into tw'clvc. 


* Korpcrscclc or Psyche. See Wundt, Viilkfrpsjchofogif, Leipzig, vol. ii, 1900, p. i ; Jane 
Harrison, loc. cit. p. 501. 

* Primitice Culture, vol. ii, 4th cd. London, 1 903, p. ^45. 
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In this monumental work Frazer describes primitive custom, ritual 
and belief, with examples culled from archaeological inscriptions, 
ancient and mediaeval historians, modern travellers, missionaries, 
ethnologists and antliropologists — sources of varying value. Whereas 
some authorities hold that magic is the common origin of religion and 
science, Frazer believes that they come in sequence. When the direct 
control over nature sought by magic is found to fail, man turns to gods 
to give it to him, trying to influence them by worship and prayer; 
when these too prove vain, and man begins to recognize a uniformity 
in nature, he comes to the threshold of science. 

On the other hand, Bronislaw Malinowski* holds that primitive 
people keep the simple operations, which can be dealt with by 
empirical observ^ation and handed on by tradition, distinct from the 
incalculable happenings beyond their direct control, which lu'cd the 
interventionof magic, ritual and myth. The origin of religion, according 
to Malinowski, is to be sought in man’s reaction to death, and its 
essential contents are a belief in an ethical Providence and a hope of 
survival. Science arises only from slowly increasing experience gaim cl 
in the arts and crafts of life. But others hold that to a primitive mind, 
our sharp distinction between the natural and tlie supernatural is 
unknown. The control over his thoughts, which man feels himself to 
possess, is extended by the savage till he thinks he can control things 
also. The shadowy beings which appear in his dreams of his d('ad 
parents rise into shadowy gods, who must be able to control things 
too, perhaps even more effectively than he can. In the excitement of 
wine or the dance he feels his powers expand; his st)ul has become? 
inspired by these gods. Other men may be more inspired; his kings 
and priests themselves become gods. 

Sympathetic magic, which attempts to produce natural phenomena 
by imitating them or their effects, leads on to the many symbolic 
rituals of primitive religion. Most widespread of all is the drama of 
the year; seed-time, growth, destruction at harvest and resurrection 
of life in the spring, arc symbolized in countless forms tlurough many 
ages and in many lands. Man first performed ceremonies and cast 
spells to make the rain to fall, the sun to shine, and plants and 
animals to multiply. 1 hen he saw that some deeper, more mysterious 
cause must be at work, and imagined that growth and decay must be 
effects of the waxing and waning strength of divine beings. 

Such gods and their rites were specially celebrated in the lands 
which border the Eastern Mediterranean, under such names as Osiris, 

' Foundatiom of Faith and Morals ^ Oxford, 1936. 
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Tammuz, Adonis and Attis. Tammuz of the Babylonians and Syrians Social 
became the Adonis of the Greeks. Tammuz appears as the spouse of Anthropology 
Ishtar, the great mother goddess of fertility, and Adonis is the lover 
of Astarte or Aphrodite. Their union is necessary for the fertility of 
the Earth, and is celebrated by rites and mysteries in their temples. 

Similarly, Attis was the son of Cybelc, the Great Mother, Mother of 
the Gods, who had her chief home in Phrygia, and was brought to 
Rome in 204 b.g. Such a cult for instance is revealed by the excava- 
tions at Ras Shamra in Syria, and Palestine seems to liavc been 
influenced thereby.' But the writer in Genesis holds that, since God 
has set his bow in the sky, such rites are unnecessary: “While the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and he:at, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.’' 

With varieties in detail, the ceremonies of the magic culls bore a 
general resemblance to each other. Every year the death of the god, 
perhaps symbolized by the slaying of a human or animal victim, was 
mouniexi, .uid his resun ection acclaimed, sometimes on the following 
day, sometimes at a different season of the year. In some cults, the 
birth f>rthe new year, of the Sun, or of a virgin-born god representing 
the Sun, was celebrated at the winter solstice. 

Mor<‘ complex are the stories of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris as told 
by Plutarch and Herodotus, though the underlying ideas and sym- 
bolism seem to have been much the same. In Hellenistic times the 
chief Egyptian deities were Isis, Aiiubis, the god who conducted souls 
to the realm of immortal life, and Serapis, who was “deliberately 
created by Ptolemy I. . .the only god vver successt'elly made by a 
modern man”. Serapis was Osiris combined with Greek elements 
meant to unite (ireeks and Egyptians in a common worship. The 
Egyptians w^ould have none of him; but he became the Greek god of 
Alexandria, he and his consort Isis being represented on earth by the 
royal Ptolemaic pair.- 

Again, the mystery religion of Mithras, an old Persian deity, bore 
strong resemblances to that of Cybcle on the one hand and to 
Christianity on the other, a similarity which the early Christian 
Fathers could only regard as a wile of the devil. The Mithraic religion 
w'as a formidable rival to Christianity, combining as it did a solemn 
ritual wath aspirations after moral purity and a hope of immortality. 

Indeed, the issue of the conflict between the two faitlis for the conquest 
of the Roman world seems to have hung for a time in the balance. 

' The Religious Background of the Bible,}. N. Schofield, London, 1944. 

2 \V. VV. I'am, Hellenistic Civilizahon, IxMidon, 1927, p. 294. 
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Other mystery religions, resembling that of Mithras, helped it to 
fill the place left by the decay of belief in classical mythology, a decay 
which marked the centuries just before and after the birth of Christ. 
These religions all sought mystic union with the divine through rites 
of initiation and communion, clearly derived from those of more 
primitive cults. After a full discussion of innumerable instances of 
ceremonies of communion, and their connection with totemisrn and 
nature-rites among primitive peoples in many lands, Sir James Frazer 
writes : 

It is now easy to understand why a savage should desire to partake of the ilesh 
of an animal or man whom he regards as divine. By eating the body of the god 
he shares in the god*s attributes and powers. And when tlie god is a corn-god, (he 
corn is his proper body; when he is a wine-god, the juice of the grape is his blood; 
and so, by eating the bread and drinking the wine, the worshipper partak<'S of (he 
real body and blood of his god. Thus the drinking of wine in the riles of a vine- 
god like Dionysos is not an act of revelry, it is a solemn sacrament.^ 

Though beliefs change, the rincicnt ritual persists, and is sublimated 
in the sacraments of higher religions. Then comes the critical mind, 
either of a Roman philosopher or of a Prott^stant Reformer. Cicero 
says: 

\Vhen we call corn Ceres and wine Bacchus, wc use a common figure of speech, 
but do we imagine that anyone is so foolish as to believe the thing he feeds upon 
is a god? 

The mistake of the critical mind is in thinking it possible that man’s 
ritual and beliefs should depend on reason alone, when his instincts 
arc the inheritance of a million years of magic and animistic ancestors. 
In its practice, the Roman Church has never made this mistake, 
though in theory it has based its philosophy, both in the late Middle 
Ages and in the nineteenth century, on the rationalism of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Besides the formal religions and philosophies of the first Christian 
century, there was a deep and pervading undercurrent of th(’sc more 
primitive heathen rituals and beliefs mingled with the sacrificial ideas 
which are found both in these beliefs and in some (^f the Hebrew rites 
set forth in the Old Testament. In trying to understand the mental 
atmosphere of the time which saw the early development of Christianity , 
wc must not ignore this under-current of primitive and Eastern 
ideas. 

‘ The Golden Bought 3rd cd. Part v; Spirit of the Corn and Wild, vol. 11, p. 167 If. For 
a short account of the subject sec Primitive Sacramentalismj by M. J. D. Astley, Modem 
Churchman, vol. xvi, 1926, p. 294. 
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Frazer’s opinion of the Oriental elements with which Christianity 
became entangled is shown by what follows:* 

Tlie ecstatic frenzies, which were mistaken for divine inspiration, the znang[ling 
of the body, the theory of a new birth and the remission of sins through the shedding 
of blood, have all their origin in savagery, and they naturally appealed to peoples 
in w'hom the savage instincts were still strong. . . .The religion of the Great Mother, 
with its curious blending of crude savagery with spiritual aspirations, was only one 
of a multitude of similar Oriental faiths which in the later days of paganism spread 
over the Roman Empire, and by saturating the European peoples with alien ideals 
of life gradually undermined the whole fabric of ancient civilization. Greek and 
Roman society was built on the conception of the subordination of the individual 
to the community, of the citizen to the state; it set the safety of the commonwealth 
as the supreme aim of conduct, above the safety of the individual whether in this 
world or in a world to come.. . .All this was changed by the spread of Oriental 
religions which inculcated the communion of the soul with God and its eternal 
salvation as the only objects worth living for, objects in t.ornparison with which the 
prosperity and even the existence of the state sank into insignificance. .This 
obs(!s.sion lasted for a thousand years. The revival of Roman law, of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, of ancient art and literature at the close of the Middle .\gcs, marked 
the retur:. to native ideals of life and conduct, to saner, manlier views 

of the world. 'Fhc long halt in the inarch of civilization was over. The tide of 
(Oriental invasion had turned at last. 

Those who take a diiyereut view may reasonably point out that tliis 
passage begs the question at issue. If the underlying assumption of 
the mystic happens to be true, the communion of human souls with 
(iod is more important than states or nationalities. But, whatever 
may be each man’s choice between these opposite ideals of life, the 
opinion of one who, like Frazer, has done so much to advance this 
l)ranch of knowledge, must needs command attemion and respect. 

The dcc])er and more important question of the aring of modern 
historical and anthropological research on the problem of the origin 
and meaning of Christianity itself still remains a matter of discussion, 
in wliich inherited and acquired prc-conccpiions, one way or the 
other, very often condition the action of reason. It is clear that many 
of the doctrines of traditional Christianity can be paralleled closely 
by similar beliefs in the religions that preceded and accompanied its 
rise, and that many Christian rites arc the equivalents of corre- 
sponding heathen mysteries. Some hold that such similarities indicate 
that Christianity is to be classed with the mystery religious of the first 
centur>\ Others point out that the consequences of recent anthro- 
pology may be exaggerated. New*^ light has certainly been thrown on 
ihe connection of the mystery religions with earlier and more primitive 
cults, but the existence and nature of the mystery religions themselves 

‘ Loc. l it. pp. 356 et seq. 
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have always been familiar to historians and theologians. Similarity 
in form does not necessarily connote identity in origin and meaning. 
Whether we take an orthodox or an unorthodox view of Christianity, 
we must admit that modern anthropology has helped us better to 
understand the connections between psychology and fundamental 
religion — the direct consciousness of unseen divine power — on the one 
hand, and betw’ecn primitive beliefs and more developed forms of 
theology on the other. 



CHAPTER X 


THE NEW ERA IN PHYSICS 

Tl>e New Physics — Calh<xle Rays and Eicclrons — Positive or Atomic Rays — 
Radio-activity — X-Rays and Atomic Numtiers — Table of Elements — The Quan- 
tum Theory — ^'Fhc Structure of the Atom — ^Bohr’s Theory —Quantum Mechanics 
— Relativity — Relativity and Gravitation — Recent Physics — The Nuclear Atom — 
Clhcmistry. 

I’nYsicAL science continued to ffdlow the course of development 
traced in Chapter vi until the last decade, of the nineteenth century. 
It seemed as though the main framework had been put together once 
for all, and that little remained to be done but to measure physical 
constants to the increased accuracy represented by another decimal 
place, and to carry further those investigations which had seemed at 
iTitervals to be on the point of solving the problem of the structure of 
the luminiferous aether. This Newtonian system interpenetrated the 
newer physical theories during the first thirty years of the twentieth 
century, and was used, first exclusively and then concurrently, to 
interpret the experimental results. Only gradually was it found that 
entirely fresh concepts were needed. 

I’hc new physics may be said to have begun in 1895 w'ith the dis- 
covery of X-rays by Professor Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen of Munich 
(1845-19^3). Before that date many experiments had been made on 
electric discharge through gases, especially by' Faraday. Hittorf, 
Cicisslcr, Goldstein, Crookes, and then byj. J. Thomson (1856-1940), 
later Sir Joseph Thomson, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
But these experiments seemed of importance only to those with 
e.xceptional insight; Rdntgcn’s work first focused on them the chief 
attention of physicists. 

Great discoveries are made accidentally less often than the populace 
likes to think. Nevertheless it was an accident, bound indeed some- 
time to occur, yet none the less an accident, that pul Rontgen on the 
track of X-rays. Photographic plates, though protected from light, 
were found to become fogged and spoil' when kept in the neighbour- 
hood of highly exhausted glass tubes or bulbs through which electric 
discharges were passing. Hence rays of some kind which could pene- 
trate the coverings of the plates came from such discharge tubes. 

' For a general account, the successive editions (1904-1924) of the autltor's book The 
Racnt Development of Physical Science may be consulted. 
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The New Roiitgen found that a screen covered with a phosphorescent sub- 
Phystvs stance, such as potassium-platino-cyanide, became luminous near 
such a tube, and that a thick slab of metal cast a heavy shadow when 
interposed between the tube and the phosphorescent screen, while 
light substances such as thin aluminium or wood, though opaque to 
light, with these new rays cast shadows hardly visible. The absorption 
of the rays seemed roughly proportional to the thickness and density 
of the absorbent, and the rays became more penetrating the higher 
the exliauslion of the gas in the vacuum tube. Rays of an appropriate 
“hardness’' were found to throw a shadow of the bones within the 
living flesh on a phosphorescent or photographic plate, and, when the 
right technique had been elaborated, this fact proved invaluable in 
surgery. 

From the point of view of pure science, a discovery of more im- 
portance was made by J. J. Fhomson and others as soon as the 
existence of X-rays was announced.* When the rays pass through a 
gas, they make it a conductor of electricity. In this held of investi- 
gation the ionic theory of liquid electrolytes, founded Ijy Faraday 
and developed chiefly by Kohlrausch, \'an’t Holf and Arrhenius,- 
had suggested a similar mechanism for conduction in gases, anil 
a corresponding theory of gaseous ions tiow pirn ed even more 
successful. 

When X-rays were passed through a gas and then cui off, the con- 
ductivity of the gas was found to persist for a time but gradually to 
die away. Thomson and Rutherford also discovered that when a gas, 
made conducting by X-rays, was passed through glass-wool, or 
between two oppositely electrified plates, the conductivity disa[)peare(l , 
indicating that it was due to charged particles which were disc.hargcd 
by contact with the glass-wool or one i^f the electrified plates. Ruther- 
ford found that, in a conducting gas, the current was first proportional 
to the applied electromotive force, but, as that force was raised, the 
current increased more .slowly, and finally reached a maximum i^r 
saturation value. From such experiments it became clear that, while 
ions were part of the ordinary and permanent constitution of a liquid 
electrolyte, they exist in gases only when X-rays or other ionizing 
agencies arc acting. Licft to themselves, the ions gradually rc-combine 
and disappear. The large surface of glass-wool a[)sorbs the ions, or 
helps them to rc-combine, and, when subject to a high electromotive 
force, the ions arc swxpt to the electrodes as fast as they arc formed, 

‘ Camb. Phil. Hoc. See University Refmter, IVbriiary .pli, 1896. 

- Sec chap, vi, pp. 247-251. 
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and accordingly no further increase in electromotive force can increase 
the current. 

Rontgen’s discovery led also to another field of research — that of 
radio-activity. X-rays produce marked effects on phosphorescent 
substances, and it was natural to enquire if these or any other natural 
bodies produce anything like X-rays in turn. In this search, the first 
success fell to Henri Bccquercl, who, in February 1896, found that the 
double sulphate of potassium and uranium, and later that uranium 
itself and all its compounds, emit rays which affect a photographic 
plate through black paper and other substances opaque to light. 

The next year, 1897, was marked by the great discovery of ultra- 
atomic corpuscles, particles far lighter than the atoms of any chemical 
element. The new era in physics had begun. 

As a glass tube with platinum electrodes is gradually evacuated 
with an air-pump, an electric discharge through it undergoes many 
changes in character, and finally produces phosphorescent effects on 
the glc:..’) vxiils »)f the tub<‘ or on other solid bodies within it, which 
then become (h(' source of X-rays. In 1869, Hittorf showed that 
obstacles, placed between the negative electrode or cathode and the 
glass, tlirow a shadow thereon. Goldstein, who confirmed tliis result 
in 1876, and introduced the name Kcthodcnstrahlen^ or cathode rays, 
regarded them as acthereal waves of the same ualiirc as light. On the 
other liand Varley and Crookes gave evidence, such as the deflection 
of' the rays in a magnetic field, to show tliat they were electrified 
particles shot out from the cathode and producing phosphorescence 
by bombardment. In 1890 Schuster measured the t itio of the charge 
to the mass of these hypothetical particles by obser\ mg the deflection 
ill a magnetic field, and estimated the ratio to be about 500 times the 
value for the hydrogen ion in liquids.- Assuming that the particles 
were of atomic dimensions, he inferred that the charge on gaseous ions 
was mucli greater than that on liquid ions. Hertz, in 1892, found that 
cathode rays would penetrate thin gold leaf or aluminium, which 
seemed difficult to reconcile with the idea that the particles were 
streams of ordinary atoms or molecules. In i8of> Perrin showed that 
they gave a negative electric charge to an insulated conductor when 

‘ J. J. Tlioiiison. Conduction of Fleriricity thr Gases ^ Cambridge. J903 and iix)6. 

J. S. E. 'I'ownsciid, Electricity jn Ga.\es, Oxford, 19 ij. 

® \ moving ciceirified pariirle is equivalent to a current, and will consecpiently be 
dellccled by a magnet (see j). jib). If a magnetic lield of imensity H lie applied, the 
mechanical force on the particle is Hev. I'lie force acts at right angles to the magnetic 
field and to the direction of motion of the particle at each insiant. This is what is wanted 
to produce circular motion (see p. 15a), the force lire rcprescniing the centripetal force 
mv^/r. Thus r-- tm leH. In the experiment, only a small segment of a circle is described, and 
the deflection from a straight path will lie = 
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deflected on to it. The problem of their nature wa.s solved during the 
year 1897, when the velocity and the ratio of the charge e to the mass 
m of the particles were determined by several physicists. ‘ In January 
Wicchert show'ed that the velocity of some of the rays was about one- 
temh that of light, and that ejm was 2000 to 4000 times as great as the 
value for the hydrogen atom in liquid electrolytes. He measured the 
velocity in terms of the time of oscillation of a condenser, and then ejm 
by the magnetic deflection. In July there appeared an account of 
experiments by Kaufmann, in which the energy of the particles was 
deduced from the potential diflcrcnce between the electrodes, and 
again the magnetic deflection observed. Meanwhile J. J. Thomson 
measured the charge by directing the rays into an insulated cylinder, 
and the kinetic energy by observing the heal wliich the rays gave to 
a thermo-couple. Finally, in October, he found that in high vacua 
the cathode rays could be deflected by an electric field as well as by 
a magnetic field, and measured both ilicsc deflections. ’ 



Fig. 1 1 shows the apparatus used by Thomson in the last named 
historic experiments. A highly exhausted glass tube coniaincd metallic 
electrodes — a cathode C and an anode A pierced by a slit. Some of 
the cathode rays from C traversed the slit, and were still further cut 
down by a second slit in B. The narrow pencil of rays thus obtained 
fell on a fluorescent screen or a photographic plate at the other end 
of the tube, passing between two insulated plates D and E on the way. 
These plates could be connected with the opposite poles of a high 
tension electric battery, and an electric field was thus set up between 
them. The w'hole apparatus was fixed between the poles of a powerful 
electro-magnet, so that a magnetic field also could be applied to 
the rays. 

On the assumption that the rays consist of flights of negatively 
electrified particles, a simple calculation shows that the electric deflec- 
tions like the magnetic depend on v, the velocity of the particles in 

' For the history of these researches, see Townsend, pp. 453 et itg. 

* Phil. Mag. vol. XLiv, 1^97, p. 293. 
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the rays, and on ejmy the ratio of their electric charge to their mass.^ 
Hence two measurements — those of the electric and magnetic deflec- 
tions — give values for both v and ejm. 

'J'homson found that, while the velocity of the particles varied 
about a value of one-tenth the speed of light, the quantity ejfn was the 
same whatever was the pressure, or the nature of the gas or of the 
electrode. In liquid electrolytes,^ ejm is greatest for the hydrogen ion, 
for which its value is about 10,000 or 10^. In gases rhomson found 
elm = 7*7 x 10®, that is 770 times as great as ejm for the liquid hydrogen 
inn, while, in December 1897, Kaufmann gave the much more 
accurate value of 1-77 xio^ These results might mean that, in 
cathode ray particles in gases, either the charge was much greater 
than in the hydrogen atom as Schuster held, or th(‘ mass was 
much less. Thomson provisionally took the view that the particles 
were smaller than atoms. He gave them the Newtonian name of 
coipiiscles, and suggested that they were the long-sought common 
constituents of different elements. But there was as yet no clear 
e\ idtaicc that the electric charge on the corpuscles was not greater 
than that on electrolytic univalent ions, so that the mass could not 
be determined. This question of the electric charge was clearly the 
next problem. 

In 1898 and 1899 Thomson measured the charge on the ions 
produced in gases by X-rays. He used a method discovered by 
(1. T. R. Wilson, who in 1897 had shown that ions, like dust particles, 
act as cloud nuclei for the condensation of drops of moist air. 
Tlie si/c of the drops can be estimated by the rate at \\ mch the clouds 
fall against the resistance of the air. The total volume of water con- 
densed gives the number of the drops, and the electric current pro- 
duced by a known electromotive force gives the total charge carried. 
Shortly afterwards 'Townsend measured the rates of diffusion of ions 
through gases, and from the result calculated the charge. The proof 
was complete in 1 899 when 'Thomson measured both e by the cloud 
method and ejm by magnetic deflection for the same particles — those 
obtained when ultra-violet light falls on a zinc plate. In all these 
measurements the value obtained agreed with the charge on a uni- 
valent liquid ion witlun the limits of the exj^eri mental error — indeed, in 

' If a uniform electric field of intensity / acts at right angles to the direction of motion 
of a particle of mass m and charge e, the acceleration a is fejm and the displacemcxU in tlie 

direction of tlic electric force is 6 ',= — t*. During the time /, the particle traverses 

\vitli its original velocity v a distance /== ef. Hence P Is P.e*, and the displacement at right 
angles to the original motion is 

* Sec chap, vi, p. 217 . 
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Catfwde Rays more recent experiments by Millikan, the two figures agreed within 
and Electrons ^ fourth of one per cent. 

Therefore it became certain that it is not the electric charge which 
is greater than the charge on the liquid hydrogen ion, but the mass 
which is smaller. Corpuscles arc parts ol atoms, and arc the same 
whatever the nature of the substance. From Thomson’s original 
experiments it appeared that each corpuscle possessed a mass equal 
to about the i /770th part of that of a hydrogen atom. But a better 
result might have been obtained from the measurements of ejm by 
Kaufmann described above. Since that date many new^ determina- 
tions of the electronic charge and thus of ejm have been made, 
especially by Millikan, who in 1910 improved Wilson’s cloud method, 
and in 1911 measured the velocity of minute drops of oil falling 
through ionized air. As a drop caught an ion, tlie velocity could lx* 
seen to change suddenly. In this way the charge on an ion w:is 
estimated as 4*775 x io“^® electrostatic units, which indicat(^s that the 
mass of the corpuscle or electron is the iB30th part of that of the 
hydrogen atom.^ The mass of a single liydrogcn atom, as calculated 
from the kinetic theory of gases, is about i*66x 10 gramme. It 
follows that the mass of a single corpuscle is about 9 x io“'“ gramme. 

This great discovery has solved at last the ]>roblem- -old as the 
Greeks — whether difterent kinds of matter have a common basis. It 
also gave a meaning to electrification. Thomson thus expressed his 
own views at the time : 

I regard ihe atom as containing a largo number of smaller bodies which I will 
call corpuscles; these corpuscles are equal to each other; the mass oi* a corpuscle 
is the mass of the negative ion in a gas at low pressure, i.c. about lo""” of 
a gramme. In the normal atom, this assemblage of corpusc les (in ins a system whit li 
, is electrically neutral. Though the individual corpuscles behave like negative ions, 
yet when they arc assembled in a neutral atom the negative effect is balanced by 
something which causes the space through which the corpuscles arc spread to act 
as if it had a charge of positive electricity equal in amount to the sum of the 
negative charges on the corpuscles. Elect rifica lion of a gas I regard as diir 
to the splitting up of some of the atoms of the gas, resulting in the detachment of 
a corpiLSclc from some of the atoms. The detached eoqjuseles behave like negative 
ions, each carrying a constant negative charge, which we shall call for brevity the 
unit charge, while the part of the atom left behind behaves like a positive ion with 
the unit positive charge, and a mass large compared with that of the negativt* ion. 
On this view, electrification essentially involves the splilling up of the atom, a part 
of the mass of the atom getting free and becoming detached from the original 
atom. 2 

* R. A. Millikan, 'Irons, American hlectrocheniical Society ^ vol. xxi, tuis* P. Also 
Townsend, loc. cit. p. 244. 

* Phil, Mag, scr. 5, vol. ijcviii, 1899, p. 5G5. 
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These new developments arc connected with a somewhat older line 
of research. On Maxwell’s theory, light, being a system of electro- 
magnetic waves, must be emitted by vibrating electric systems.^ As 
spectra arc characteristic of elements and not of their compounds, the 
vibrators must be atoms or pai ts of atoms. On thcs(‘ lines an electric 
theory of matter was Ixring l)uilt up by Lorentz in the years just pre- 
ceding Tliornson’s discovery. It involved the expectation that a 
magnetic field would alfect the appearance of spectra, and this 
<*xpcctation was realized by Zeeman, who, in 1896, observed a 
broadening of the lines in the sodium spcctrinn when the source of 
light was placed in the magnetic field of a powerful electro-magnet. 
With still strfmger fields he succeeded later in resolving single spectral 
liiu‘s into two or more components. Measurement of these separations 
supplied data which, by Lorentz’s theory, ga\'e a new value for elm, 
tlic ratio of the electric charge to the mass of the vibrating particle. 
It apjieared to be of the order of 10^ electromagnetic units, and more 
cxacl dLiniiiiiUiiions haV(‘ led to a figure of about 1-77 x 10’, in good 
agreement with the value obtained from observations on cathode rays 
and otherwise. 

Lorcnlz used Jolinstone Stoney's name of ‘'electrons” for these 
vibrating electric particles, and the disco v cry and measurement of the 
Zeeman elleet showed that they were identical with Tliomson's 
corpuscles. 'I’hcy may be taken as isolated units of negative electricity. 
As suggested by Larmor, the electrons must possess, by virtue of their 
electric, energy, an inertia which is equivalent to mass. Lorentz's 
theory thus becomes an electronic theory of matti i , and coalesces 
completely with the view which follows from Thomson’s discovery. 
But, while ’I’homson explained electricity in terms of matter, Lorentz 
exprc.sscd matter in terms of electricity. 

It is wcdl to point out that one tacit assuinj)tion was made which 
was not justified by later work. It was naturally assumed that the 
cfirpuscles or electrons in the atom move in accordance '.vith Newtonian 
dynamics, and, even at first, the atom was likened to a solar system 
in miniature, electrons revolving within it un planets swing round the 
Sun. But by 1930 it was clear that the idea of planetary orbits docs 
not necessarily follow from the facts, a» 1 indeed must be given up. 

It was soon found that corpuscles or electrons could be obtained 
ill many other ways: for instance, they arc emitted by substances at 
high tompcralures, and by metals under the iufluciire of ultra-violet 
light. These effects were investigated by Lenard, Elstcr and Gcitel, 

‘ Sre cluip. VI, p. 243. 
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O, W. Richardson, Ladcnburg and others, and since then the heat 
efiect has become of practical importance in the thermionic valves 
used in wireless telegraphy and telephony. 

Cathode rays, as described, proceed from the negative electrode 
(or cathode) in a vacuum tube through which an electric discharge 
is passed. The corresponding positive rays from the anode were 
detected in 1886 by Goldstein. They can be examined by boring 
holes through a cathode placed directly opposite the anode. When 
the discharge passes, luminous rays which have traversed the hol(\s 
are seen beyond the cathode. The magnetic and electric deflection of 
these Kanahtrahler. were first measured by Wien in 1898, and soon 
afterwards by Thomson. I'hc value o^ejm showed that the rays consist 
of positive particles which possess masses comparable with those of 
ordinary atoms and molecules. 

The investigation was carried further by I'homson in 1910 and 
1 91 1. By using a large apparatus very highly exhausted, and fixing 
a long narrow tube through the cathode, he obtained a very small 
pencil of rays, the position of which could be recorded on a photri- 
graphic plate inside the apparatus. The magnetic and elec:tric forces 
were so arranged that the deflections produced were at right angles 
to each other. The magnetic deflection is inversely pn)portional to the 
velocity of the particles and the electric deflection inversely to its 
square. Thus, if identical particles of differing velociti<‘s are found 
in the rays, a parabolic curve will be photographed on the plate. Tin* 
lines which actually appear ifcpcnd on the nature of the residual gas 
in the apparatus. In hydrogen, the fundameiiial line gives a v<ilue of 
10^ for ejm or iO“^ for m/e, the same as the value for the hydrogen ion in 
liquid electrolytes, A second line has double this value for m-V, and in- 
dicates a hydrogen molecule with twice the mass of the atom carrying 
a single electric charge. Other elements give more complex systems 
of many parabolic lines. The ratio of mje for any clement to its value 
for the hydrogen atom was called by Thomson the “electric atomic 
weight”. 

In examining the clement neon (atomic weight 20*2) Thomson 
found two lines, indicating weights of 20 and 22 respectively. This 
suggested that neon, as ordinarily prepared, might consist of a mixture 
of two elements, identical in chemical properties, but of different 
atomic weights. Such elements arc indicated and explained by certain 
radio-active phenomena, and were called by Soddy “ isotopes ” (?<7o- 
TOTToy, i.c. occupying the same place in the chemical table). 

Thomson’s experiments were taken up and carried further by 
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F. W. Aston. (1877-1945),^ who, with an improved apparatus, obtained Positive^ 
regular “mass spectra” of different elements. The isotopic nature of 
neon was confirmed, and chlorine, with an atomic weight of 35*46 
which had long puzzled chemists, was shown to consist of a mixture of 
atoms with weights 35 and 37. Aston obtained similar results with other 
elements. If the atomic weight of oxygen be taken arbitrarily as 16, 
the atomic weights of all other elements which have been examined 
arc now known to be very nearly whole numbers, the greatest 
divergence being that of hydrogen, which, instead of being unity, 
is I -0081 . Small differences from whole numbers depend on the close 
packing of positive and negative units in the nucleus of the atom 
and will be considered more fully later. 

Thus Aston cleared up anotlicr ancient problem. The work of 
Ncwlands and Mcndeleeff showed that the different properties of 
elements were connected in some way with successive increments in 
atomic weight, and suggested inevitably that the weights themselves 
should lie in a simple ascending series. Front’s hypothesis, that they 
are all multipJcs of that of hydrogen, has now been proved to be nearly 
true, the slight discrepancy, as we shall see, being both explicable by 
and of surpassing interest in the modern theory of the atom. 

Becquerers original observation of the radio-active properties of Radio-activity^ 
uranium was soon lollowed by the discovciy that, like X-rays, uranium 
rays produced electric conductivity in air and other gases. Com- 
pounds of thorium, too, wttc found to possess similar properties. In 
the year lyoo, M. and Mine Curie made a systematic search for these 
eflects in chemical elements and compounds and in natural products. 

'Ihcy found that pitchblende, and several other mineral w'hich contain 
tiranium, were more active than the element itself. Tlie constituents 
of ])itchblcndc were separated chemically, the radio-activity itself 
being used as a guide, and salts of three very active substances, which 
were named radium, polonium and actinium, were isolated by different 
observers, the most active of those substances being radium, which 
was separated by the Curies w'orking with Bemont. The quantity of 
radium in pitchblende is extremely small, many tons of the mineral 
yielding, after long and tedious labour, only a small fraction of a 
gramme of a salt of radium. 

In 1899 Professor Rutherford of Moru. eal, later Lord Rutherford 
of Nelson, professor at Cambridge, discovered that, of the radiation 


* V. W. Aston. Isotopes, I^ndon, 19a a, 1924, 194a. 

* E. Rutherford, Radio-activity, CainbridKc, 1904 and 19^15. J. Chadwick, Radio-activity, 
Loiif^on, 1921. 
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RaduHutivity from uranium, one part Wiis uiuvblc to pass through mdrc than about 
the fiftietli of a millimetre of aluminium foil, while the other jjart 
would pass through about half a millimetre before its intensity was 
reduced by one-half. The first named, which Rutherford called a rays, 
produce the most marked electric effects, w'hilc the more penetrating, 
or rays, are those which affect a photographic plate through opaque 
screens. At a later date a third type of still more penetrating radiation, 
known as y rays, was detected. The.se last rays can traverse plates of 
lead a centimetre thick, and still produce photographs and discliM'ge 
electroscopes. In proportion to its general activity, radium evolves 
all tlirec types ol radiation much more freely than uranium, and is 
best employed for their investigation. 

The moderately penetrating, or fi rays, can be deflected easily Ijy 
a magnet; and Becqucrcl, who deflected them by an electric field as 
well, conclusively proved that they were pnyccted jiarticlcs charg(‘il 
with electricity. Further investigation showed that the |3 ray.s Ixdiave 
in all respects like cathode rays, although they jjosscss velocities 
greater th:m those of any cathode rays iheictofbrc examined, velocities 
wliich have different values varying from Co to 95 per cent, of the 
velocity of light. The ^ rays, then, arc negative corpuscles or electrons. 

Magnetic and electric fields which are strong enough to deflect 
considerably the ^ rays produce no effect on the easily absorbed x rays. 
Although it had become very probable by about the year njoo ih.it 
the a rays were positively charged particles with masses grc.aier than 
those of the particles which constitute the ncgiitive /3 rays, it was not 
till some time afterwards that their magnetic and electric deviations 
were demonstratcil experimentally, and shown to be. in the direction 
opposite to that observed with fi rays. Rutherford's experiments on 
a particles in 1906 gave for the ratio ejni of the charge to the mass 
a value of 5-1 X 10*. The value of e.'m for the hydrogen ion in liquid 
electrolytes is about lo"*. Since tlicre is evidence (given later) to show 
that the a particles coiLsist of helium, it follows that they arc helium 
atoms (atomic weight 4) carrying double the univalctit ionic charge. 
Their velocity is about one-tenth of that of light. 

The very penetrating or y rays camiot be dcfiected by magnetic or 
electric forces. They arc different in kind from other types, and, like 
the X-rays, consist ol waves of the same nature as light though of 

muchshorterwavc-lengths,whichhavebccnmcasurcd by A. H. Comp- 
ton and by C. D. Ellis and fraulcin Meitner. Further, it seems that, 
like some X-rays, they consist of monochromatic constituents char- 
acteristic of the emitting body. 
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In the year 1900 Sir William Crookes found that, if uranium were 
precipitated from solution by means of ammonium carbonate, and 
the precipitate were dissolved in an excess of the reagent, a small 
quantity of insoluble residue remained, 'rhis residue, to which Crookes 
gave the name of uranium-X, was found to be intensely active when 
examined photographically, while the re-dissolved uranium was photo- 
graphically inert. Similar results were obtained by Becquerel, who 
found that, when put aside for a year, the active residue had lost its 
activity, while the inactive uranium had regained its original radiating 
properties. 

In 1902 Rutherford and Soddy discovered a corresponding efiect 
with thorium, which, they found, could be deprived of part of its 
activity by precipitation with ammonia. The filtrate, when evaporated, 
yielded a residue which is very radio-active. After a month’s interval, 
however, this activity had disappeared, while that ol the thorium had 
regained its initial value. The active residue, thorium-X, was seen to 
be a distinct clicmic.al substance, for it is only separated completely 
by ammonia. Other reagents which precipitate thorium do not 
se])ai\\te it from ihorium-X. On these grounds it was concluded that 
the X coni()ounds arc separate bodies, which arc produced continuously 
from the parent substances, and lose their activity with time. 

In 1899 Rutherford had discovered that the radiation from thorium 
was very capricious, being affected especially by slight currents of air 
passing over the surface of the active material. He traced this effect 
to the emission of a substance which behaved like a heavy gas having 
temporary radio-active properties. This emanation, it was called, is 
to be distinguished t learly fia)ni the radiations prcvicusly described, 
which travel in straight lines with liigh velocities. The emanation 
diffuses slowly through the atmosphere, as w'oiild the vapour of a 
volatile liquid. It ads as an independeiil source of straight line 
radiations, but suffers a decay of activity with time. Similar emana- 
tions are evolved by radium and actinium, but not by uranium or 
polonium. The radi\im emanation is a gas chemically inert like neon 
and argon, and is now called radon. 

I’hc amount of emanation evolved by radio-active substances is 
extremely small. A minute bubble was obtained in 1904 bv Ramsay 
and Soddy from some decigrammes o. radium bromide, but, in 
ordinary cases, the amount is much too small to affect the pressure in 
an exhausted vessel, or to be detected otherwise than by its property 
of radio-activity. It is usually obtained mixed with a large quantity of 
air, and can only be transferred from one vessel to another with the air. 
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M. and Mmc Curie noticed in 1899 that if a rod be exposed to the 
emanation of radium, it will itself acquire radio-active properties. 
The same result was obtained with thorium by Rutherford in the 
same year and details investigated. When withdrawn from the vessel 
containing the emanation, and placed in a testing cylinder, the rod is 
found to ionize the gas. If a platinum wire which has become active 
by exposure to thorium emanation be washed with nitric acid, it is 
unaffected. With sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, liowcvcr, it loses 
nearly all its activity, while the acid, when evaporated, gives a radio- 
active residue. This result indicates that the activity on the wire is due 
to the deposit of some new type of radio-active matter, which has 
definite reactions with different chemical reagents, and is a product 
of the disintegration of the emanation from which it is formed. 

The rate of decay of the activity of thorium-X was investigated by 
Rutherford and Soddy in 1902, and the important discovery was 
made that the rate during each short interval (ff time is proportional 
to the amount of activity at the beginning of that interval. Similar 
phenomena appear with uranium-X.^ Flie process is illustrated in 
Fig. 12. It shows the same law as does the decrease in the amount of 
a chemical compound which is dissociating molecule by molecule into 
simpler products. When a chemical change is brought about by tln^ 
interaction of two or more molecules, different laws hold good. (See 

P' 2450 

In 1903 Curie and Laborde drew attention to the remarkable fact 
that compounds of radiimi constantly emit heat. They calculated 
from their experiments that one gramme of pure radium would yield 
about 100 gramme-Ccdorics of heat per hour. Later work showed that 
one gramme of radium in equilibrium with its produc ts gives 135 
calories per hour. The rate at which this energy is emitted is un- 
changed by exposing the radium salt to high temperatures, or to the 
low temperature of liquid air, and certainly is not diminished even at 
the temperature of liquid hydrogen. 

The emission of heat was correlated by Rutherford with the radio- 
activity. Radium freed from its stored emanation recovers its radio- 
activity as measured electrically at the same rate as its power of 
evolving heat, and the separated emanation shows variations in the 
heat developed corresponding with those observed in its radio-activity. 
The electric effects of the radio-activity are chiefly due to the a rays, 


» If / be the iiuensity of radio-activity -(///(//= A/. Putting for the original activity 
and integrating, we get log^ — A/, or the logarithmic or exponential law 

of a mono-molecular chemical reaction. 
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and the heat effect also is chiefly dependent upon the emission of Radio-acUvity 
a particles. In the above-named total of 135 calories per hour, only 
5 calorics arc due to j8 and 6 calories to y radiation. The heat effect of 
the a and ^ rays is clearly due to the kinetic energy of the projected 
particles. 

The demonstration of the continual development of heat by com- 
pounds of radium led to many attempts to explain the source of this 



apparently unfailing supply of energy, and focused attention on the 
problem of radio-activity itself. 

The facts to be explained may be summarized thu.^' 'i) whenever 
there is radio-activity there is chemical change, new bodies appearing; 
(•2) the chemical cliange is a dissociation of single particles and not 
a combination; (3) the activity is proportional to the mass of the 
radio-active clement whether free or combined, so that the dissociating 
particles must be atoms and not molecules; (4) the amount of energy 
liberated is many thousand times more than that associated with the 
most violent chemical reaction known. 

As a result of their experiments on the emanations and the deposited 
activity produced thereby, in 1903 Rutherford and Soddy explained 
all known facts by tlic theory that radio-activity is due to an explosive 
disintegration of the elementary atoms. Here and there one atom out 
of many millions suddenly explodes; an a particle, or a j8 particle and 
a y ray, arc ejected, and a different atom is left behind. If an a particle 
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Radio-activity has been thrown out, this new element will be less in atomic weight 
by the four units of a helium atom. 

The pedigree of the radium family, as first worked out, is set forth 
below. It has since been modified by more recent work. It began 
with uranium, a heavy clement which lias an atomic weight of 238 
and an atomic number of 92, which, as explained later, is the number 
of electrons in the outer part of the atom. 

Uranium emits an a particle, a helium atom of mass 4 and charge 
+ 2. Uranium Xj remains behind : its weight is 238 - 4 = 234, and its 
atomic number 92 — 2 = 90. Its radio-activity gives fi and y rays only ; 
the P particle being of negligible mass and carrying a negative charge. 
Hence the body into which it passes, known as Uranium X2, has one 
negative charge less, tliat is, one positive charge more, than Uranium 
X, and consequently an atomic number of 91. Its atomic weight, 
234, is practically unaltered. Its radio-activity also consists of /? and 
y rays; hence its child, Uranium II, has an atomic number of 92 and, 
again, the same weight of 234. 

And so we go on as shown in the table. When an 7. ray is emitted, 
the product has an atomic w’cight less by four units and an atomic 
number less by two. When a ft ray comes off, the weight is practically 
unchanged, but the number is raised by unity. 
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The last known descendant of the family is lead, and its atomic 
weight has been found by Richards and Honigsehmit to be 206, while 
the atomic weight of ordinary lead is 207. Similarly it can be shown 
that the end product of the thorium series is also lead, and its atomic 
weight has been found by Soddy to be 208. Again, Aston has found 
for actinium lead the normal value 207, while a radio-active lead 
appears in the uranium pedigree as Radium D, with an atomic 
weight of 210. These four types of lead possess identical chemical 
properties and are to be regarded as isotopes. 

The atomic theory was established by the chemical work of Dalton, 
but for a hundred years it was impossible to point to any demon- 
stration of the existence of single atoms; they could be treated only 
statistically by millions. But radio-activity now makes it possible to 
trace the effect of single a particles. I’liis was first done by Crookes, 
who observed with a magnifying lens scintillations on a fluorescent 
screen of zinc sulphide exposed to a speck of radium bromide, and 
other methods of detection arc now available. 

A gas ai a prca.',ure of a few millimetres of mercury, when acted on 
by an electric field just w(‘akcr than that needed to cause a spark, is 
in a very sensitive state. An a particle, owing to its immense velocity, 
will produce many thousand ions by collision with the molecules of 
gas. 'Ihese ions, being subjet l to the strong electric field, are set in 
rapid motion, and tliercupou produce other ions by collision. Hence 
the total effect of a single a particle is multiplied, and the needle of 
a si*nsitive electrometer may be made to give a throw of 20 millimetres 
or more on the scale. By using a very thin film o^* active matter, 
Rutherford reduced the throws to three oj four a mini;i and counted 
the number ol'a particles projected. The life of radiuin may thus be 
estimated. The calculation shows that a mass of radium would 
diminish by one half in about 1600 years. 

Another method is due to C. T. R. Wilson. When shot through air 
saturated with water-\ apour, a particles produce ions, which act as 
nuclei of condensation. Cloud-tracks arc thus form^nl in the air, 
showing the path of each a particle, and these cloud-tracks may be 
photograjAcd, 

Rutherford’s work on radio-activity at length demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of the transmutation of matter, tl - dream of the mediaeval al- 
chemist. Till later, no human means had been discovered of hastening, 
still less of controlling, these changes. They depend on chance happen- 
ings within the atom, and their frequency conforms to the well-known 
laws of probability. But Rutherford discovered in 1919 that a bom- 
bardment by a rays will induce atomic transformations in certain 
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dements such as nitrogen. Nitrogen has an atomic weight of 149 its 
atom is made up of three helium nuclei weighing 12, and two odd 
hydrogen nuclei. When struck 6y an a particle, the nitrogen nucleus k 
shattered, and, of its constituents, hydrogen nuclei are shot out with 
great velocity. Here, then, we first saw the possibility of inducing at 
will a breakdown of the atom, a transmutation in one direction, and 
this process has been vastly extended in later years. But it is easier 
to destroy than to build up ; it did not follow tliat we could construct 
the heavier and more complex atoms from the lighter and simpler. 
The evidence showed that the complex radio-active atoms emitted 
energy, and it was thought at first that the course of the evolution of 
matter was in one direction, and involved the breaking up of complex 
atoms into simpler atoms and radiant energy. But later work indicates 
that, while heavy atoms give out energy as they break up, light atoms 
emit energy as they are formed. (Sec pp. 391, 422.) 

The X-rays discovered by Routgen arc not refracted like ordinary 
light, and very little trace of regular reflection or of polarization can 
be detected. But, on the other hand, they arc not deflected by mag- 
netic or electric forces like cathode rays, or a and /3 particles. For 
some time their nature was a subject of discussion, but in 1912 Lane 
made the suggestion that, if X-rays were acthereal waves of very 
short wave-length, the regular arrangement of atoms in a crystal 
might be found to diffract X-rays as a surface ruled with large 
numbers of parallel scratches is used as a grating to diffraei ordinary 
light. Laue worked out the complex mathematical theory, and Fried- 
rich and Kipping succe.ssfully tested his theory experimentally. X-rays 
were thus shown to be electro-magnetic waves, shorter than the waves 
of light, and this discovery opened a new field for research into the 
structure of crystals, a field which was first explored chiefly by Sir 
William Bragg and his son Sir Lawrence Bragg, leaking rock-salt, 
a simple cubic crystal, they showed by these diffraction phenomena 
that the distance bctw^cen the planes of atoms parallel to the natural 
faces of rock-salt was 2-81 x 10 ® centimetre, and that the character- 
istic X-fays emitted when a target of palladium was bombarded with 
cathode rays had a wave-length of 0*576 x 10* ® centimetre, only the 
one ten-thousandth part of the wave-length of sodium light. Radia- 
tion was thus made known from the long waves of wireless telegraphy 
to the short waves of X-rays and y rays, a range of about 60 octaves, 
over each of which the frequency is doubled . Of these, only about one 
octave consists of visible light. 


‘ Sir William and W. L. Bragg, X-Rays and Crystal Structure^ London, 1915, 5th ed. 1925. 
G. W. C. Kaye, X-Raysy London, 1914, 4tb ed. 1923, 
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The diffraction spectra of X-rays produced by crystals used as 
gratings was shown by the work of Sir William Bragg, Moseley, Sir 
C. G. Darwin, and G. W. G. Kaye, to consist of a mixture of diffuse 
radiation of all wave-lengths within certain limits, and of more intense 
radiation of definite frequency superimposed as spectral “ lines ” upon 
it. This characteristic line radiation is a diifraction phenomenon 
similar to the line spectra obtained with visible light, and with it a very 
important discovery was made in 1913 and 1914 by a young Oxford 
man, H. G. J. Moseley,' who was killed soon afterwards in the War — 
an incalculable loss to physical science. 

Wlien the target bombarded by cathcxle rays was changed from 
one metal to another, and the spectrum of the resultant X-rays was 
examined by using a crystal of potassium ferro-cyaaidc as a grating, 
Moseley found that the frecjiiency of vibration of the characteristic lines 
in the spcctriiin undergoes a sim])lc change. 'Fhe square root of the 
number «, expressing the number of vibrations per second corre- 
s])<)ndirig tL; strongest line in the X-ray spectrum, increases by the 
same amount on passing from element to element in the periodic table. 
II* w- be multiplied by a constant, so as to bring this regular increase 
to unity, we gel a series of aOmiic numbers, ranging regularly for all 
solid elements examined, from aluminiurr 13 to gf>ld 79. Filling in 
the other known clcmcnls, it was found that, 1‘rom hydrogen i to 
uranium qj, there were ouh' two or three places left for undiscovered 
elements. Most or all of these have since been discovered (see p. 426} . 
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In 1923 Compton found that, when X-rays are scattered by matter, 
the frequency of the waves becomes less. He explaiu(‘d this eflect by 
the theory^ of a photon unit of radiation, comj^arablc with the electron 
and proton units of matter or electric chari^c. I’he movement of an 
electron in an atomic orbit would naturally involve the radiation of 
energy, and, on Newton’s dynamics, the orbit would contract, with 
a consequent quickening of the period of rotation and of the frequency 
of the waves emitted. Atoms at all stages of this process would exist, 
and therefore in all spectra radiation of every frequency should be 
found, instead of the radiation of only a few definite and unchanging 
frequencies such as that seen in the line spectra of many chemical 
elements. 

Even in the continuous spectrum of an incandescent solid, the 
energy is not evenly distributed but is greatest between certain 
frequencies, and this range of maximum radiation moves up the 
spectrum from red to violet as the temperature rises. It is difficult to 
see how this could be explained on the older theory of atomic or 
electronic radiation. Indeed, mathematical investigation indicates 
that oscillators of high frequency should radiate more energy than 
those of low frequency, so that visible light should always give more 

• For a summary, see J. H. Jeans, Report on Radiation and the Qjtantum Theory ^ 2nd cd. 
Ix>ndon, 1924. 
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heat than the invisible infra-red rays, and ultra-violet rays more than 
light. All this is contrary to well-known fact. 

To meet these difficulties, Planck in 1901 devised a “Quantum 
Theory”,^ according to which radiation is not continuous, but, like 
matter, can be dealt with only in individual units or atoms. The 
emission and absorption of these units will depend on the principles 
of probability which have been used in other branches of physics and 
physical chemistry. The units of energy radiated arc not all the same 
size, but are of sizes proportional to the frequency of the oscillation. 
Hence high-frequency ultra-violet oscillations can be possessed and 
radiated by the oscillators only when there is a large amount of energy 
available, and therefore the chance of many such units being available 
and radiated is small, as is likewise the total energy emitted. The low- 
frequency oscillations, on the other hand, emit small units, and there- 
fore the probability is great that many units will be available and 
radiated ; but, since each unit is very small, the total amount of energy 
is small also For some special range of intermediate frequency, where 
the unit is of medium size, the chances will be favourable, the number 
radiated may be fairly large, and the total energy a maximum. 

To explain the facts, Planck’s quantum of energy e must be supposed 
proportional to the frequency, that is, inversely proportional to the 
period of vibration. Hence we sec that 



where v is the frequency, T the period and h a c(.*ustant. Hence 
Planck’s constant A is 1 the product of energy and tiiue, the quantity 
w hich is called Ac tion. This constant unit of action is, of course, inde- 
pendent of the frequency, indeed of everything variable. It is a true 
natural unit, analogous to the natural unit of matter and electricity 
found in the electron. 

A theory made specially to suit one definite set of facts can be 
adjusted to fit those facts, and, however good the fit and fashionable 
the cut, the evidence for the theory being universally applicable is not 
perhaps very strong. But, if an entirely difTcrenl set of phenomena 
can be explained by the same theory, es^ xially if no rational account 
of them has been given otherwise, the value of the evidence is greatly 
strengthened, and wc begin to feel confident that wc may rely on the 
theory to co-ordinate still more relations. 
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Planck’s theory was introduced to meet the facts of radiation. As it 
involved a breach with orthodox dynamics, it was rij^htly viewed with 
caution, if not scepticism. But, when it was applied by Einstein, by 
Nernst and Lindemann,^ and even more successfully by Debye, ^ to 
explain the phenomena of specific heat, the probability of its extended 
usefulness was very much increased. 

The ordinary kinetic theory suggests that monatomic molecules in 
solids should have an atomic heat of three times the gas constant, or 
about six calories per degree, and that this quantity should be inde- 
pendent of temperature. Metals contain monatomic molecules; at 
ordinary temperatures their atomic heats aic roughly constant and 
equal to 6. But at lower temperatures the value diminishes. 

This was first successfully explained by Einstein, who pointed out 
that, if energy could only be absorbed in definite units or quanta, the 
rate of absorption would depend on the size of the unit, and therefore 
on the frequency of vibration and thus on the tcm])craturc. Deby<t 
calculated from the quantum theory a formula, which gave results 
agreeing with observation — markedly so in the case of carbon, which, 
even at ordinary temperatures, has a variable atomic heat, much 
below the value for metals. 

On this quantum theory, light at the rnomc^nts of emission and 
absorption is neither the steady aethcrcal wave of Fresnel nor the 
continuous electro-magnetic undulation of Clerk Maxwell and Hert z. 
It seems to consist of a stream of minute gushes of energy which may 
almost be regarded as atoms-of light, equivalent to, tlioiigli different in 
kind from, Newton’s corpuscles. TIjc reconciliatiejn of this conception 
with the phenomena of interference was left as a difficulty to be. dealt 
with in the future. If a ray of light be divided, and the two parts taken 
over paths which differ in length, interference bands are seen where the 
two parts of the ray finally meet, even though the difference in path 
may be many thousand wave-lengths. Again, the diffraction pattern 
seen with the image of a star in a large tclc.scope indicates that the 
light from each atom fills the whole object-glass. These facts were 
taken as proving that light advances in steady trains of waves uniform 
for a distance of many thousand wave-lengths and extending trans- 
versely over a space en ugh to fill a telescope. 

But, if light from the same star falls on a film of potassium, it will 
eject electrons each with the energy of the quantum which corre- 
sponds to the particular light. Here the light acts not as a wave but 


* Solvay Congre^Sy Bruvscls, 191a, pp. 254, 407. 

* Annalen der Pkysik, vol. xxxix, 191a, p. 789. 
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as a bullet with its energy localized. As distance is increased, the 
number of bullets hitting a given area is less, but they still strike with 
the same momentum. Another doubt was cast on the older theory by 
conclusions drawn from the phenomena of the ionization of gases by 
X-rays. If the wave-front were uniform, its effect on all molecules 
in its path would be the same, whereas in reality perhaps only one 
molecule in a million is ionized. I'here are reasons which make 
it improbable that this is due to a very few molecules being 
unstable, and among others J. J. Thomson argued that such facts 
indicate that X-rays and light travel not in broad wave-fronts but 
as waves along localized filaments of aether — Faraday’s tubes of 
force. 

Then came the ejuantum theory, again suggesting that light was 
discontinuous in another way. Thomson tried to explain all the facts 
and to reconcile conflicting views by imagining hght to consist of 
particles, each made of a closed ring of electric force and accompanied 
by a train of waves. Prince Louis Victor dc Broglie used recent con- 
ceptions to fiaine a theory in which the properties of waves and 
particles are combined in a new form of wave-mechanics. A moving 
particle behaves as a group of waves, of which the velocity v and the 
wave-length A are related to the speed v and corresponding mass m of 
the particle by the equation A ^ himvy where h is Planck’s constant, 
i'he wave-velocity is where c is the velocity of light and v that 
ofbcHh the particle and the wave-group. It is impossible not to notice 
the similarity of these modern theories of light with the combined 
corpuscles and waves imagined by Newton. 

The modern theory of the atom began in the yeai 1897 with the 
discovery of the negatively electrified corpuscle common to all elements, 
and its identification with the electron. That discovery also made it 
clear that the electrical properties of atoms were to be explained in 
terms of an excess or defect in the normal number of electrons, 
and their optical properties to be explained in terms of electronic 
vibration. 

An earlier observation made by Lcnard, who showed that cathode 
rays could pass out of the vacuum tube through an aluminium window, 
enabled him to prove in 1903, by experiments on absorption, that 
swift cathode rays could pass through ihousands of atoms. On the 
semi-materialist ideas then prevalent, it followed that the greater part 

' N. Rohr, Tl\e Tfwory of Spectra and Atomic Comtitutioru Cambridge, and ed. 1924. 
A. Somnicrfcld, Atombau tuul Spektrallinien, 41 li cd. 1924. K. da G. Andrade, The 
Structure of the Atomy l<,ondon, 1923, 3rd ed. 1927. B. Russell, The A.B.C. of Atoms y London, 
1923. 
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The Structure of the volume of an atom must be empty space, the solid matter being 
of the Atom estimated only about io“^ (or one thousand millionth) of the whole. 

Lcnard imagined the “solid matter” to consist of a number of 
doublets of positive and negative electricity scattered about in the 
empty space within the atom. 

This way of providing the necessary positive charge did not prove 
satisfactory, and a more systematic attempt to describe atomic 
mechanism was made by J. J. Thomson. 

He suggested that the atom consists of a sphere of uniform positive 
electricity in which negative electrons are revolving. Following up 
an investigation by Alfred Mayer on the equilibrium of floating 
magnets, Thomson showed that a ring of rotating electrons will be 
stable till the number exceeds a definite limit. Two rings will then be 
formed, and so on. Thus periodic likenesses in structure arc produced 
by the addition of electrons, and the recurrence of the physical and 
chemical properties of the elements in Mcndclccff's Periodic Table 
might perhaps be explained. 

But in 1911 work by Geiger and Marsden on the scattering of a rays 
w hen they strike matter led Rutherford to ciriothcr view of the nature 
of the atom. The cloud tracks of a particles are usually straight, but 
occasionally a sharp change in direction is seen. 'Fhe forces exerted 
by negative electrons on an a particle must be too small to produce 
such scattering, but the effect is explained if it be sup[)oscd that an 
atom, a complex body of open structure, has a positive c harge con- 
centrated in a minute nucleus, with negative electrons revolving 
round it in space. Since a normal atom is electrically neutral, the 
positive charge in the nucleus must be ecjual as well as opposite to that 
on all the electrons together, and, since the mass of the electrons is 
small compared with that of an atom, nearly all the mass must be 
concentrated in the nucleus. 

With the general ideas current when this theory^ was formulated, 
the atom resembles the solar system, a heavy nucleus or Sun forming 
the centre, with lighter planetary electrons circling round. Nagaoka 
had investigated the stability of a similar system in 1904, but Ruther- 
ford was the first to bring experimental evidence to support the idea. 
Lenard’s work on absorption of cathode rays and other later experi- 
ments showed that, if tlie atom were supposed to resemble a miniature 
solar system in which electrons takjc the place of the planets, the empty 
spaces in the atom must be proportionately as large as the empty 
spaces in the sky. In this theory of planetary electrons, the precon- 
ceptions implanted in our minds by Newtonian physics perhaps led 
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US further than the facts warranted, but the atom, nevertheless, as lar 
as penetration by cathode rays and radio-active particles is concerned, 
is certainly a very open structure. 

A moving electric charge carries a field of electro-magnetic force 
with it; and this, since it has energy, must possess inertia. Hence an 
electric charge has something which behaves like mass, and may be 
of the essence of the underlying substance in that which we call matter. 
If a small sphere be drawn round the charge to represent the electron, 
the electro-magnetic mass is associated with the field which is outside 
the sphere. J. J. 'rhomson showed by mathematical analysis that, 
unless the charge is moving with very great speed, the electric mass 
is 26^1^, where e is the charge and r the radius. Thus, on the assump- 
tion that all the electro-magnetic energy is outside the electron, the 
radius could be calculated from the known values of the mass and the 
charge; for an electron it appeared to be somewhere about 10 of 
a centimetre. By making the radius r small, that Is by concentrating 
thg charge, the eifective mass could be increased.^ The nucleus of 
hydrogen, which is a positive unit, is called a ''proton '. Its mass, 
vvhicli is practically the muss of the atom, is 1800 times the mass of 
a negative electron, riicrclbre, if all the mass is assumed to be electrical 
and th(.* nucleus a sphere surrounding a point charge of positive 
electricity, the radius of the nucleus will be only the i Booth part of 
the radius of an electron, that is, it will Ijc of the order of 5 x 10 cm. 
It must be emphasized tliat these cstimaies of size depend on an 
arbitrary assumption as to the distril^ution of the electric charge. They 
arc now of doubtful value, 

Ihese concepts, helpful at the time, have been modified, but a 
hydrogen atom may still be regarded as consisting ‘rf a unit positive 
nucleus or proton, with a single negative electron, whatever that may 
be, somewhere outside it. rhe helium nucleus is pictured as four 
protons with two electrons binding them together. Since the atomic 
weight of hydrogen is 1008, and the atomic mass of helium as 
measured by Aston is 4 oo'2, the formation of this complex nucleus 
involves a destruction of mass of (4 x i*oo8) —4-00^’ or about *03 and 
an equivalent emission of energy. The radio-active disintegration of 
heavy atoms, such ab those of uranium, gi\cs an output of energy, and 
it had therefore been assumed that all atoms contain a store of energy 
available wlicn they break up. But '^ e reasoning here given shows 
that the resolution of helium into hydrogen would involve an absorp- 
tion of energy — work would liave to be done to l)reak up the helium 
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The Structure nucleus. It seems then that light atomic nuclei give out energy when 
of the Atom formed, and heavy nuclei when they break up. This may 

explain why heavy atoms are radio-active, and why no atom heavier 
than uranium exists naturally: it would be unstable.* As a rays arc 
flights of helium atoms, it is probable that helium atoms are some of 
the bricks of wdiich the nuclei of other heavier atoms are built. The 
helium atoms themselves, each made up of four protons or hydrogen 
nuclei, arc too firmly knit to be separated even in the adventurous life 
of an a particle. Thus it is probable that other atoms arc made of 
a complex nucleus containing a number of positive units, probably 
helium nuclei with, in some cases, hydrogen protons, bound together 
by a certain smaller number of negative electrons, thus leaving a net 
positive charge on the nucleus of w, Moseley’s atomic number. Other 
electrons exist outside this centre, and, for neutral atoms, n also 
represents the total number of these outer elci trons, since the total 
negative charge on those electrons must neutralize the equal net 
positive charge in the nucleus. 

Since atoms can be ionized, and given one, two, three or possibly 
four unit charges in accordance with their chemical valency, a small 
number of electrons can be added to or subtracted from an atom with 
no fundamental change in its nature. may suppose these electrons 
to be placed in outer rings, while others arc in inner rings, and yet 
others form an essential and, in general, a stable part of the nucleus. 

As already explained, most radio-active transformations are associ- 
ated with the ejection of an a particle, which is a hcliiim atom of mass 
four, carrying two units of positive electricity. Such transformations 
must therefore involve a catastrophic change in the nucleus. T he 
residue will be four units lighter, and two negative electrons must be 
discarded to re-establish neutrality: a new atom, a new element, will 
result. 

Bohr's Theory The application of Planck’s (|uantum theory to the problem of 
atomic structure was first made in 1913 by Niels Bohr of Copenhagen, 
while working in Rutherford’s laboratory at Manchester. He based 
his work on the theory of planetary electrons then generally accepted 
by physicists. 

It was already known that regularities appear in the complex 
spectrum of hydrogen if we consider, not the usual wave-lengths of its 
luminous lines, but the number of waves in a centimetre. It had been 
found that these so-called vibration numbers can all be expressed as 
the difference between two terms. The first term, known from its 

‘ E. Rutherford, Froc, Roy, Soc. A, cxxiii, 1929, p. 373. 
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discoverer as Rydberg’s constant, is 109,678 waves per centi- 
metre. ‘ 

Now these relations are quite empirical. They were obtained by 
guessing at arithmetical rules till one was Found to fit the results of 
experiment. But Bohr was able to explain them on the quantum 
theory. He pointed out that if ‘‘ action'’ is absorbed in units, only 
a certain number of all the orbits in which an electron might revolve 
will be possible. In the smallest orbit the action would be one unit 
or A, in the next orbit 2//, and so on. 

Bohr supposed that the one electron of the hydrogen atom has four 
possible stable orbits, corresponding to increasing units of action, as 
illustrated in Fig. 13, where the circles represent the four stable orbits 
and tlie radii the six possible jumps from one orbit to anf)thcr. At this 
point Bohr left Newtonian dynamics. It is remarkable that the law 
of invcrsi* sriuares can be applied to electrons wliich are supposed to 
be circulating in orbits round the nucleus of atoms, but the orbits 
themselves show quite new relations. A planet might revolve round 
the Sun in .r>y one of an infinite number of orbits, the actual path 
being adjusted to its velocity. An electron, on the other hand, Bohr 
suppf)S('d, can only move in one of a few paths. If it leaves one path, 
it niiisl jump instantaneously to another, apparently without passing 
over the inler\'cnlng space. This assumption led to theoretical results 
In conformity with tlie empirical rules then accepted for the vibration 
numl)ers.“ Furthermore, it is possible to calculate the absolute value 


^ Ihr otlwT l<Tlrl^ arc oljlaiiicd fioiii Rydberg’s cun.stani by dividiiig it by four x a'), 
nine (‘5 ^ 3), sjxiccn uj X4!, and so on. If wc subirari these terms from the constant /?, 
\%c get viljraiioii imnibcrs 
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and lhcs( riuinbei's arc found to corresp<jnd with the vibration numbers of hydrogen lines 
in the ultra-vjolci part ol ihc spectrum. 

If wc begin again with tlie lir^t derived term, juie-fourth of 109,678 or 27,420, and 
siihlract from it the higher derived terms, vve get another series of numbers 


R R r^R R R 3 /e 
— — , — .etc. 
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These iiuinb<*rs are found to eorrespcind with the visible lines of hvdrtkgen known as 
Baliner’s series. Yet anotluT guiup derivetl from onc-ninih o( R was found in tlie infia-red 
by Paschen. 

* Mathcniatii al investigation slunvs that the cncrg>^ of motion in the second orbit is 
a quarter of that in the first, in the third orbit it is one-ninth, and in the fourth one- 
sixteenth. As an t 4 ectron i'alls in from an outer to .lu eaier orbit or level, it losi's energy of 
position and gains energy of motion. Hie total loss of energy may be shown to be equal to 
the gain in eqergy of motion, lienee if < Ix! the energ>' of motion in the innermost level, 
the lass in passing from the second lev <4 to the first is c— c, 4 or 3c 4, and in passing from 
the third to the second 8c '9. With longer passages the electron will give another scries of 
numbers; thus passing from the third orbit to the first, it gives i 4— 1 9 or 5c 3(1. 

In leaping from one orbit or eiicrg>- level to the next, the electron absorbs or radiates 
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of the constant R as 109,800 waves per centimetre, a remarkable 
agreement with the latest observed value of Rydberg’s constant given 
above. Bohr’s theory at this stage showed every promise of a long 
and successful career. 

The various types of radiation can be referred to different parts ol 
the atomic structure. X-ray spectra are, for the most part, inde- 



pendent of the temperature or the state of chemical combination of 
an atom, on both of which the details of optical spectra depend. 
Radio-activity, as explained above, is clue to an explosive disruption 
of the nucleus. The evidence now given goes to show that X-rays 
proceed from the inner layers of the electrons outside the nucleus, 
while light comes from the outermost elcc tn)ns, which arc more easily 
detached and are concerned in cohesion and in chemical action. 

Chemical combination might well be explained if one or more 
electrons were common to the combining atoms. The diiliculties in 
representing such unions on the theory of electrons whirling round 
a nucleus led, in the years 1916 to 1921, to attempts to construct a 
statical model of the atom, especially by Kosscl and by Lewis and 
Langmuir. Such models successfully explained valency and other 
chemical properties, but artificial assumptions had to be made to 
coax an explanation of spectra out of them. The physicist, at all events, 
at that time preferred Bohr’s dynamic atom. 

energy hv, where h is Planck’s unit uf action and v the Imiueru y of vibr»iU<»n. Since tin* 
energies lost are 3«/4, Se/ti, etc. ancI'A is coaslaiit, the frecjucntirs V, , eUr. must be in tlic 
ratios 3/4, 8/9, etc. in acccjrclancc with the known lines of the ultra-violet spectrum, while 
another series, corresponding with leaps to further orbits, gives frequencies lx;giiming with 
5/36, agreeing with Balmer’s scries. 
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Whatever atomic model be accepted, we meet strong evidence for 
the fundamental idea of different energy-levels in the facts of ioniza- 
tion potential. In 1902 Lenard first showed that an electron must 
possess a certain minimum energy before it would produce ionization 
as it passed through a gas. The energy is measured by the electric 
potential in volts througli which the electron must fall to acquire its 
velocity, and more recent experiments, such as those of Franck and 
Hertz on mercury vapour (1916-1923), show that sharp maxima of 
ionization occur at multiples of a definite voltage. Simultaneous 
changes in the spectrum of the gas arc observed. For instance, Franck 
and Hertz showed that the electrons with the velocity produced by 
4-9 volts caused low-pressure mercury vapour to emit a spectrum of 
a single line, which may be supposed to correspond with the leap back 
to normal from the first outer level in Bohr’s atom. Since then a large 
number of critical potentials have been found for lines or groups of 
lines which suddenly appear, in agreement with the predictions which 
can be made on Bohr’s theory. Fhc effect on spectra of temperature 
and of prc'jsu*. were investigated by Saha, H. N. Russell, R. H. Fowler, 
E. A. Milne and others, w'ho liave applied these new conceptions by 
means of thermo-dynamic methods. 'Their results have proved of the 
greatest importance in astro-ph>sics, and have opened a new chapter 
in the measurement ol* stellar temperatures. 

The circular orbits shown in Fig. 13 give only an elementary model 
of a hydrogen att)m. Both Bohr and Sommerfeld showed that the 
same- series spectra would be produced by elliptic orbits, and described 
moie complex atomic systems, though the mathematical difficulties 
were greal, since the motion of even three mutually attracting bodies 
('annot be expressed in finite terms. 

I'he literature on the subject of Bohr’s atom is voluminous, and 
much progress was made. The general concordance of the results with 
the coarser structure of spectra gave much confidence that the theory 
was proceeding on the right lines. Nevertheless, while it accounted 
for the line spectrum of hydrogen and of ionized helium, it failed w ith 
the finer detail of the spectra of neutral helium and with all the 
tremendous complexitv of heavier atoms. 'The concordance between 
the number of spectrum lines and the number of possible jumps of 
electrons from one level to another cc.'wcd to hold good. By 1925 it 
was becoming clear that Bohr’s theory of the atom, so successful for 
a time, was breaking down. 

Bohr's atomic model, with its circling planetary electrons, goes 
further from the observed facts than it is safe to venture. We can only 
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Quantum examine atoms from outside, keeping note of what goes in and what 
Mechanics comes out, radiation or radio-active particles. Bohr has described one 
mechanism which will produce some, at all events, of the atomic 
prt)perties. But it is possible that other types of mechanism might 
work equally well. If we could see only the outside of a clock, we 
might imagine a train of wheels which would move the hands as they 
are observed to move, but somebody else might describe another set 
of wheels quite as effective as ours, and no one could decide between 
us. Again, the science of thermo-dynamics, which deals only with 
the changes in heat and energy of a system, makes no use of pictures 
of intimate mechanism such as arc given by atomic conceptions. 

In 1925 Heisenberg framed a new" theory of quantum mechanics 
based only on w^hat can be observed, that is, on the radiation absorbed 
and emitted by the atom.* We cannot assign to an electron a position 
in space at a given lime, or follow it in its orbit, and C(jnsec|uenlly we 
have no right to assume that Bohi's planetary orbits exist, rhe funda- 
mental observable magnitudes are the frequencies and amplitudes of 
the emitted radiation, and the energy levels of the atomic system; it 
is on these data that the mathematical formulation of the new theory 
depends. The theory has already been rapidly developed by Hcmscii- 
berg, Born and Jordan and, from another point of view, by Dirac, and 
shown to lead to the Balmcr formula for the hydrogen spectrum and 
the observed effects on that spectrum of electric and magnetic fields. 

In 1926 Schrodingcr attacked the problem from another angle. 
Following up the work of de Broglie on phase-waves and light-quanta, 
Schrodingcr was led to a theory mathematically equivalent to that 
of Heisenberg from the view that “material points consist ol', or ar(! 
nothing but, wave systems'’.^ I’hc medium carrying the waves is 
supposed to be dispersive, as transparent matter is to light, or as the 
layers, high up in the atmosphere, arc to wireless waves (p. 413). Thus 

‘ Zeitschriftfur Physik, 33. 12, i<i 23 , P- Oyc), and y,. 8 g p. For abstracts, sec 

H. S. Allen, The Quantum, l.ondon, 1928; A. S. Kddingtoi The A'ature of t/ie Physical World, 
Cambridge, 1928, p. 208. 

* Annalen der Physik, vol, i.xxix, 1926, pp. 361, 734. 

’ The mathematics of Flciseriberg and Schrodingcr lead to similar equations. By 
Hamiltonian principles they arrive at a formula 

qp-pq^ihr^rr, 

where h is the quantum of action and i the square root of —\.p and q are railed co- 
ordinates and monacnla, though the words arc u.scd in unusual soascs. F()r Born and 
Jordan p is a matrix an infinite number of quantities arranged in symmetrical array, 
lor Hirac p has no numerical significance, tliough at tin; end numbers appear from the 
equations. For Schrodingcr the mommium /» is an operator, a signal to carry out a mathe- 
matical operation on what follows. Whatever physical meaning is given to it, llic abrivc 
equation, as Eddington says, seems to lie at, or nearly at, the root of everything in the 
physical world (loc. cit, p. 207). 
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the shorter the period the faster the speed, and it becomes possible for 
waves of two frequencies 'to be present together. 

As in water, the velocity of an individual wave is not the same as 
the velocity of a group of waves or a storm. Schrodinger found that 
the mathematical equations which give the motion of a wave-group 
with two given frequencies arc the same as the usual equations of 
motion of a particle with corresponding kinetic and potential energies. 
Thus wave-groups or storms manifest themselves to us as particles, and 
the frequencies manifest themselves as energies. This leads at once 
to the constant relation between frequency and energy which first 
appeared in Planck’s constant A. 

Two waves with vibrations too cjuick to be visible may by their 
interference produce “ beats '’.which appear as light, just as two sounds 
of nearly equal pitch produce beats of much lower pitch than either. 
In a hydrogen atom with one proton and one electron, waves will 
exist in accordance with the equation, and Schrcklinger found that 
solutions of equations are only possible for definite frequencies, 
which correspond to the observed spectral liiH^s. In more complex 
atoms, where Bohr’s theory broke down, Schrodinger again gets the 
right number of freciuencies to explain the phenomena of the spectra. 

When one of Schrddinger’s wave-groups is small, there is no doubt 
where to locate the electron which is its manifestation. But, as the 
group expands, the electron can be placed anyw-hcre within it. There 
is a certain indeterminacy of position. In 1927 these principles were 
extended by Heisenberg and then by Bohr. They found that, the more 
ac( in alcly tlicy attcnifitcd to specify the position of a particle, the less 
accurately could the velocity or momentum be detcrn:iued, and vice 
versa, riie necessary uncertainty in our knowledge of position multi- 
plied by the uncertainty in our knowledge of momentum was, approxi- 
mately at any rate, found to be ecjual to the quantum constant A. The 
idea of simultaneous certainty of the two seems to correspond to nothing 
in nature. Eddington called this result the principle of indeterminacy 
and assigns to it an importance equal to that of the principle of 
relativity.^ It is now' more usually called the principle of uncertainty. 

The new quantum mechanics produced a revolution in physical 
science, already used to revolutions. The mathematical formulations 
of Heisenberg, of Schrodinger, and of some other exponents, arc 
equivalent to each other, and, if we remain content with mathematical 
equations, w'e may feel considerable confidence in the theory. 
But the ideas from which the equations have been derived, and the 

* A. S. Eddington, loc, cit, p. 220. 
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Quantum interpretations which some have given to them, arc fundamentally 
Mechanics diflerent. We can hardly expect these ideas and interpretations to 
last long, though the mathematics which express them arc a per- 
manent gain. 

Classical mechanics Jire seen to he a limiting case of quantum 
mechanics. The failure of classical mechanics to deal with atomic 
structure is due to the wave-length being comparable with the dimen- 
sions of the atom, just as the straight rays of geometrical optics fail 
when the breadth of the ray or the size of obstacles in its path becomes 
comparable with the wave-length. Even then there seemed some 
possibility of connecting quantum mechanics with classical dynamic 
theoiy, with Maxwell’s electro-magnetic equations, and with gravita- 
tional relativity. Such a wide co-ordinaJ:ion of knowledge would take 
its place as one of the great historic generalizations of natural science. 

Schrodingcr’s theory must be considered in relation to experiments 
on electrons which prove that, as de Broglie’s theory indicates, a 
moving electron is accompanied by a scries of wav es. The 'Hiorn- 
sonian corpuscle was first envisaged as a structureless material particle, 
and then as an electron, a simple unit of negative electricity, what- 
ever that meant. But in 1923 Davisson and Kiinsman, and in 1927 
Davisson and Gerrncr, working in America, rcflt^cied slowly moving 
electrons from the surfaces of crystals, and found them to possess some 
of the diffractive properties of wave systems.* Later in 1927, Sir 
George Thomson, Sir J. J. Thomson’s son, made experiments vvliich 
consisted in passing a ray of electrons through an exceedingly thin 
sheet of metal — thinner than the finest gold leaf. A stream of particles 
would produce a blurred patch on a photographic, plate beyond the 
sheet, but waves comparable in length with the thickness of the sheet 
would give a scries of bright and dark rings like the diffusion patterns 
obtained when light passes through thin glass plates or soap films. 
Such rings were actually obtained, and indicate that a moving 
electron is accompanied by a train of waves, the wave-length being, 
like those of fairly penetrating X-rays,“ only about the millionth part 
of the wave-length of visible light. 

Theory indicates that, if the electron be accompanied by a train of 
waves, it must be vibrating in unison with the waves. It follows that 
the electron must have a structure, and thus, even experimentally, it 
ceases to be the ultimate unit either of matter or of electricity. A vista 
is opened into even more minute parts. Mathematical investigation 

' Physical Review, xxii, 1923, y. 243; and yalure, cxix, 1927, p. 558. 

* Gr. P. Thomson, Proc. Roy, Soc. A, cxvii, 1928, p. 600. See also Sir J. J. Thomson, 
D^ond the Electron, Clambridge, 1 928. 
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shows that the energy of the electron is proportional to the frequency of Quantum 
the waves, and that the product of the momentum of the electron and 
the wave-length is constant. Since in the atom there arc only certain 
wave-lengths and frequencies, its electronic momentum can only 
have certain values, and must increase not continuously but by jumps. 

"Jliis indication of discontinuity leads us back to the quantum theory. 

The interpretation of Sir George Thomson’s experiments involved 
a dual nature for the electron — a particle (or electric charge) and 
a train of waves. Schrodinger, as we have seen, goes further, and 
resolves the electron itself into a wave system. The nature of the 
waves is uncertain. They must conform to certain equations, but may 
not involve mechanical motion. The equations may merely correspond 
to alternations of probability — the term, which in a normal wave 
measures the displacement, giving the chance of an electron ap- 
pearing at a given spot. 

Thus, after the third of a century, the electron was resolved 
into an unki source of radiation or a disembodied wave-system. 

I he last trace of the old, hard, massy particle has disappeared, 
and the ultimate conceptions of physics seem to be reduced to 
mathematical equations. Experimental physicists, especially if they 
be Englishmen, never feel comfortable with such abstractions, and 
already attempts arc being made to devise atomic models which 
represent in mechanical or electrical terms the meaning of these 
(‘(lualions. But, as Newton saw, the ultimate basis which underlies 
mechanics cannot be mechanical. 

The discovery that light needed time for its propagation was made Relatiuty 
by the Danish astronomer Olaus Romer in 1676. Re iner found that 
flic intervals between the successive eclipses of one of the satellites of 
the planet Jupiter were longer when the Earth was receding from 
Jupiter and shorter when the Earth was approaching. He estimated 
the velocity of light as 192,000 miles a second. 

Fifty years later, James Bradley, the Astronomer Royal, got a con- 
cordant result from the aberration of the light from the fixed stars. 

As seen from a distant star in the plane of the Earth’s orbit, the Earth 
would seem to oscillate from side to side once a year, moving in 
opposite directions in successive six months. The rays shot from the 
star to hit the Earth must always be aimvd a little in front of it, as we 
shoot in front of a driven partridge or a rocketing pheasant, and so, 
if the star now shoots to the right of the Earth’s true position, in six 

* A. Einstein, Vier VorUswigen uber RelalivitdtsthforU, Braunscliweig, 1922; The Meaning 
of Relativity y London, 1922. A. S. Eddington, The Mathematical Theory of Relativity y Cam- 
bridge, 1923 and 1924. 
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Relativity months it must aim to the left. This means that the rays by which the 
star is seen from the Earth at different times are not parallel to each 
other, but that the star appears to move backwards and forwards in 
space as the years revolve. From this apparent movement, the ratio 
of the velocity of light to the velocity of the Earth in its orbit may be 
calculated. 

The first determination of the velocity of light over short distances 
on the Earth was made in 1849 by Fizeau, who passed a beam of light 
through one of the gaps in a toothed wheel, and reflected it back on 
its path by a mirror three or four miles away. When the wheel was at 
rest, the return beam passed back through the same gap and was 
\'isible on the other side, but, when the wheel was rotated rapidly, 
a speed could be found at which the return way was blocked by the 
next tooth. The time occupied by the wheel in spinning through this 
small part of a revolution is clearly the lime required for light to 
travel to the distant mirror and back again. 

A better method is that devised by L. Foucault. A beam of light 
from a slit S is made very slightly convergent and then reflected from 
the plane mirror/? to a focus on a concave 
mirror M. It returns along its path and, 
if the mirror R is at rest, forms an image 
of the slit on the slit itself. The mirror R 
is then rotated rapidly at a known 
speed. It moves through a small angle 
while the light travels from R to Af and 
back again, and therefore the return 
path /?.V' is not coincident with /?A’, but 
will be turned through twice the angle 
of rotation of the mirror R, The distance 
between S and S' is then measured and the time occupied by the 
light in travelling from R to AI and back again is calculated. 

The best modern results for the velocity of light, rather less than 
older ones, give a value of 186,300 miles or 2-998 x 10^^^ centimetres 
a second in vacuo , or 3 x 10^® to one part in a thousand. ‘ 

If there be anything in the nature of a luminiferous aether, its 
effect on light travelling through it should apparently make possible 
the determination of its motion. If the Earth moves through the 
aether without disturbing it, the Earth and the aether will be in 
relative motion. In that case, light should be found to travel faster 
when it moves with the aether than when it moves against it, and on 

* M. E. J. G. de Bray, “The Velocity of Light*’, Isis, No. 70, 1936, p. 437. 
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the whole faster when it travels to and fro across the aether stream 
than when it passes first in the direction of the stream and then 
against it. It is quicker to swim across a river and back again, than 
to swim an equal distance up and down stream. 

That is the essence of the famous experiment made by Michelson 
and Morlcy in 1887. They mounted their apparatus on a stone 
floating in mercury to prevent vibration. A beam of light SA is partly 
reflected and partly transmitted at the glass A (Fig. 15). The two parts 
are reflected by mirrors at B and D. AB = AD^ the paths are equal 


B 




__]D 


E 

Fis- 15- 


in length and interference clfecls will be seen in a telescope by an eye 
at /i. Let us imagine that the Earth is moving in the direction SAD but 
not carrying the aether with it, so that the. aether is moving through 
the laboratory as the wind through a grove of trees. This will introduce 
a difference in the time of transmission over the paths ABA and ADA, 
and the interference fringes will not occupy the same place as they 
w'ould if (he aether w'erc relatively at rest. Next let the apparatus he 
floated round througli a right angle. AB is now in the direction of 
motion and AD across it. The interference fringes should now move 
in the opposite direction, the whole di;>placemerit being twice that 
suggested above. 

But Michelson and Morlcy could observe no measurable displace- 
ment of the interference fringes, and concluded that there is no appre- 
ciable relative motion of the Earth and the aether. A repetition of 
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Relativity their experiment showed that, on their assumptions, the relative 
motion is certainly less than the tenth part of the Earth’s velocity in 
its orbit. The Earth seems to drag the aether with it. 

But in calculating the velocity of light from aberration, it is 
assumed that the aether is undisturbed by the motion of the Earth 
through it. Moreover, Lodge in 1893 could find no change in the 
velocity of light between two heavy steel plates spinning at (or 
beyond) the highest safe speed. Hence masses of this size do not drag 
the neighbouring aether with them. Thus both the theory of aberra- 
tion and the deductions from Lodge’s experiment seem quite incon- 
sistent with Michelson’s and Morlcy’s result. 

Whenever w^c get a discrepancy of this kind, if we are to hold our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, we may conclude that something 
must be wrong either in our experiments or in our conceptions of the 
causes at work, and it is probable that an interesting and nec<‘ssary 
revolution in ideas is under our eyes if we can but see it. 

The first useful suggestion w'as made by G. F. FitzGerald, and 
developed by Larmor and Lorentz. If matter be electrical in essence, 
or, indeed, if it be bound together by electric forces, it may contract 
in the direction of the motion as it moves through an electromagnetic 
aether. Such a contraction would not otherwise be observed, firstly 
because it would be too small, and secondly because any scales we 
used to measure it would themselves be subject tf) the same contrac- 
tion, so that, in the direction of motion, tlic unit of length would l:)e 
shorter. Thus Michclson’s and Motley’s apparatus as it rotated iniglit 
change in dimensions in such a manner as to rompensatt' for tli(‘ dis- 
placement of the interference fringes produced by the Earth's 
movement through the aether. 

It is easy to calculate the contraction necessary. A body would 
contract in the direction of the aether stream in the ratio (i — c ’/r-)*, 
where v is the relative velocity of the body and the aether, and c llie 
constant velocity of light. 

The velocity of the Earth in its orbit is 1/10,000 the velocity of light. 
If, at some time of the year, this be its velocity through the aether, 
Michclson’s and Morley’s apparatus w^ould contract by one part in 
200 million when turned through a right angle, and that minute 
change would explain their result. 

There the subject rested for some years. Whatever the cause, every 
attempt to measure the velocity of light, whether with or against 
a supposed aether stream, led to the same result, no change in the 
measured velocity could be detected. 
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In 1905 an entirely new direction was given to thought on this 
subject by Professor A. Einstein, who pointed out that the ideas of 
absolute space and time were figments of the imagination — meta- 
physical concepts not derived directly from the observations and 
experiments of physics. The only space wc can experience is that 
measured in terms of a standard unit of length, defined as the distance 
between two scratches on a bar, and the only time is that measured 
by some clock set by astronomical events. If changes such as the 
FitzGerald contraction take place in our standards, they will be quite 
inappreciable to us who move with them and suffer corresponding 
changes, but they might be measurable by an observer who was 
moving differently. Time and space, therefore, arc not absolute, but 
merely relative to the observer. 

From this point of view, no explanation is needed of the fact that 
the velocity of light, as measured by any apparatus and in any circum- 
stances, is always the same. That result must be accepted as the first 
discoverer! law of the new physics. Time and space arc thus shown to 
be such that light always travels relatively to any observer with the 
same measured velocity. 

I’liis measured velocity is constant, but neither space nor time nor 
mass measured separately show the constancy w c are accustomed to 
expect. Michelson’s and Morley's apparatus, tested by our constant 
standard, the speed of light, shows no change in linear dimensions 
as it rotates. But that is because wc are moving with it. If however 
we could measure accurately enough the length of a bullet as it flew 
jDasi us, we should find that it appeared shorter than when at rest, 
and, if its speed approached that of light, it w^ould se em still shorter. 

This experiment is not piacticable; but it is easy to show", on the 
principle of relativity, that the mass oi' the bullet will appear to an 
obser\'er at rest to be increased, and increased in the same ratio as the 
length is shortened. If be the mass at slow speeds, that at a high 
velocity v is ttiois'i — v''/c-, w here c is the velocity of light. Hence, at 
the velocity of light, mass would become infinite. The change in mass 
may be <‘xamincd experimentally. Among the marvels of modern 
science is the measurement of the rnitss of projectiles whicli are moving 
past us with speeds of the same order as that of light. The S particles, 
shot forth by exploding radio-active aU ais, can be directed through 
electric and magnetic fields of force, and their velocity and their mass 
can thus be determined, just as the velocity and mass of a cathode 
ray particle have been determined. If the mass of a p particle moving 
at moderate speeds be called unity, the following table gives in the 
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Reiativilj second column the mass (calculated on the principle of relativity) of 
other ^ par l iclrs, the velocity of which approaches that of light, and in t he 
third column their mass as measured by Kauffman experimentally. 


Velocity of corpuscle 
in cm. per second 
2*36 X 10'® 

2*48 X lO*® 

2*59 X 10'® 

2*72 X io‘® 

2-85 X 10*® 


Ratio of mass to the mass of 
a slowly moving corpuscle 

Calculated Observed 


1*85 

1*83 

2*04 

‘-'•43 

3-f>9 


1-5 

1 - 66 

20 

2- 42 
3*1 


These j8 particles arc negative electrons, and, when moving, are 
equivalent to an electric current. Hence they create an electro- 
magnetic field of force, which possesses both energy and inertia. The 
increase of mass with velocity was also calculated on these lines by 
J. J. Thomson and by G. F. G. Scarle witli the same result. Therefore 
the increase of mass, like FitzGci aid's contraction, is in accordance 
with electro-magnetic theory. 

Again, on the principle of relativity, mass and energy arc equivalent, 
a mass m, when expressed as energy, being where c is the velocity 
of light. This too is in conformity wath Maxwell’s theory of clcctr(j- 
'magnetic waves, which possess momentum equal to E;c where K is 
their energy. Momentum being me, wc get again that E = 

It is clear at once that these principles lead to remarkable and 
unexpected results. If we could travel in an airplane (or an aether- 
plane) with a speed comparable with that of light, our length in the 
direction of motion as measured by an observer on the earth would 
appear to be contracted, our mass would seem greater, and our lime 
scale slower than usual. But wc ourselves should be unconscious of 
these changes. Our foot rule might have shrunk, but, as wc and all 
our surroundings would have shrunk also, wc should not perceive the 
change. Our pound weight might have a greater mass, but so should 
wc. Our clocks might go slower, but the atoms of our brains would 
move more slowly also, and again wc should not know. 

But, since motion is only relative, the observer on the Earth is 
moving relatively to us at the same rate as we arc to him. Hence we 
should find on measuring them that his scales of length, mass and 
ime had changed to us .iS ours had to him. He would seem to us to 
have suffered an unseemly contraction in the direction of motion, to 
have a mass out of proportion to his size, and to be ludicrously slow 
in mind and body. And all the while he would be thinking the same 
thoughts about us. VVe both should be unconscious of our own 
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imperfections, but we each should sec clearly the sad changes in the Relativity 
other. 

It is impossible to say that cither of these observers is wrong. Indeed 
both are right. Length, mass and time are not absolute quantities. 

Their true physical values arc what tlie measurements indicate. The 
fact that they are not the same to everybody shows that they can only 
be defined relatively to one specified observer. Tlie ideas of al)solutc 
length, of absolute space, and of an absolute and even flow of time, 
arc metaphysical concepts, which go far beyond what is indicated or 
justified by observation or experiment. 

Nevertheless, as Bergson lias pointed out, philosophically it is 
probable that the only lime that is lived, the time that measures what 
goes on in a system to one moving with it, or in it, i^ of special, indeed, 
of unique, importance. But jjhysically space and time, considered 
individually, are relative (piantitics depending on the position of the 
observer. It was, however, pointed out in iqoS by Minkowski that 
the changv' in space and time compensate each other, so that a com- 
bination of the two is, even in this new world, tlic same for all 
obsei vcrs, I'hc space of which wc arc accustomed to think has three 
dimensions — length, breadth and thickness, and, taught by Min- 
kowski, we must look on time as a fourtli dimension in this combina- 
tion of space and time, one second corresponding to the 186,000 miles 
whicli light travels in that time. Just as the distance between two 
points in the continuous space of Euclidean geometry is the same 
however measured, so, in the new’ continuum of space-time, two 
events may be said to be separated by an “intci'\’ar\ involving both 
space and time, which has a true absolute value whoev er measures it. 

Wc feel that here wc have found something firm in a shifting world, 
and we are led to search for other quantities that remain absolute in 
the realm of relativity. Of cjuantities already known to us, wc find 
that there still remain as absolutes: number; thermodynamic entropy; 
and also action, that product of energy and time which gives us the 
quantum. 

In the old world of independent space and time, men had been 
accustomed to think of the wheilc of three-dimensional space as passing 
from moment to moment simultaneouslv, the past of the world being 
as it were separated from the future by the dividing plane of the 
present, which stretched everywhere at the same moment through 
space. But when, in 1676, Romcr discovered that light travelled with 
a finite velocity, it must have been realized that the stars, visible 
simultaneously at one moment, were really seen as they existed at 
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Relativity times in tlie past depending on their distances — simultaneity had dis- 
appeared. The absolute ‘‘now” of former beliefs had become a merely 
relative ‘"scen-now”. 



The recent developments in science have increased tins relativity. 
If a traveller, moving with the velocity of light, takes a trip among the 
stars and returns to Earth after one of our years, to us, as \v(‘ watch 
his flight, his mass will seem infinite and the movemerUs of liis brain 
infinitesimally slow. While we feel a year older, to him no time seems 
to have elapsed; he is still in the ‘‘now” of our last year. Thus the 
analogy of a plane, the same for all men at all places, separating past 
and future, must be given up. From the point which Sir Arthur 
Eddington called “hcre-now'”, lines of “scen-now” must be drawn 
through space, making an angle with the axis of time of which the 
tangent is equal to the velocity of light.^ Anywhere within the three- 
dimensional surface thus generated, a surface analogous to a double 
cone or hour-glass in two dimensions, we get an absolute past or an 
absolute future. Outside it, things can c:o-c.xist simultaneously at 
W'hat must seem to any one observer different times. The neutral 
wedge, which separates past and future, can be called the absolute 
present or the absolute elsewhere, according as we regard it in terms 
of time or of space. 

The passage of time from past to future, which we interpret 
intuitively in terms of consciousness, has no counterpart in reversible 
physics. The equations of motion of ordinary dynamical systems, 
whether terrestrial or astronomic, can be read either way; we cannot 

* A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, C^arnbridge, 19^8. I am indebted to 
Sir Arthur Eddington for permission to use the diagram. 
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tell from Newton’s formulae in which direction a planet revolves 
round the Sun. 

But, in the second law of thermodynamics and the irreversible rise 
of the entropy of an isolated system towards a maximum, we have 
a physical process which can only proceed in one direction. The 
random scattering of molecules by their mutual c(jllisions can only 
lead them to approach the distribution velocities given by the law 
of error. Unless we call up Maxwell’s daemon and gain control of 
individual molecules, or wait long enough for chance conjunctions of 
molecules to give groups by pure coincidence, this process of shuffling 
can only be reversed by a reversal in time itself. If we saw molecules 
collecting more and more into groups of equal velocities, we should 
have to conclude that time was moving backward. The second law of 
thermodynamics, the principle of the increase in entropy, describes 
the one, all important process of nature which enrresponds with the 
remorseless march of time in the human mind. 

In 1804 G. F. I'itzGerald of Dublin wrote: ‘‘Gravity is probably 
due to a change in structure of the aether, produced by the presence 
of matter. ‘ This sentence, in the language ol* the older physics, 
expresses the result ofajjplying a general form of relativity to gravita- 
tion, which wa:, done by Einstein in 1915. He proved tliat the pro- 
perties of space, and especially the phenomena of the propagation 
ol' light, show that Minkowski's space-time continuum resembles 
Ricmanii's space and not Euclid's, except in infinitely small regions.- 

In this space-time, there are natural paths, like the straight paths 
in three-dimcnshmal space along which we are accustomed to imagine 
bodies moving when not acted on by a force. Sinc^ a projectile falls 
to the Earth and the planets circle round the Sun, wc sec that near 
matter these paths mu^^t be curved, and conscqiiently near matter 
there must be something analogous to a curvature of spacc-limc. 
Another body entering this curved region tends to move towards or 
round the matter in a definite patli. Indeed, as long as wc think 
in terms of mass and not electricity, the only meaning of matter 

* SdettUJlc p. 313. 

^ The disiaiu c hcrtwoeii iwe points clrpeiids mi the co-ordinate tlitrcrciiccs dx dy. If the 
form of tht^ dependence is 

h dx^ + 2.^, j . </ V dv + . dy\ 

it is a Rieniannian metiic. A s|X‘cial case of tliis is jijiven by 

~ dx^ T rfv*. 

the theorem of Pythagoras, wlieii the continuum is laiclidcan. 

I’he tiuanlilics , ^,2, ^22 determine not only the metric of the continuum but also the 
f^ravitational field. By investigating the simplest inathcmatiral forms to whieh these 
quantities can be subjected, liinslein di.scoxered the new laws of gravity. 
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Gravitation 
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Relativity and nowadays is a region in space-time where tliis curvature occurs. If we 
Gravitation prevent the second body from moving freely, holding it up perhaps 
by the bombardment of the molecules of a chair or of the surface of 
the ground, we exert force on it, which seems to the body to be due 
to its own ‘‘ weight'’. 

This effect is well shown by a lift. When the lift starts upwards, it 
is subject to an acceleration which appears to the occupants as a 
temporary increase of their weight, an increase which may indeed* be 
measured like ordinary weight by a spring balance. I'hc effect of the 
acceleration is identical with the effect of a temporary increase in the 
so-called gravitational field, and it is impossible to distinguish between 
these two causes by any experiment known to us. 

But if a lift were allowed to fall freely, the occupants would not be 
conscious of motion. If one of them released an apple held in his 
hand, it would not fall faster than the lift, but would remain poised 
by the observer. This principle of equivalence, which first turned the 
subject towards gravitation, was set forth by Einstein in lyii, and 
the great mathematical difficulties were overcome during the next 
few years. ^ 

It then became clear that Newton’s hypothesis of a gravitational 
attraction may be unnecessary'. The movement of a body towards the 
Earth, or round it in an orbit, may merely be the tracing of its natural 
path in a curved region of space-time. 

Calculation shows that the consequences of' this theory are nearly 
the same as Newton’s — quite the same to the usual order of accuracy 
of observation. Yet, in on <5 or two phenomena, it is just possible to 
devise a crucial experiment. Of these ihe most famous is the deflection 
of a ray of light by the Sun, which, on Einstein’s principle, is twice 
what the Newtonian theory would indicate. The only way in which 
these minute deflections can be observed is to photograph during an 
eclipse of the Sun the image of a star which appears just outside the 
Sun’s disc. This was done during the eclipse of 1919 by Eddington at 
Principe in the Gulf of Guinea and by Crommelin in Brazil. Compared 

• See above, footnotes to pp. 179 and 203, J^agrange, Laplace and Hamilton. Eiastcin 
developed general equations which reduced to those of Laplace in the special case where 
neither matter nor energy is present at Utc point considered and to those of Poisson when 
the energy is entirely in the fo^rn of matter. 

A small particle moving in a statical field, in general relativity has its motion determined 
by the Lagrangian differential equation 

d /hL\ _ dL 
dt \BxJ ixr 

though L is not here, as in classical dynamics, a simple dilFerencc of terms of kinetic and 
potential energy. 
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with stars farther away from the Sun, it was found that the image of Ii£lativity and 
the nearer star was displaced, and displaced to the amount required Gravitation 
by Einstein. 

Secondly, the discrepancy of 42 seconds of arc per century in the 
orbit of Mercury, left over by the Newtonian theory, was at once 
explained by Einstein, who calculated a change of 43 seconds of arc. 

Thirdly, on the principle of relativity, an atom should vibrate more 
slowly in a gravitational field. Hence, on the average, the lines in the 
spectrum of the Sun, where gravity is more intense, should be dis- 
placed towards the red compared with the lines in corresponding 
terrestrial spectra. The shift to be expected is barely perceptible, but 
the balance of experimental evidence now goes to show that it exists. 

It should be larger in the spectra of dense stars, and, its truth being 
assumed, it has been used to measure the density of such stars. 

'I'hus it seems that, as an exact account, Newton’s theory' must give 
place to Einstein’s. In two directions — in the quantum theory and 
in the theory of relativity— -recent physics seem to be breaking away 
IVom tlie fundamental conceptions by which they have been guided 
‘successfully since the days of Galileo. The new thought needs new 
vehicles for its expression. In some w'ays, it is clear, the dynamics of 
Newton, which ushered in two glorious centuries of modern science, 
are proving inadequate to the tasks imposed by present knowledge. 

Even matter, the concept of which underlies classical dynamics, has 
now vanished. 'Fhe essential idea of a substance, as sometliing ex- 
icndcd in space and persistent in time, is now meaningless, since 
neither space nor time is cither absolute or real. \ substance has 
become a mere series of events, connected in some unknown and 
perhaps casual way, taking place in spacc-time. Rclath ity thus rc- 
inl'orccs the results which follow from the latest ilicory of the atom. 

.Newton’s dynamics still suffice to predict physical happenings to a 
high degree of accuracy, and to solve the practical problems of the 
astronomer, the physicist and the engineer. But, as ultimate pliysical 
concepts, his theories pass with an honoured name into history. 

Perhaps the best way of deriving the laws of nature from the 
general principle of relativity is by the minimum principle applied by 
Hilbert in 1915. Hero of Alexandria discovered that rc tlectcd light 
travels by the path which makes thi, total distance traversed a 
minimum. This was extended by Fermat in the seventeenth century 
into a general principle of least lime. A hundred years later, Mau- 
pertuis, Euler and Lagrange developed the dynamical principle of 
least action, and in 1834 Hamilton showed that all gravitational, 
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Relativity and dynamical and electrical laws could be represented as minimum 
Gravitation problems. Hilbert proved that, on the principle of relativity, gravita- 
tion Jicts so as to make the total curvature of space-time a minimum* 
or, as Sir E. T. Whittaker puts it, “gravitation simply represents a 
continual effort of the universe to straighten itself out”.'^ 

The general theory of relativity at once abolished the idea of a 
mechanical force due to gravitational attraction: gravity became 
a metric property of space-time. But, electrified or magnetic bodies 
had still to be regarded as acted on by forces. Attempts were made 
by Weyl and others to bring them into line, but without complete 
success. But in icrag Einstein announced that he had devised a new 
Unitary Field Theory which, taking space to be something between 
the space of Euclid and that of Ricinann, makes electro-magnetism 
also a metric property of space-time.^ 

Another co-ordination of difl'crent concepts was announced by 
Eddington in 1928.** The electronic cliargc e appears in the wave- 
equation for two electrons in the combination hcjzTre-^ where h is the 
quantum of action, and c the velocity of light. On the principles of 
quanta and relativity, Eddington calculates the numerical value of 
this combination as i;{6, Millikan’s value for e gives for the same 
quantity the figure 137-1. The discrepancy is greater than probable 
experimental errors, but the approximation is of great interest. 
Indeed, it became increasingly probable that all these modern concej)ts 
might be brought together in a new physical synthesis. 

Recent The basic principles of thermodynamics, as set forth in Chapter vi, 
Physics 

to Thomson and Joule'’s experiment on the free expansion of 
gases, to the absolute scale of temperature and to the liquefactioji of 
hydrogen and helium (p. 234). In later years these methods have 
been developed on the engineering scale. 'Fhey have given large 
quantities of liquid air and other gases to industry, and have placed 
excessively low temperatures at the disposal of the physicist, the 
chemist, and the engineer. The boiling point at atmospheric pressure 
of hydrogen is — 252 5 C, and of helium —268*7 C. It may be of 
interest to note that P. L. Kapitza devised a new type of adiabatic- 
apparatus in I93i'-i933 for liquefying hydrogen and helium. It 
consists of a reciprocating engine with a loosely fitting piston. The gas 

* All physical happenings, gravitatuinal, eleclrical, cir. are determined by a scalar 
world function being such as to annul the variation of the integral 

JJJJ S ^'0 <^^1 <1-^2 dK.y 

* British Association Reporty 1927, Address to Section A, p. 23. 

’ A. Einstein, two articles in The Times of February 3rd and 5th, 1929. 

^ A. S. Eddington, Proc. Roy, Soc, A, vol. exxn, 192(1, p. 35O. 
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is cooled in liquid air or nitrogen, compressed to 25-30 atmospheres 
in the engine, and allowed to escape through the gap between piston 
and cylinder. It is thus further cooled and finally liquefied by the 
I'homson-Joule method. With modern apparatus, temperatures within 
a fraction of a degree of the absolute zero can be obtained. 

The properties of matter in bulk, with all its irregularities and 
turbulences, has been studied l^oth mathematically and experimentally 
by Sir Geoflrcy Taylor, and an approach to a comi}leLc theory 
reached. His results have many applications, particularly to meteoro- 
logy and aeronautics, to the flow of turbulent fluids through pipes 
and to the plastic deformation of crystals. 

A new method of investigating the magnetic properties of metals 
and other magnetic effects was developed in 1924, 1927, and suc- 
ceeding years by P. L. Kapitza, working first at Cambridge and then 
in Moscow.* The essential feature of the method is the passing of an 
intense clertric current through a coil for a small fraction of a second, 
during whicli the experiment is carried out by means of automatic 
machinery, the object of this rapid working being to prevent over- 
h(‘ating. 'Phe currents were at first obtained by charging slowly and 
(lisf harging quickly a battery of accumulators; but later a 2000 kilo- 
watt electrical generator of (ho single phase turbo-alternator type w as 
used, the energy being stored as kinetic energy in the rotor of the 
generator, and liberated as electrical energy when the machine was 
sliort-circuiled through the coil. An automatic switch made the circuit 
when the elcctrcnnotivc force was zero, and broke it when the current 
next vanished. Only one half-cyclc of the alternaiing current was 
used, and this half-cycle was performed in about -fJo second, the 
windings lacing arranged to give a currcnt-w'avc wath a flat top, so that 
the magnetic field was nearly constant for the short time involved. 
It reached a value of several hundred thousand gauss. The plant had 
to be made on the large engineering scale at great cost, and a special 
laboratory built to contain it. The coil was 20 metres away from the 
alternator, and the whole experiment was over before the shock of 
the short-circuit, which travelled through the ground at 2000-3000 
metres per second, reached the apparatus. 

With the first plant, Kapitza and 11 . W, B. Skinner reinvestigated 
the Zeeman efi'cct in a field of 130,000 gauss, and, with the second, 
Kapitza measured the specific resistances of bismuth and gold crystals. 
It was found that the change in weak magnetic fields followed a 

* Proc. Hoy, Soc. A, 1924, 1927. 
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Recent square law, and in strong fields a linear one; measurements on 35 
Physics metallic elements were made at room temperature and down to that 
of liquid air. In iqsi-iQSS the magnetic susceptibilities of many 
substances were determined throughout a wide range of temperature 
by the use of the new apparatus for liquefying hydrogen and helium 
which Kapitza had devised. 

On p. 376 a description was given of the initial work on thermionics. 
Sir O. W. Richardson was the first to study in detail the escape of 
electrons from hot bodies in a vacuum, and to give a full interpre- 
tation thereof, while his work on photo-emission did much to explain 
the interaction between matter and radiation. He has also investi- 
gated the electron emission associated with chemical action, and con- 
tributed towards filling the gap between ultra-violet and X-ray 
spectra. More recently Richardson has applied the new quantum 
mechanics to the problems of tiie hydrogen spectrum and of the 
structure of the hydrogen rnolecule. 

Among the new kinds of apparatus which have been invented to 
conduct modern physics, and have in turn led to fresh problems and 
their solutions, we must mention the electron microscope. As wc ha\ e 
seen above, streams of electrons arc dcllectcd from a straiglit path l)y 
a magnetic force, just as rays of light are dcllectcd by a lens. And, as 
lenses can be arranged to give a magnified image with light, so 
magnetic forces can be used to give a pattern on a photogra|)hic plate. 
Since the wave-lengths of the waves associated with electrons arc only 
one millionth part of the wave-lengths of light, good definition can 
be obtained with minute objects. Virus particles have been photo- 
graphed, and an approach made to molecular dimensions. 

The theory of electro-magnetic waves is due to Cilerk Maxwell 
(1870) and their first detection to Hertz (1887). 'Their use in radio- 
tclegraphy and telephony was made possible by two practical inven- 
tions — the application by Marconi of an aerial wire or antenna to 
despatch and collect the signals and put enough energy into action, 
and the application of the work described above in the thermionic 
valve. 

The waves used by Hertz and other early experimenters consisted 
of electric oscillations fiom an induction coil, heavily damped and 
rapidly dying away. But for radio-transmission a train of continuous, 
undamped waves is necessary. If a hot wire be connected with the 
negative terminal of a battery, and a metal plate inside thq bulb with 
the positive terminal, a continuous negative current will pass from 
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wire to plate, carried by the emitted electrons, though, if the terminals 
be reversed, no appreciable current will flow ; thus the thermionic valve 
can act as a rectifier, letting one half of the wave pass and stopping 
the other. If a grid of wire gauze be put between the hot wire and the 
plate, and be positively electrified, it will help the emission of electrons 
and increase the thermionic current, but when negative, decrease it. 
When it alternates in potential, the current will oscillate, superposing 
an alternating current on a direct one. These alternations are passed 
through the primary circuit of a transformer, and from the secondary 
back to give the grid its proper alternating potential and thus main- 
tain the action of the apparatus. Hence a thermionic valve may be 
used both to emit a steady, undamped train of waves, and to rectify 
them when received. By interrupting these rectified currents from 
100 to 10,000 times a second and passing them through a telephone, 
a sound of corresponding pitch is produced, and radio-speech 
becomes possible. 

I'he energy radiated from an antenna can be divided into an earth 
wave, gliding over the surface of (he ground, and a sky-wave which 
starts above the horizontal. The latter waves retain their energy' at 
much greater distances than w'ould be expected if the sky-wave 
travelled freely through space. The long-distance transmission is due 
to ionization of the earth’s upper atmosphere by rays from the sun, 
making it a conductor. This part of the atinospluTc is called the iono- 
splicre or the Kcnnelly-Heaviside layer from those v\ ho first suggested 
its existence. The electric waves, entering the conducting region, arc 
reflected or refracted back to earth, and, if the distance is great enough, 
again from earth to ionosphere, perhaps several timr and thus travel 
as through a channel. By examining the behaviour of long-distance 
radio-waves, much information about the ionosphere layer or layers 
has been obtained, first by Sir Edward Appleton and Barnet and, in 
1925, by means of short pulses of radio-waves, by Breit and Tuve in 
America. Then, in 1 926, Appleton showed there was another reflecting, 
or refracting layer, some 150 miles above the ground, electrically 
stronger than the other. This reflection enables radio-waves to bend 
and pass round the Earth. Similar principles underlie the practiec 
of radio-location, now called radar. 

Solid bojlies reflect radio-waves anc* *hus give an echo at the place 
of projection. The great value of this principle for the operations of 
war led to an amazing development of radar in all directions during 
the years i939“i945-‘ 

‘ Radar ^ Governments oj ifie United States of America and Great Britain^ 1945- 
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For most purposes the pulse method is used; an electric oscillator 
emits a burst of radiation with wave-lengths measured in centimetres 
— bursts which sometimes last only for the millionth of a second. 
Enough power is obtained by a magnetron — a valve in which the 
electrons are controlled magnetically — a device produced by a team 
of workers in the University of Birmingham. By means of antennae, 
the energy is concentrated into a clearly defined beam, which can 
search space as does a visual search-light, revealing distant objects — 
ships, aeroplanes, flying bombs, ground-contours, even the collection 
of rain-drops which heralds an approaching storm. The echoes arc 
caught by a heterodyne receiver and displayed on a cathode ray tube 
indicator. 

In 1940 British radar disclosed enemy planes as their attack 
developed, and, by helping to win the Battle of Britain, enabled 
the few to save the many. CiO-operation with the United States 
confirmed the superiority of the Allies’ radar and went far to win 
the war. 

Naval tactics and indeed navigation have been revolutionized, 
for radar can see and locate ships at a distance, and fight a fleet 
action when the enemy is out of visual sight. Radar is independent 
of darkness; it can guide vessels through fog into liarbour, and bring 
aeroplanes to their target and home again. 

It has been stated above that, while the cloud tracks of th(' 
positively electrified particles emitted by radio-active substances arc 
usually straight, occasionally a sharp change in direction is seen. In 
1 91 1 Rutherford had deduced the occurrence of these rare deflections 
from less direct observations and had imagined that the core of an 
atom consists in a minute positive nucleus wliich repels the a particle 
on collision.* 

At first the atom was pictured as a planetary system with negative 
electrons circling round the nucleus in Newtonian paths, but, as 
explained, the invention and application of the quantum theory 
brought about a revolution in atomic concepts. The main features of 
the new^ theory were established in the period already covered. But, 
in later years, a second revolution in ideas has followed, a revolution 
which depends chiefly on the discovery of new kinds of^sub-atomic 
particles, and new methods of producing, counting, and using them. 

' N. Feather, Nuclear Physics, Cambridge, 193G; Lord Rutherford, The Newer Alchemy, 
Cambridge, 1937; O. Gamow, Atomic Nuclei, Oxford, ic)37; E. N. da C. Andrade, The 
Atom and it% Energy, London, 1947; Sir George Thomson, The Atom, Oxford, 1947. 
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Before dealing with these new particles, we must trace the great 
advance made by Aston and others in our knowledge of atomic 
weights of the atoms of elements and their isotopes.^ Aston’s mass 
spectrograph, the first model of which is now in the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, was based on the principle of Sir J. J. Thomson’s 
apparatus for examining positive rays. The glass bulb /?, kept at low 
pressure by a mercury pump, contains either a volatile compound of 
the element to be examined or an anode of one of its halide salts, 'fhe 
anode is at y 4 , and the cathode C is pierced by a slit *S’, . A second slit 
.S'2 serves to give a narrow beam of positive rays, coming from the 
anode and passing through the pierced cathode. This narrow beam 



is led between two insulated plates /s, and f,, connected w'ith the 
opposite poles of a battery of 200-500 volts, and is thereby spread out 
into an electric spectrum. Next, by means of two diaphragms, one 
part of the spectrum is isolated, and then passed between the poles of 
an (‘Icclric magnet A/. Two earthed brass plates F protect the rays 
from any stray electric field, and the rays, giving a focused image of 
the slit, then fall on to the photographic plate. The dellcctions pro- 
duced by the electric and magnetic forces focus rays of different 
velocities but of the same value of ejm (the ratio of charge to mass) on 
to a single spot of the plate. 

Taking one spectrum line as known and comparing it with others in 
unknown electric and magnetic fields, the relative masses of the atomic 
projectiles can be determined. Or again, keeping the magnetic field 
constant, and adjusting the electric field till the unknown line occupies 
the former position of the known line, the relative mass can be 
calculated from the strength of the ci^ ctric field. In cither way, the 
masses of known and unknown particles can be compared; the instru- 
ment gives measurements depending on mass alone, and can rightly 
be called a mass spectrograph. In its first form it gave masses accurate 
* F. W. Aston, Mius Spectra and Isotopes^ London. 1933. 
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to I part in 1000, and in a second and improved form to i in 1 0,000. 
Another kind of apparatus, in which the rays were bent into a semi- 
circle by the magnetic field, was invented by Dempster of Chicago. 
Yet another mass spectrograph has been devised by Bainbridgc of 
Harvard, and very accurate measurements made. 

As soon as Aston’s first mass spectrograph was brought into operation 
in igig, results poured out in a rapid stream. Two definite spectrum 
lines confirmed Thomson’s result for neon, and, for a time, a new 
isotope was discovered almost every week. In ig33 Aston could say 
in his book Mass Spectra and Isotopes'. “At the present time out of all 
the elements known to exist in reasonable quantities, only eighteen 
remain without analysis”, and by 1935 about 250 stable isotopes were 
known. The most complex element seems to be tin, with eleven iso- 
topes ranging in mass numbers from 1 1 2 to 1 24. By these experiments 
the atomic law of whole numbers, first suggested by Prout, has been 
confirmed, and for practically every number up to 210 a stable 
elementary atom is known. Many places are filled twice over and 
a few three times with “isobars”, that is, atoms of the same weight 
but different chemical properties.^ 

As explained above, the nature of the a and P particles was estab- 
lished in Rutherford’s early work on radio-activity. The a particle is 
a helium nucleus; it possesses, according to Aston’s measurement, 
a nuclear mass of 4-0029 (oxygen being 16), and a positive electric 
charge +2e, twice the negative charge —e on the electron. I hc a 
particle moves w'ith a velocity ranging round 2 x 10^ centimetres, or 
10,000 miles a second. The hydrogen nucleus, or proton, was ilnni given 
a mass of 1-0076 and a positive charge of le. Birge pointed out that 
the facts indicated the existence of a heavy isotope of hydrogen, while 
Giauque and Johnson, by observations on band spectra, and later 
Meckc, obtained evidence of heavy oxygen of mass 17 and ig. 

In 1932 Urey, by a process of fraclionization, discovered that an 
isotope of hydrogen with mass 2, double.the normal, is present to the 
amount of one part in 4000 in ordinary hydrogen. ^ This heavy 
hydrogen (-^H) was named “deuterium” (D), and, if an electric dis- 
charge be passed through it, some of the atoms lose an electron and 
become positive ions, now called “deuterons”. They arc, it seems, 
made of a proton and neutron linked together. By electrolysing 
ordinary water, Washburn obtained a new substance, heavy water, 

’ F. W. Aston, “Forty Years of Atomic 'Fheory’*, in Background to Modern Science, 
Cambridge, 1938. 

* Fhys, Review, xl, i 932, p. i . 
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in which ordinary hydrogen is replaced by the isotope. The heavy 
water was isolated by Lewis; it is about ii per cent, denser than 
ordinary water, and has different freezing and boiling points. Now 
that deuterium is available, the mass of neutral hydrogen (^H) can 
be determined more accurately, and is found to be 1-00812. 

Yet other penetrating rays, which are always passing through the 
atmosphere, can be detected in a Wilsonian cloud chamber. They 
seem to be of cosmic origin, and have been much studied in recent 
years, especially by R. A. Millikan and his colleagues.^ The subject 
may be said to have begun in 1909 by Gockel, and followed later by 
Hess and Kolhdrstcr, all of whom found that an electroscope dis- 
charged faster when taken up in a balloon than on the earth’s surface, 
indicating an increase in the number of ionizing rays. In 1922 these 
experiments were extended to 53,000 feet by Bowen and Millikan, 
and in 1925 Millikan and Cameron sank electroscopes to depths of 
70 feet in radium-free water, and noted a continuous decrease in the 
rate ofdlstaiargc. In later years other observers have gone to greater 
depths. These rays, then, are more penetrating than any terrestrial 
ray. The magnetic effect of the earth on the rays is irreconcilable with 
the idea of a source in the upper atmosphere. Moreover, the rays an* 
of the same intensity day and night, so they cannot come from the 
Sun, and they still arrive in the southern hemisphere when the Milky 
Way is not visible; therefore they cannot originate in our galaxy, but 
must come from bodies beyond it or from free space. 

The energies of these rays, estimated roughly by dieir penetration, 
were first measured more accurately by Carl Andenon and Millikan 
by passing them through a very intense magnetic field and observing 
tlic deficctions. The energies ranged round 6 thousand million electron- 
volts in a fairly delinitc band. With this apparatus C’arl Anderson in 
1932 discovered positive particles with the mass of negative electrons, 
the existence of which had been foretold theoretically by Dirac. To 
these particles the name of positrons has been given. It will be 
remembered that previously the smallest positive particle known was 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom, or proton, with a mass about 
2000 times greater than that of the electron; thus our concept of 
matter was once more radically change \ 

In their passage through matter, the positrons, like other electrified 
particles, give rise to elcctro-magnetir waves, and in cosmic rays the 

' R. A. Millikan, Comic Rays, C^ambridge, 1939. R. A. Millikan and H. V. Nchcr, 
Energy Distribution oj Incoming Cosmic Ray Particles^ American Philosophical Society, 1940. 
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frequencies, higher than those of X and y rays, range from lo^^ to 
10^^ per second, visible light being about lo''*. These frequencies arc 
measured, not directly, but by the energy divided by Planck’s 
constant A. 

In 1923, on the lines of the quantum theory, Compton put forward 
the idea of a unit of radiation comparable with the electron and 
proton; he called it a photon. When a photon impinges with enough 
energy on the nucleus of an atom, especially a heavy atom, a positive- 
negative electron pair appears in the cloud chamber. This was 
suggested by Blackett and Occhialini in 1933, and soon afterwards 
confirmed by Anderson. The kinetic energy of such a pair of created 
electrons was about i *6 million electron-volts, when the energy of the 
incident photon was 2*6 million ^-volts. The difference of i million 
^-volts measures the “proper” energy of the electron pair, materialized 
from photons of radiant energy, a conversion of radiation into matter. 
Conversely, if a positive and negative electron annihilate each other, 
tw^o photons of electro-magnetic radiation, each of energy half a 
million ^-volts, shoot out in opposite directions. This was proved 
experimentally in 1933 by Thibaud and by Joliot. 

In cosmic rays, energies of 3 or 4 thousand million (10®) ^'-volts have 
been found at sea-level. The rays often appear in showers, more often 
if measured at the elevation of the 14,000 feet of Pike’s Peak. According 
to the Bcthe-Heitler theory of shower formation, an incoming electron 
of high energy first transforms that energy into an ‘"impulse photon ” ; 
this produces an electron pair, each electron of which repeats the process 
till all the energy is degraded into lower energy photons and electrons. 
It is probable that the positives that come in from outside do not get 
down to sea-level, and that the high energy positives and negatives 
observed in cloud chambers arc secondaries produced in the atmo- 
sphere. Anderson and Neddermeyer assumed in 1934 that the highly 
penetrating tracks are those of particles of mass intermediate between 
electrons and protons, particles which Anderson hence called meso- 
trons. They confirmed their supposition in 1938, and, measuring the 
mass, found 220 electron masses, while other observers in 1939 ob- 
tained 200 electron masses, the proton being about 2QO0. It w^ill be 
seen what a complex picture is now necessary to represent the structure 
of matter. 

For the most part, the particles found in cosmic rays ere electrons, 
the number of protons being small. This indicates tluit the rays 
cannot have come through an appreciable amount of matter before 
entering the solar system; thus again it seems that they cannot 
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originate within the stars of our stellar galaxy, but must come from The Nuclear 
outer space. 

The mode or cause of origin of the cosmic rays is still a matter 
of speculation. Suggestions have been made that they arc produced 

(1) by the fall of electrons through some celestial electrostatic field, or 

(2) through the magnetic fields of double stars, or (3) by the complete 
or partial transformation of the mass of atoms into cosmic radiation 
in accordance with Einstein’s equation mc^ = E» The most abundant 
elements would release energies ranging from 1 1 to 28 thousand 
million ^-volts, and half the energy should shoot away in one direction, 
and half in the opposite direction. Thus one half would give a band 
between 5 and 14x10^ ^-volts, and these are about the observed 
values. 

It will be remembered that in igig Rutherford discovered that 
bombardment with a rays induces atomic transformation in certain 
elements such as nitrogen, with the emission of fast moving hydrogen 
nuclei or protons, a discovery soon afterwards confirmed by Blackett, 
who pliuiographed the paths of the protons in a Wilsonian cloud 
chamber. This discovery w^as the starting point of an immense develop- 
Tiicjit in controlled atomic transformations which gave surprising 
results. When beryllium of mass g was so bombarded by Bothe, he 
obtained a new radiation even more penetrating than the hardest 
y rays from radium. In ig32 (Sir) James Chadwick proved that the 
main part of this radiation was not of y-ray type, but consisted of 
a stream of swift, uncharged particles about ecjual in mass to hydrogen 
atoms. They can conveniently be obtained by mixing some milli- 
grammes of a radium salt with powdered beryllium in a sealed tube, 
through the walls of wdiich the particles escape. On account of the 
absence of charge these particles, now called neutrons, pass freely 
through atoms in their paths and produce no ionization. 

The following is a list of particles known in ig44; doubtless more 
may be discovered. 


Name 

Mass in 
electron units 

Electric charge 

Klectnm or particle 

I 

— e 

Positron 

I 


Mesotron 

aoo 


Proton 

t8oo 


Neutron 

» tUx) 

0 

Dcutcron 

3600 

-f r 

a particle 

7200 

4 - 2 f 


Besides these particles, reckoned as material, there is the photon, 
the unit of radiation. The Universe is indeed complex and mysterious. 
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As Feather, Harkins and Fermi have shown, neutrons, especially 
slow neutrons, though they do not cause ionization, are very effective 
in inducing nuclear transformations. They are not repelled by a 
positively charged nucleus, as are a particles, and therefore easily 
enter a dense nucleus and change its nature. For instance, when the 
experiment is performed with a photographic plate impregnated with 
a lithium salt, the opposite tracks are visible in a microscope. Similar 
transformations are found with boron and especially with a lighter 
isotope of uranium. 

When these light atoms were bombarded directly with a rays, 
M. and Mme Curie-Joliot obtained new radio-active substances. For 
instance, when boron was bombarded by a rays for a time, it was 
afterwards found to emit a stream of positrons. "I'he activity decays, 
as does normal radio-activity, in a geometrical progression with the 
time, falling to half value in 1 1 minutes. The transmutation ma\ be 
indicated by a chemical ccjuation 

-h '‘He -h neutron. 

The nitrogen nucleus ‘'‘N, owing to excess of eiuTgy, is unstable, 
breaking into the more stable and a neutron. Fheu the passes 
more slowly into stable carbon and a positron. 

The radio-nitrogen can be collected as a radio-active gas with tlie 
chemical properties of nitrogen. 

A large number of substances have been made radio-active by 
a particles, fast protons, and especially slow neutrons, which latter 
arc effective even with the heaviest elements. But hitherto we have 
described only the controlled transmutation of elements by bom- 
barding them w^ith particles of different kinds, all derived dircxtly or 
indirectly from radio-active substances. The number of such particles 
which can be obtained by these processes is very small, and for many 
years physicists hoped that artificial means of producing intense 
streams of effective particles might be invented. At a later dale these 
hopes were realized. 

By passing an electric discharge through hydrogen or its isotope 
deuterium, a copious supply of protons and dcuterons can be obtained, 
but, to give them the high velocities needed to cause transmutations, 
they must be accelerated in an enormously strong electric field. 
Large-scale engineering apparatus is necessary to give voltages up to 
a million, with modern high-speed pumps to maintain a good vacuum. 
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In their pioneer experiments in Cambridge, Cockcroft and Walton 
multiplied the voltage of a transformer by a system of condensers and 
rectifiers, and it is now expected to obtain, with a gigantic apparatus, 
a direct current having a voltage of 2 million, which should give a 
spark about 20 feet long. Again, an electrostatic apparatus has been 
devised by Van de GraafF of Washington, in which a conveyor con- 
tinually puts charges into a hollow metal insulated ball till a potential 
of some 5 million volts is reached. 

Professor E. Lawrence of California has invented an accelerating 
apparatus, called a “cyclotron'’, in which ions pass through an 
alternating electric field and also through a magnetic field at right 
angles, an arrangement which makes the proton or deuteron describe 
a spiral path of steadily increasing radius, entering and leaving the 
electric field at intewals. For a particular frequency of the alternating 
potential the ions always arrive in the electric field at a moment 
when the electric force is in the direction to accelerate them further. 
In this V. y Lawrence obtained intense streams of protons and 
deutcrons with cm^rgies as high as 16 million volts, carrying a current 
of 100 micro-amperes. This is equivalent to the projection of x 
particles which would proceed from about 16 kilogrammes of pure 
r.ulium. 

Such apparatus puts very powerful weapons in the hands of experi- 
menters; but Cockcroft and Walton showed that lithium and boron 
could be transformed artificially with protons of the order of a mere 
100,000 volts. From that voltage to the millions of the cyclotrons, our 
laboratories arc now supplied with a wide rang*' of transmuting 
projectiles. 

Lithium consists of two isotopes with masses 6 and 7. Under proton 
bombardment, a proton occasionally enters a nucleus. I'he resulting 
“Be is unstable and instantly breaks up into two fast a particles, that 
is helium nuclei, moving in opposite directions. If vve use deutcrons 
instead of protons as projectiles, the capture of a deuteron by ®Li again 
gives a ®Bc nucleus, but with a great excess of energy. This explodes as 
befoie into two a particles, but these have greater speed than those 
derived by a proton from ^Li. The capture of a deuteron by ’Li forms 
'*^Bc, which at once disintegrates into t^^o a particles and a neutron. 

These transmutations are merely examples, first studied by Oliphant 
and Harteck. They can be obtained with as little as 20,000 volts to 
accelerate the deuteron projectile. Many far more complicated changes 
have been worked out. From the experiments, new isotopes such as 
hydrogen of mass 3 (^H) and helium also of mass 3 (^^Hc) have 
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The Nuclear emerged. The masses of these two isotopes can be calculated from 
Atsm a knowledge of the energies released : 

2 H + 2 H +=>H + A' 

2*0147 + 2-0147 = I *008 1 + + 0*0042. 

The atomic masses of hydrogen and deuterium are those found by 
Aston with the mass spectrograph. The value of E is obtained from the 
observed range of the protons in air, 14*70 centimetres, indicating an 
energy of 2*98 million volts. Three quarters of the energy released arc 
due to the kinetic energy of the proton, and thus the total of E is 3*97 
million volts. On Einstein’s theory, mass and energy are equivalent, 
and a decrease dm in mass corresponds to a release of energy c^dm, 
where c is the velocity of light in centimetres per second, 3 x 10'”. 
Thus 3*97 million volts are equivalent to a mass 0*0042, and the mass 
of 2H is 3*0171. 

Lawrence and his colleagues, using the very fast dcuterons with 
energies up to 16 million volts obtained with a cyclotron, ha\'c bom- 
barded bismuth, and converted it into a radio-active isotope identical 
with the natural radio-active product radium E, a result of great 
interest. Similarly, sodium of mass 23 or its salts, bombarded by fast 
deuterons, yields a radio-active isotope of mass 24. This radio-sodium 
breaks up with the emission of a jS particle and forms stable nuclei of 
magnesium of mass also 24, the half-period of decay being 15 hours. 
Intense sources of radio-sodium have thus been obtained by Lawrence ; 
they may possibly be used as a substitute for radium in therapeutic 
w'ork. 

By the use of y radiation Chadwick and Goldhaber have broken up 
the dcuteron into a proton and neutron, and Szilard has converted 
beryllium of mass g into ”86 and a neutron, 'fhe development of this 
method depends on obtaining intense y rays of high energy. 

In the course of this recent work more than 250 new radio-active 
substances have been recorded. It is possible that such unstable 
isotopes of the elements may have existed in the Sun, and in the 
Earth as it separated from the Sun, but vanished as the Earth cooled 
down, leaving the long period substances uranium and thorium as 
the sole survivors. 

Some of the energy changes in these forced transformations are 
even greater than those in natural radio-active disintegration. For 
instance, a deutcron of energy 21,000 volts will transform an atom of 
lithium with an emission of energy of 22*5 million volts. There is, 
tliereforc, a large gain of energy, and at first sight it looks as though 
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we had in this way a limitless source of atomic power. But only 
about one dcuteron in 10® is effective, so that on balance, more energy 
had to be supplied than was emitted, and, in the case of neutrons, 
the neutrons themselves could only be obtained by very inefficient 
processes. In 1937 it certainly seemed that the outlook for gaining 
useful energy from the atoms by artificial processes of transformation 
did not look promising. On this one can only remark that before 
now in the history of applied science prospects ot even less promise 
have confounded the prophets. Indeed, in 1939 Hahn and Meitner 
found that, when an atom of uranium was struck by a neutron, its 
nucleus divided into two main parts, each about half the mass of the 
whole, and accompanied by two, three or four other neutrons. At 
first sight, this seems to be the cumulative process sought, but it is only 
a lighter isotope of uranium, with an atomic weight ot 235 instead of 
238, which dissociates to any useful extent, and it is present only in 
small quantities. 'Fhe 235 isotope was first detected by Dempster, and 
its disso'^iation investigated by Nier of Minnesota and by Booth, 
13 unning and Grossc of Columbia, New York.^ Similar processes 
occur with thorium. The separation of isotopes was actively pursued 
in many laboratories; but the difficulties were great, and it needed 
the stimulus of war to carry the enquiry to its climax. First the lighter 
isotope, Ur 235, had to be separated from the greatly preponderating 
Ur 238, by a process of dilfusion through small holes or by Aston’s 
mass spcctograph. With small quantities of material, a chain reaction 
docs not start because the neutrons escape: the substance is stable 
and quite safe. But if two harmless lumps arc i)ut together and 
exceed a critical amount, the dissociation becomes cumulative and 
a stupendous explosion occurs. 

While chemical actions are brought about by changes in the outer 
electrons of the atoms, these explosions are due to a shattering ot the 
nucleus — a much more portentous happening. The nuclear energy 
emitted by one pound of uranium equals the thermal energy given 
by the burning of many tons of coal. 

Uranium of atomic weight 238 can be used to capture neutrons of 
medium energy and emit electrons. T. his process forms an element 
hitherto unknown, to which the name of plutonium has been given. 

For peaceful purposes it may be ncctosary to control and slow down 
the nuclear reaction by absorbing in “moderators” some of the 
neutrons liberated. Such moderators arc found in light atoms — 

‘ Aston, Afms Spectra and hotopes, Umdon. 1942; The Atomic Bomb, Stationery Oflicc, 
* 945 - 
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carbon in the form of graphite or the isotope of hydrogen in “heavy 
water’’ described above. Uranium 238 can be inserted into the 
“pile” of a moderator, and heat liberated to be used to develop power. 

In the war of I939''45, physicists, chemists and engineers in the 
United States and Great Britain pooled their knowledge, worked 
together, and won the deadly race with the Germans for an atomic 
bomb. The huge and complex factories needed were erected in one 
of the wide open spaces of America, and two bombs, dropped on 
Japan in 1945, finished the war. It remains for Statesmen ofall nations 
so to control the use of nuclear energy that it may prove a blessing 
and not a curse to mankind. Deadly dangers confront us, but perhaps 
nuclear power may frighten the nations into the paths of peace. 
The abolition of war would be the greatest triumph of science. 

Meanwhile, peaceful applications of atomic research are already 
being made by wSir Henry Dale and others. One of the most striking 
is the use of so-called “tracer elements” — substances of which the 
presence and motion can be followed by observing their properties. 
Perhaps the best of these are certain radio-active bodies, and now 
that immensely larger cjuantitics arc available as by-products of the 
atomic pile, their uses are developing fast. Radio-active atoms may 
be fed to animals in organic compounds and the movement of the c(.)n- 
stituents may be followed in the body by a Geiger-Muller counter.^ 
It is not too much to say that radio-active tracer elements have 
opened a completely new field in bio-physics and bio-cliemistry, and 
in medicine have given a new method of diagnosis. 

Again, the large-scale production of radio-active substances has 
made radiation therapy both easier and cheaper, as, for instance, in 
the destruction of cancerous tissue. 

The effectiveness of agricultural fertilizers can be measured by 
mixing a tracer with the fertilizer, and estimating the radio-activity 
which appears in a plant of the crop. The uses of tracer elements arc 
almost illimitable. 

Recent developments of physical theory have usually made it easier 
to obtain the equations which give the mathematics of a phenomenon 
than to interpret them in physical terms. For instance, the quantum 
mechanics of Heisenberg and Schrodinger were first worked out for 
simple examples, from which a general mathematical scheme was 
constructed, leading to physical interpretations such as the siipcr- 


' In the Gcigcr-Mullcr counter a fine wire is stretched along the axis of a conducting 
cylinder. A difference of electric potential of alxiut hk>o volts between wire and cylinder 
enables the observer to detect the <*ntry of a single electron. 
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position of states and the principle of indeterminacy, and so to a 
satisfactory non-rclativistic (}uantum theory. 

To make the theory relativistic, Dirac again finds the mathematics 
easy to work out, but difficulties arise in the interpretation, which can 
best be expressed in terms of initial and transitional chances.* Thus 
physics, as always, has to be left as an exercise in probability. 

An advance towards the new physical synthesis for which we have 
been waiting has been made by Eddington. He has linked gravitation 
with electricity and quantum theory by comparing the theoretical 
with the observed values of physical constants such as the masses of 
the proton and electron and their charges of electricity, obtaining 
most striking agreement.'^ A summary of the problems of modern 
physics has been given by J. Frenkel.'* 

The kinetics of chemical change have been the subject of continued 
study in modern times. Arrhenius was the first to suggest that in a 
given mass there is only a certain number of active molecules, in- 
creasing as the temperature is raised — a theory now doubtful. It is 
now thought that these molecules become last moving, and therefore 
active, by virtue of ‘‘collisions'’,^ even perhaps in the case of mono- 
molecular reactions/' 

Ammonia and nitrates are needed fnr agricultural fertilizers, and 
nitrates I'or explosives in mining and warfare. Fears were once ex- 
pressed, especially by Crookes, that, with the exhaustion of the Chili 
nitrate beds, fertilizers, and with them the world’s supply of wheat, 
might become inad(*(juale. We have seen this happen as a result of 
war, but not in normal peace: plant breeders have o'oduccd varieties 
of wlicat that will grow farther north and so over 1 trger areas, and 
chemists have synthesized ammonia and nitrates. 

Cavendish passed an electric spark through air and obtained acids, 
and a hundred years later the process was developed on the large 
scale by Birkeland and Eydc in Norway. Again, Xernst and Jost, and 
later Haber and Lc RossignoU investigated the equilibrium between 
ammonia, nitrogen and hydrogen under different temperatures and 
pressures, and, with th.c help of various catalysts, from these investiga- 
tions a laboratory process for the making of ammonia from air was 
w^orked out about 1905, and by 1912 the Haber process Iia,d become 


* Koyal vSocirty, Bakeiiaii Lecture, ipi-i. 

* Ptoc. Physkul Sot iety, i.iv, p. |f)i. * yature^ Sept. 30 and Oct. 7, 1944.. 

* Alexander Findlay, A Hundred of Chatmtry^ Ltmdon, 1937. A. J. Berry, Modern 
C/ifmn/tv, ( '•anihridgf', I94(}. 

* C. N. Hinslielwoud, The Kinetks of Chemical Change in Gaseous Systems. 

“ F. A. Lindeinanii (Lord C^hcrwell), I'araday Soc. 192a. 
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Chemistry an industrial and military success, which was enormously stimulated 
by the demand for nitrates in Germany before and during the war of 
1914-1918. Nitrogen and hydrogen were circulated over a catalyst 
at a pressure of 200 atmospheres or more and a temperature of 
500'^ C. The ammonia is converted into ammonium sulphate by 
interaction with sulphuric acid or calcium sulphate, or into nitrates 
by passing heated ammonia and air over a catalyst such as platinum 
sponge. 

Catalysts, first observed more than a hundred years ago, are now 
of the greatest importance, both in the theory of chemical kinetics 
and many chemical industries. Catalysts have long been em- 
ployed in such reactions as the Haber process, and in recent years 
their use has been very much extended.* By passing hydrogen 
through hot liquid oil in presence of finely divided nickel, the oil is 
hydrogenated, and a fat, of higher melting point and often of more 
edible nature, is obtained. Again, hydrogen may be passed under 
pressure into a hot paste of powdered coal and tar; in presence of 
a suitable catalyst, hydrogenation occurs, and the product when 
distilled yields motor spirit, a middle oil, and a heavy oil. Endless 
other examples of the use of catalysts might be given.* 

The gaps in Moseley’s Table have now nearly all been filled. In 
1925 W. and I. Nodack, using X-ray analysis, discovered the elements 
43 and 75, which were named masurium and rhenium, and in 1926 
B. S. Hopkins announced element 6i — illinium, perhaps not yet fully 
confirmed. The last element but one for which there is room in the 
Table — eka^'icdinc — has recently been obtained by Corson, Mac- 
kenzie and Segre of the University of California by the bombardment 
of bismuth with a particles from a cyclotron. 

The Rutherford-Bohr theory of the atom, as afterwards modified, 
gives us an electronic conception of chemical structure. The orl)its or 
energy levels which an electron can occupy are defined by the principal 
quantum numbers « = i, 2, 3, etc., which also denote the number of 
electrons in the shell. The maximum number of electrons which can 
exist at these energy levels is given by the series 2+1^, 2 + 2'^, 2 4- 3'^, 
etc., i.e. Rydberg’s scries, and the maximum number of electrons in an 
outer layer is 8. This octet is particularly stable, and occurs in all the 
inert gases except helium, which has two extra-nuclear electrons at 
n = I, while hydrogen has only one such electron. Passing to sodium, 
a new shell of electrons with quantum number 3 begins to be formed, 

‘ Rkleal and Taylor, Catalysis in Theory and Praettety I^ondon, 1926. Gajrlcton Ellis, The 
Hydrogenation of Oils, London (U.S.A. pr.), 1931. 
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and becomes complete with argon, which has the electron structure Chemistry 
2, 8, 8. 

This theory gives a physical basis for the doctrine of valency. 

Chemical combination may be regarded as the transfer of electrons 
from one atom to another. The valency is the number of electrons 
which an atom must gain or lose to form a system with the structure 
of the nearest inert gas, or a system with an outer shell of eight 
electrons. Combination can also occur by the sharing of electrons 
between two atoms; the valency is then called co-valency. This theory 
of valency has been developed especially by N. V. Sidgwick of 
Oxford. 

If the orbits of two atoms share two electrons, the atoms arc com- 
bined by what is called a co-valcnt link. If the two electrons are not 
shared equally, one atom will have an excess of positive and the other 
of negative clcclricity. The molecule will be polar, and possess a dipole 
moment, equal to one charge multiplied by the distance between the 
two ch:n These moments can be estimated from the di-electric 
constant, or from the deviation of a magnetic beam in a non-homo- 
geneous magnetic field. They have been studied by Wredc, by Debye, 
and also by Sidgwick and Bowen, as a guide to chemical structure. 
Elementary molecules, for example H. , O2, have no dipole moment, 
so that there is uniform sharing of electrons, but HCl has a moment 
of 103X io~‘® electrostatic units, the distance between the atoms 
being 1-28 Angstrom units, and so on with other compounds. 

Wave mechanics have proved of importance in chemistry as well 
as in physics, especially in the principle of resonance, which comes 
into play when a molecule passes from one electronic structure to 
another, and shows some of the properties of both. 

Atoms emit simple line spectra, but band spectra can be obtained 
from molecules, and their molecular configuration detennined. Again, 
a beam of monochromatic light is scattered when passed through a 
transparent substance, and radiations of different frequencies given 
out, characteristic of the scattering medium — the Smekal-Raman 
cfl'cct. Lately it has been shown by W. N. Hartley and others that 
compounds with similar constitution have similar absorption spectra 
in the ultra-violet. The infra-red absorption spectra have also been 
investigated from the point of view of molecular constitution. 

The examination of crystal structure by X-rays, suggested by Laue 
and first carried out by Friedrich and Kipping and by Sir William 
and Sir Lawrence Bragg (p. 384), showed that the cubic crystals of 
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Chemistry sodium chloride consist of sodium ions each surrounded by six 
chloride ions, and, similarly, each chloride ion by six sodium ions. 
In the diamond each carbon atom is at the centre of a regular tetra- 
hedron and bound to four others at the corners. This strong arrange- ^ 
rnent ciccounts for the hardness of (he diamond. X-ray analysis of 
crystals of diphenyl, etc. suggests the existence of rings of six carbon 
atoms, as Kekule inferred from chemical evidence in benzene and its 
derivatives. Recently the method of Fourier scries has been applied, 
as by J. M. Robertson in naphthalene and anthracene, to determine 
the mutual orientation of the constituent atoms of many compounds 
and the nature of the chemical bonds. Also X-rays have been used to 
examine alloys, inorganic and organic compounds, and have thrown 
light on all. 

The analysis of crystal structure may be elfected not only by X-rays 
but also by means of electron diffraction, for, as we have seen, a 
moving electron carries with it a train of waves, which show intcT- 
ference, etc. The results agree with those obtained by X-rays. Debytj 
used X-rays on crystalline powders, and later found that, by similar 
methods, interference patterns could be obtained with liquids and 
gases, and inter-atomic distances measured. Better methods were 
used by VVierl in 1930. 

Kekule’s ring-formula for benzene fp. 254), and V'an’t Hoff and 
Le Bel’s theory of the tetrahedral carbon atom (p. 235) have become 
the basis of a vast superstructure of stcrco-clicinistry. If the tetra- 
hedral arrangement of the four valencies of a carbon atom is acieptcd, 
the angle between the valency bonds will be 109' 28'. If a ring is 
formed, since the angles of a pentagon are 108"', the end members of 
a series of 5 carbon atoms must come near together, and a ring be 
formed with very little straining of the bonds and consequent great 
stability. W. H. Perkin (Junior) prepared compounds with rings of 
3, 4, 5, and 6 carbon atoms, and, in recent years it has been shown, 
for example by Thorpe and Ingold, ^ that the natural angle at which 
two valencies emerge from a carbon atom is notably affected by 
attached groups, such as two methyl groups; thus the strain may be 
reduced and the stability increased. Such rings arc found in many 
natural products. As Van’t Hoff predicted, optical acti\dty is found 
in asymmetric molecules, though an asymmetric carbon atom is not 
present. This has been proved by Maitland and Mills for compounds of 
the allcne type, in which the molecules possess no plane of symmetry.’ 
All this branch of chemistry has been greatly developed by the applica- 

* See Ingold, J, Chem. Soc. 1921. * Mature^ vol. cxxxv, 1935; vol. cxxxvii, 1936. 
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lion of X-ray analysis, which gives such vivid pictures of atomic and Chemistry 
molecular structure. 

The chemical industry based on coal tar, now of enormous extent, 
arose from, and has had much repercussion on the theoretical science. 
Unverdorben and later Hofmann, isolated from tar a substance which 
was named aniline. Hofmann also proved the presence of benzene 
in tar. W. H. Perkin (Senior) in 1856 treated aniline sulphate with 
potassium dichromatc, and obtained aniline purple or mauve — the 
first aniline dye, soon followed by many others. Their chemical con- 
stitution was first clearly elucidated by Emil and Otto Fischer in 1878 
on the basis laid down by Couper and Kckule. They showed that the 
parent of rosanilinc, magenta, etc., was a hydrocarbon, triphenyl- 
methane. 'This work led to many new dyes, and to intermediate 
products needed in their synthesis. I’hen Griess produced “diazo” 
compounds, containing the azo groups -N:N which pointed to a 
new' series of azo dyes. 

'The dye alizarin, Turkey red, w'as synthesized in 1868, and was 
followc.i by other derivatives of anthraquinone. About 1897 industrial 
indigotin, produced from phenylglycine, began to drive natural indigo 
off the market and ruin the Indian planters. 

II' dyes arc important industrially, drugs have, through medicine, 
more bearing on human welfare. The period of synthetic organic 
drugs began witli febrifuges such as antipyrinc (1883), the analgesic 
[)lienacetin (1887), and acctylsalicylic acid or aspirin (1899). These 
discoveries led to a modern school of chemotherapy, chiefly founded 
by Paul Ehrlich (1834 -1915), who produced a cure for horse disease, 
and an arsenic compound named salvarsan (1912) w .nch destroys the 
micro-organism Spirochnele pallida, the cause of syphilis in man. A com- 
plex derivative of carbamide, prepared by Fournc iu in 1924, destroys 
the parasite of sleeping sickness. In later years a scries of synthetic 
drugs based on sulphanilamide (para-amino-benzcne-sulphonaniide) 
and other sulphonamides such as sulphapyridine, prepared by May 
and Bakei and introduced as M. .and B, 693, have been found 
eihcacious in controlling the group of diseases due to streptococcus and 
pneumococcus infection both in human beings and in animals,' and 
sulphaguanidinc has been found to be a specific remedy fi >v dysentery. 

At first no theoretic basis for these di *gs was available, but in 1940 
Fildcs, Wot>ds and Selbic showed that sulphanilamide acted by pre- 
venting the pathogenic bacteria from obtaining another closely related 
substance, para-arnino-bcnzoic acid, essential to their growth. This 
• RefforlK of Medical Re.\earch Council, 1930-40; J, R. Agric, Soc, 1940. 
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Chemistiy succcss indicated that the direction of further research should be in 
the study of bacterial metabolism, to discover what substances are 
needed by bacteria, and how the bacteria can be prevented from 
using them.^ 

Penicillin, first prepared and named by Sir A. Fleming, in 1929 
from the mould penicillium, has recently been studied by Florey and 
others at Oxford, and shown to be even more powerful than the 
sulphonamides.^ 

In the Manchester Laboratories of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
a drug effective against malaria, now called paludrinc, was discovered 
ill 1945. Insecticides were also examined, and one called gam- 
maxane, deadly to insects but harmless to man and higher animals, 
was prepared. 

The recent study of vitamins is dealt with in general in the 
section on Biochemistry, but an account of their constitution and 
synthesis naturally falls into place here under Chemistry. Vitamin A, 
necessary for growth, has the composition C20H3QO, and Karrcr sug- 
gested a structural formula which explained its chemical reactions 
and its relation with its precursor carotene. Vitamin Bj , with anti- 
neuritic properties, has been synthesized by Williams of Columbia 
University. The anti-scorbutic vitamin C, present in green vegetables 
and citrus fruits, has the relatively simple structure shown in Fig. 18; 
it was isolated and in 1933 synthesized by Haworth in Birmingham, 
and is now known as ascorbic, acid. 
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As already said, organic chemistry depends on tlic power of carbon 
to combine with itself in complicated structures. Somewhat similar 
powers arc possessed Ly silicon, and have lately become of importance. 

In 1872 von Bacyer observed that phenol mixed with formaldehyde 
gave a resinous material, and in 1908 Baekeland found that when this 
resin was heated with an alkaline catalyst, it yielded a substance of 
a plastic nature. This substance was named Bakclite, and other plastic 
* Britaifi To-day, vol. lxxix, 1942, p. 15. 
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materials have been obtained from reactions based on formaldehyde. Chemistry 
They arc used as varnishes, enamels and for moulding articles ranging 
from gramophone records to aeroplane fuselages. 

India-rubber was first synthesized by way of isoprene by Tildcn in 
1892. In 1910 Matthews found that metallic sodium hastened the 
polymerization of isoprene, but instead of isoprene the hydrocarbon 
butadiene or chloroprene is now used, the synthetic being generally 
added to the natural product. 

I'he synthetic organic chemist has also done much for photography, 
firstly in producing developers of the photographic image (pyrogallol, 
etc.), and then dyes which make the film sensitive to difleront rays of 
light in the visible and in the invisible parts of the spectrum. Photo- 
graphic emulsions sensitive to infra-red light give, even at a distance 
of many miles, clear photographs of objects that would not show with 
ordinary photographic films. Photograpljy is now of great benefit to 
many branches of science, from astronomy to micro-biology. 

The fundamental work of Emil Fischer on mono-saccharide sugars 
(p. 253; has been continued by many investigators. Fischer proposed 
an open cliain formula, but ring formulae of a six-membered type 
are now accepted from the work of Haw’orth. Also Irvine and Haworth 
and, in America, C. S, Hudson, developed an attack on the problem 
of di-saccharidcs such as cane sugar, using especially methyl ethers,* 

It was Fischer too who began modern work on amino-acids. But the 
most complex synthetic polypeptides yet prepared, with a molecular 
weight of something over 1300, do not approach proteins, which fall 
into two groups with molecular weights that are •simple multiples of 
33,000 and 400,000 respectively. This gap remain^ : though indica- 
tions of the structure of protein molecules have been obtained by 
X-ray examination of animal fibres, ^ proteins have not yet been 
synthesized. 

Modern physical and chemical apparatus is much more complex 
than that of fifty years ago. Few single individual* can now afford 
the expense of a laboratory, and the day of the amateur, who in 
the past has done so much for science, seems to be over. Most 
civilized Governments now subsidize research. In Great Britain 
grants arc given to Universities and tc die Royal Society for funda- 
mental work, while more technical problems are remitted to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Medical Re- 
search Council or the Agricultural Research Council. 

• Irvine, Chuiu Rev, 19^7; Haworth, B.A. Report, 1935. 

* Vickery and Osboruc, Physiol, Rev, 1928; Aslbur>\ Trans, Faraday Soc. 1933. 
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THE STELLAR UNIVERSE 

The Solar System — ^Tlie Stars — Double Stars — Variable Stars — The Galaxy — 
The Nature of Stars — Stellar Evolution — Relativity and the Universe — Recent 
Astro-physics — Geology. 

As said above, Kepler’s observations on the Sun and planets gave 
a model of the solar system, but the scale of the model was not known 
till one distance was measured in terrestrial units. This was done by 
Richer in 1672-3 (see p. 150) and with modern accuracy in several 
ways: (i) The “aberration” of the light of a distant star when the 
Earth moves across the path of the light and sixinontlis later moves in 
the opposite direction, was discovered by Bradley in 172B. It was 
then used to prove that light travelled with a finite velocity, but, since 
the velocity of light can now be measured in otlier ways, aberration 
can conversely be used to give the Earth’s velocity, and therefore the 
size of its orbit. (2) When the planet Venus passes between the 
Earth and the Sun, its time of transit at two stations on the Earth 
gives a method of measuring the distance of the Sun by trigonometry. 
(3) 'I’hc distance of the small planet Eros when it passed near the 
Earth in 1900 was measured by triangulation. 

The three methods agreed in giving the following dimensions to the 
solar system. The distance from the Earth to the Sun is 92-8 (later 
corrected to 93) million miles, a distance which light, moving at 
186,000 miles a second, traverses in 8-3 minutes. The Sun's diameter 
is 865,000 miles, its mass 332,000 times that of the Earth, and its mean 
density 1-4 grammes per cubic centimetre compared with 5-5 for the. 
Earth. 

Our knowledge of the solar system was increased in 1930 by Tom- 
baugh, who discovered a new planet, with an orbit beyond that of 
Neptune. A deliberate search of the likely regions of the sky was made 
from the Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona, and, by comparison of 
two photographic plates at a few clays’ interval, a point of light 
showed movement, indicating that it was a planet. This new planet 
revolves round the Sun in 248 years, at a mean distance of 3675 


* F. J. M. Stratton, Astronomical PhysieSy Ix^ndon, ifjaj- J. H. Jeans, Astronotny and 
Cosmogony, Cambridge, 1928. A. S. Eddington, Stars and Atom, Oxford, 1927. T. C. C^hani- 
berlin, The Two Solar Pdmilies, Chicago, 1928. 
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million miles. It was given the name of Pluto. The diameter of Pluto’s 
orbit, 7350 million miles, may be taken as the size of the solar system 
as known in 1946. 

At different times discussion has occurred on the possibility of life 
on other worlds, a problem which reduces to a consideration of the 
conditions on the other planets of the solar system.^ Among these 
conditions one of the most important is the nature of the atmospheres 
round the planets. The atmospheres depend on the “velocity of 
escape” — the speed with which the molecules of gas must move in 
order to escape from the gravitational attraction of the planet. This 
velocity has the value of = 26'M/Vi, where G is the gravitational 
constant, M the mass, and a the radius of the planet. For the Earth 
F--=7 -i, for the vSun 392, and, at the other extreme, the Moon 1*5, 
miles a second. The fastest molecules are tln^se hydrogen, which 
move about 1*15 miles a second at o'" C. Jeans calculates that if the 
velocity of escape is 4 times the average molecular velocity, the 
atmosphe^-e would be practically lost in fifty thousand years, if 5 times, 
the rate of loss is negligible. Thus the Moon has in effect no atmos- 
phere, while the large planets — Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune 

have much more than the Earth, and Mars and Venus have 
atmospheres comparable with that of the Earth. On Venus carbon 
dioxide is plentiful; but apparently there is no vegetation and no 
oxygen; the conditions do not yet make life possible, while on Mars 
it seems that the chances of life are over or drawing to a close. 

Beyond the orbit of Pluto lies a great gulf of sp:-ce. By careful 
observation, the nearest stars may be seen to move against the back- 
ground of those more distant, as the Earth passes in six months from 
one side of its orbit to the other. Another six months brings them back 
again, save for any small shift due to the real movements of the stars 
themselves. Corrected for this latter change and for the aberration 
of light, a star’s six-months' parallax gives its distance by triangulation, 
since we know the diameter of the Earth’s orbit. 

An observation of the parallax of a fixed star was made by Hender- 
son at the Gape of Good Hope in 1832, and accurate measurements 
by Bessel and by Struve followed in 1828. The nearest star, a faint 
speck called Proxima Gentauri, is thus found to be 24 million million 
(2-4 X 10'^) miles away from us — a distance traversed by light in 4*1 
years, and three thousand times the diameter of Pluto’s orbit. The 
bright dog-star, Sirius, is 5 x 10'^ miles or 8-6 light-years away. The 
* H. Spcnccr Jones, Life on Other Worlds, London, 1940 . 
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The Stars distances of about 2000 stars have thus been determined with fair 
accuracy, but at present this method of measurement is only 
applicable within a distance of about ten light-years. 

On a clear night, the eye may sec a few thousand stars. Others 
become visible as we use telescopes more and more powerlul, but the 
number revealed does not increase in proportion to tlic power of the 
instrument, and therefore it may be concluded that the total number 
is not infinite. The loo-inch reflector of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
in America, the largest telescope existing in 1928, shows a number 
estimated at 100 million, and it would seem that in our stellar system 
the total is some number which has been variously estimated from 
1500 million to 30,000 million. A 200-inch reflecting telescope is now 
under construction. 

Stars were classified by Hipparchus in six ‘'magnitudes'’ according 
to their brightness, and the ale is now continued to include faint 
stars beyond the twentieth magnitude, w^hosc brightness is only’ about 
the one hundred millionth part of that of stars of the first magnitude. 
This scale depends, of course, on the apparent brightness of the stars 
. as seen from the Earth, For a star whose distanc e U known, we can 
calculate the apparent magnitude which it would have if moved 
to a standard distance, and this we call its absolute magnitude. 

When classed according to their absolute magniludcs, we find stars 
of all values, but, as pointed out by Hertzsprung and confirmed by 
H. N. Russell, there arc more in the higher and lower than in the 
intervening magnitudes,. Those in the more populous groups have 
been called “Giant” and “Dwarf'’ stars respectively. They will be 
dealt with more fully later. 

Stars of the same spectral type whose distances arc known show 
a regular connection between absolute magnitude and the relative 
intensity of certain spectral lines. Hence a careful examination of 
these critical lines gives a value for the absolute magnitudes of other 
stars at unknown distances. Then, from their apparent magnitude, 
their distances may be estimated, even when it is too great to be 
measured by parallax. This calculation gives one of several indirect 
methods of estimating stellar distances. 

Double Stars Many stars which look single to the naked eye arc seen through a 
telescope to be double. The individual stars in some of these pairs may 
be far from each other, and only seem near because they arc almost 
in the same line of sight. But the number of double stars is much too 
great for such chance conjunctions to explain them all.. In most cases 
there must be some connection between tlic two. William Herschcl 
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began observing double stars in 1782, and by 1793 he was able to Double Stars 
trace enough of the paths of some binaries, to prove that they describe 
elliptic orbits about the common centre of gravity in one focus. He 
thus showed that double stars move in accordance with the laws of 
gravity demonstrated by Newton for our solar system. 

For a few double stars, both the distances and the orbits have 
been determined, and from these results the masses have been 
calculated. They arc generally found to range from about half to 
about three times the mass of the Sun, in agreement with other 
evidence which shows that the difference in mass between various 
stars is not very great, though the differences in size and density arc 
enormous. 

Some double stars arc too near each other to be separated by 
a telescope, but can be resolved spectroscopically If their orbits are 
seen edge-on, and the line joining the two stars is perpendicular to the 
line of sight, one star will be approaching us and one receding. Hence 
by Dopp!cr\ principle the lines in one spectrum will be shifted 
towards the blue and those in the other towards the red, and, in the 
actual spectrum of the double star, the lines will be doubled. When 
the stars arc one iKhind the oilier, they will be moving nearly across 
the line of sight and no doubling will appear. By observing these 
changes in the spectra, the period of revolution and the velocities may 
b<‘ estimated, and the ratio of the masses calculated. Hence, if visual 
as well as spectroscopic measurements are possible, the individual 
masses can be determined. 

It was in i88() that E. C. Pickering first dctcu <‘ 1 a double star 
spectroscopically. He announced that the doubliiij, of some of the 
lines in the spectrum of C Ursa Majoris indicated that it was a binary 
star with a period of 104 days. Since then many hundreds of spectro- 
scopic binaries have been discovered, chiefly by astronomers working 
in the clear air and with the great telescopes and spectroscopes of 
American and Canadian observatories. 

The light of many stars varies in strength from time to time. \Vhen \’ariahle 
it varies irregularly, the changes may possibly be due to recurrent 
outrushes of incandescent gas, but very often the period of change is 
quite regular, and the cause of variation may be referred to the eclipse 
of the bright star by an invisible companion, which cuts off some or 
all of the iight at intervals as the two stars revolve round each other. 

Somclinu's this interpretation can be confirmed spectroscopically, the 
spectral lines being displaced periodically when the bright star is 
approaching or receding radially from the Earth. From a curve of 

2S-2 
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Variable variation of light with time, combined with spectrum measurements, 
Stars ygjy complete description of the system can often be obtained, as, 
for instance, with the stars named Algol and jS Lyrae. 

The number of double stars is immense, and still more complex 
systems, multiple stars, can be recognized and examined by the same 
methods. For example, the well-known “Pole Star” has been found 
spectroscopically to comprise two stars revolving round each other in 
four days, a third star with a period of tw^elvc years, and a fourth 
star revolving in some such time as twenty thousand years. 

Other variable stars such as S Cephei, cannot easily be explained 
by eclipses. They flash out to several times their minimum bright- 
ness at intervals of hours or days. When of short period these 
“Cepheid” stars show a definite relation between the period of 
variation and the luminosity or absolute magnitude, a relation dis- 
covered by Miss Leavitt of Harvard in 1912. The value of this 
discovery was seen at once by Hertzsprung and by Shapley, then of 
Mount Wilson. The phenomenon is so regular that measurement of 
the period of other similar stars at unknown distances can be used as 
a means of estimating their absolute magnitudes. An observation of 
the apparent magnitude of the star then gives tlic distance — another 
method applicable to stars too far away to show any parallax. 

The Galaxy Stars are most numerous in a band of varying width, called the 
- Galaxy or Milky Way, which stretches round the heavens in a great 
circle. In places the numbers are so great tlrat star-clouds appear, 
only to be resolved into individual stars by good telescopes, while 
interspersed are irregular nebulae which cannot be resolved. The 
great plane, which cuts the Milky Way as nearly as may be in the 
middle of the band of stars, is called the galactic plane. It may be 
looked upon as a plane of symmetry in the stellar system. Towards it 
the stars seem to crowd, especially the hotter stars and also those 
fainter stars, which, on the average, arc farther away. 

This indicates that our stellar system is flattened in the galactic 
plane. It seems to form a vast lens-shaped collection of stars. Wc are 
wnthin it, but not at the centre. We sec more stars in the Milky Way, 
chiefly because, when looking at it, we arc looking towards the edge 
of the lens, where the depth of star-strewed space is much greater than 
elsewhere. 

Besides star-clouds and irregular nebulae, there are also known 
about a hundred globular- clusters of stars which are most numerous 
just outside the central zone of the Milky Way. They contain Gepheid 
variables, and, from the period of variability and by other indirect 
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methods, the distances of the clusters from us have been estimated by The Galaxy 
Shapley to range from 20,000 to 200,000 light-years. 

It appears then that our stellar system has a longest diameter which 
it would take light at least 300,000 years to traverse. Our Sun lies 
about 60,000 light-years from the centre of the whole system, some- 
what to the north of tli^e central plane. Observation over many years 
of the apparent movements of the stars shows that the Sun is travelling 
towards the constellation called Hercules with a speed of about 13 
miles a second, and that, taking this drift as a line of reference, there 
arc two main streams of stars moving through space. 

The most stupendous objects in the sky arc the great spiral nebulae, 
which, as we shall see later, are probably star-systems or galaxies in 
the making. These nebulae arc colossal in size: though made of 
tenuous gas, one of them may contain enough matter to make a 
thousand million Suns. 'Fheir numbers are enormous: Dr Hubble, of 
Mount Wilson Observatory, California, estimates that about two 
million aro visible in the large loo-inch telescope of that Observatory, 
riie distances of some are gigantic : estimates of 500,000 to 140 million 
light-years have been made, and it is probable that they are far 
beyond the confines of our stellar system. Space seems to contain an 
immense number of galaxies, ‘‘island Universes'’ as Sliaplcy calls 
them, of which our own galaxy is but one. 

In 1904, Kaptcyn of Groningen, in studying stellar statistics, dis- 
covered that in our galaxy there are two main streams of stars moving 
in somewhat dilferont directions. In modern discussions this star- 
streaming has to be considered in conjunction with .mother discovery 
made by Oort of Leyden: a rotation of the whole galaxy about a 
centre lying 10,000 parsecs' away from us in the direction of the con- 
stellation Sagittarius, the rate of rotation decreasing outwards in 
accordance with the principle of gravitation. In our region, the 
orbital speed is about 250 kilometres per second, and the time of a 
revolution about 250 million years. The mass of the whole system is 
about 150 thousand million times that of the Sun, and, considering 
that the average mass of a star is about equal to that of the Sun, the 
system probably contains approximately that number of stars, some 
ten times the number found by extrapolating counts. 

A system of classification of stars depending on their spectra was The Nature 
begun in Rome by F ather Sccchi about 1867 and was much improved 
and extended at Harvard Observatory in America. Even the visual 

* A parsec is the distance corresponding to a parallax of one second of arc, 3*26 light- 
years or about 2x10'^ miles. 
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The Nature colours of Stars differ, and, since photography is more sensitive to the 
of Stars violet end of the spectrum, photographic magnitudes are not the 
same as those estimated by eye, the differences between them giving 
a scale of colour. These differences are further exemplified in the 
spectra. A series of spectral lines can be found, passing into each other 
by insensible gradations, but showing definite characteristics which 
were distinguished at Harvard by the letters 0 , -B, A, F, G, A’, Af, 
N\ /?, a list in which the bluer stars come first. 

The spectra of type 0 give a faint continuous background on which 
bright lines appear. In some spectra the hydrogen and licliurn lines 
are strong. 1 ype B spectra show dark lines with helium very pro- 
minent. Type A show hydrogen, and also calcium and other metals, 
which increase in importance in type F. Type G includes our Sun; 
the spectra show dark lines on a bright ground, and the stars are 
yellow in colour. In type bands due to hydrocarbons appear for 
the first time. Type A 1 stars give broad absorption bands, especially 
those of titanium oxide. Type A* spectra show broad absorption lines 
due to carbon monoxide and cyanogen, and the stars are red in colour. 
Type R stars also show the absorption bands found in .V, though llie 
colour is not so red. 

These observations on spectra were used to estimate tlic elfective 
temperatures of different types of stars. If a black body, whi('h may 
be regarded as a perfect radiator, is gradually heated, the character 
as well as the intensity of the radiation changes. For each temperatun' 
there is a characteristic curve between radiant energy and wave- 
length, showing a maximum at some particular wave-length. As the 
temperature rises, the position of this maximum shifts towards the 
blue end of the spectrum, and thus indicates the temperature. Fhe 
distribution of energy has been investigated in several ways, both 
photographically and by studying variations in the character of the 
radiation. Furthermore, the effect of temperature and ionization on 
spectra can be examined in the laboratory within the ranges under 
our control. The appearance of certain absorption lines in stellar 
spectra have thus been used to estimate the temperatures of the 
absorbing atoms by Saha (1920) and by R. H. Fowler and E. A. Milne 

(1923)- 

The various methods of estimating stellar temperatures agree well. 
For stars just visible they are about 1650^, while in the hottest stars 
known they reach some 23,000"^ C. These temperatures are of course 
those of the radiating layer; the inside parts of a star must be much 
hotter, with temperatures rising to many million degrees. 
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When considering their absolute magnitudes we saw that stars 
mostly fell into two groups, “giants” and “dwarfs”, one with much 
greater luminosity than the other, though intermediate stars are not 
unknown. Now it is remarkable that this division into groups is only 
clear in the cooler stars of types K onwards, with temperatures not 
above 4000' C. In the hotter stars the division is less marked, and 
in type B it has cjuitc disappeared; these stars arc all “giants” with 
luminosities from 40 to 1600 times that of our Sun. 

1 hese fads were thought to point to a definite conclusion, namely, 
that all stars go through a course, of evolution roughly identical. Each 
star was thought to begin as a comparatively cool body, gradually to 
rise in temperature, to attain a maximum depending on its size, and 
then to pass down the same temperature scale as it became cool again. 

While ascending in this scale, a star emits a very large amount of 
light, which means that it must be of enormous siz(\ Therefore it was 
classed as a “giant” star. As it cools, its atmosphere passes through 
the same range of temperature in the reverse order, and so it goes 
through me ftaine spectral types in its descent as in its rise, though 
certain diirereiic€:s in detail are observed. But now the absolute 
magnitude of the star, tliat is its luminosity, is much less, a fact which, 
since the temperature is the same as in its rise, shows that it is much 
smaller, flic star lias become a “dwarf”. 

This process of stellar evolution, traced by Russell, was in accordance 
with the dynamics of a mass of gravitating gas, as worked out by Lane 
and Ritter. If the mass be large enough, gravity will cause it to con- 
tract. It will give out heat and grow hotter. But. as it shrinks, the 
rale of contraction must decrease. At a certain critic.i i density, the heat 
developed by this colossal mass of glowing vapour becomes less than 
that radiated, and the mass begins to cool. As wc s;.w witen considering 
the age of the Sun, this process cannot explain all the heat evolved, but 
even then it vvtis thought possible that other sources of energy, such as 
atomic disintegration, might depend on temperature and go through 
a similar history. 

'fhis theory of stellar evolution, as expected, has been modified by 
more recent research, which lias applied to ;e 4 ro-physics our new 
knowledge of atomic structure. Man from his strategic position mid- 
way between an atom and a star,^ has irnt to study each in the light 
of information obtained from the other. 

Knowing the size and average density of the Sun 01* any star and 

* As Eddington has ^Knnlcd out, about 10” atoms go to build a man’s body, and 
I o'^® times as many as that make an average star. 
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The Nature assuming that the whole mass is gaseous, it is possible to calculate 
of Stars mathematically the rate of increase of pressure with depth beneath 
the surface, and this has been done by Eddington. For gaseous stars 
Eddington found that the luminosity depends mainly on the mass, 
and, between limits, the luminosity would be roughly proportional 
to it. At any given level within the star, the pressure above is supported 
by the elasticity of the gas below, supplemented by the pressure of its 
radiation. By the kinetic theory, the elasticity is due to impacts of the 
gaseous particles the velocities of which depend on the lempenature. 
Thus the temperature inside a star can be determined. To support 
the enormous pressure within the Sun and otlier similar stars, the 
temperature must be about 40 or 50 million degrees centigrade. If 
the star were much larger, Eddington suggested that the pressure of 
radiation inside it might become so great that the star would become 
unstable, and fly to pieces. Thus may be fixed a natural upper limit 
to the size of stars. 

A region, even a large region, inside a star is practically a constant- 
temperature enclosure, and the total radiation will therefore vary as 
the fourth power of the absolute temperature. Furthermore, as the 
temperature rises, the radiation of maximum energy will pass up the 
spectrum into waves of shorter lengths, in accordance with known 
laws. When the temperature runs to millions of degrees, the maximum 
energy is far beyond the visible spectrum, and consists of X-rays or 
radiation of even shorter wave-length. Such radiation would be con- 
verted into longer waves as it continually collided and interacted with 
atoms on its way towards die outer layers of the star ; it would eventually 
emerge as light and heat. But it is a remarkable fact that extremely 
penetrating rays have been detected by McLennan, Millikan, Kol- 
horstcr and others, rays which, though minute in quantity, seem to 
be always passing through our atmosphere and coming from space. 
As Jeans says: “In a sense this radiation is the most fundamental 
physical phenomenon of the whole universe, most regions of space 
containing more of it than of visible light or heat. Our bodies arc 
traversed by it night and day. . .it breaks up several million atoms in 
each of our bodies every second. It may be essential to life or it may 
be killing us”.* It was suggested that this penetrating radiation is 
emitted by the mutual annihilation of protons and electrons, or the 
conversion of hydrogen into larger atoms, in places such as the 
nebulae or the excessively tenuous cloud which seems to fill open 

' Sir J. H. Jeans, Eos or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony, London, 1928, p. 46; also The 
l/niverse Around (Js, New York and CJambridf^c, 1929, p. 134, also 1944. 
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Space, where the resultant energy has not to fight its way through the 
superincumbent mass of a star. 

We know that X-rays and the even more penetrating y rays, are 
a very effective ionizing agency. It therefore follows that the atoms 
within a star will be highly ionized, that is stripped of their outer 
electrons; an idea propounded by Jeans in 1917 and worked at by 
many others. The volume filled by an ordinary atom, the volume 
within which other complete atoms cannot penetrate, is the volume 
occupied by the orbits of these outer electrons. \Vhcn the outer 
electrons are stripped off, the effective volume of the atom becomes 
much smaller, becomes, in fact, the volume of the nucleus and its 
closely attendant rings of electrons, with orbits considerably smaller 
than those of the outer electrons. The result is that, inside the stars, 
atoms are very much smaller and therefore interfere with each other 
far less than they do in our laboratories; even at high densities stellar 
matter acts as a ‘"perfect” gas, conforming to Boyle’s law\ 

Assuming that a star is gaseous, it is possible to calculate mathe- 
matically the relation between the mass of a star and the amount of 
light and heat which leaks out — that is, how bright it will be. In 1924 
Eddington calculated that the greater the mass of a star the more it 
should radiate. He deduced a theoretical relation, and, by adjusting 
a numerical factor, brought the relation into accordance with facts. 
It even held for some stars which arc so dense that in 1924 they were 
assumed to be liquid or solid, so that the theory was thought not to be 
applicable. But Eddington holds that even the Sun, denser than 
water, and other stars, denser than iron, are in ':lfect gaseous; that 
their atoms, stripped of outer electrons, are small and for most of 
their time outside each other’s reach. 

Moreover a new discovery has increased ihs.. range of possible 
densities. Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, was found by Bessel in 
1844 to describe an elliptic orbit, and an invisible companion star was 
invented for Sirius to move round, with a mass about 4/5th of that of 
the Sun. Eighteen years later this star was seen by Alvan Clark; in 
modern telescopes it is easily visible, and is found to give out i / 360th 
of the Sun’s light. It was assumed to be a dying star, only just red- 
hot; but in 1914 Adams saw from Mount Wilson that it was not red- 
hot but white-hot. Its small total cmL ’on of light must therefore be 
due to a very small size; it cannot be much larger than the Earth. 
This large mass and small size together indicate a density of about 
a ton to the cubic inch — an amazing result, which at the time seemed 
quite incredible. 
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The Nature But later on new evidence appeared. Einstein’s theory requires 
of Stars that the frequency of emitted radiation should depend on the mass 
and the size, so that spectral lines should be shifted towards the red 
by an amount proportional to the mass divided by the radius. Adams 
succeeded in measuring the spectrum of tlie Companion ol Sirius, and 
again got indications of the same high density, about two thousand 
times that of platinum. A few other stars have now been found to 
have similar or higher densities. In these stars, Jeans holds, the 
matter must have ceased to be gaseous and resemble a liquid. The 
atoms probably consist of nuclei only, stripped bare of even the inner* 
most rings of electrons. More normal stars like Sirius and the Sun 
probably consist of atoms with one ring of electrons left round the 
nucleus. An explanation is thus found in the theory of atomic struclure 
for the fact that stars fall into distinct groups, each group containing 
stars within certain limits of size. Terrestrial atoms would be com- 
pletely broken up at such temperatures, and, to retain these different 
sizes, tlic atoms in the unknown depths of the stars must be heavier 
than those known to us on the Earth, while lighter atoms like our own 
float to the surface and form the radiating layer. 

The ages of stars can be estimated in three ways, (i ) 'flic orbits of 
binary stars should begin as circles and be slowly deformed by tlic 
forces of passing stars. The probable frequency of such influences can 
be calculated, and so, from the actual shapes, the probable age can 
be deduced. (2) Groups of bright stars moving through space gradually 
lose their smaller constituents, and the time required to prod\ice the 
observed scattering can be calculated. (3) Like molecules iii a gas, 
the energies of motion of stars must tend to an equality, and those stars 
near the Sun have been found by Scares to have nearly reached this 
stage. From kinetic theory we can calculate the time needed to 
produce this equality. The three methods agree in indicating som(‘ 
five to ten millions of millions of years as the probable average age 
of stars in our stellar system. 

To provide for such lives as these, enormous supplies of radiant 
energy are needed, far more than gravitational contraction or even 
radioactivity will explain. Einstein’s theory naturally led to the view 
that the source might be found in the mutual annihilation of positive 
protons and negative electrons, an idea suggested by Jeans in 1904 as 
an explanation of radio-active encrgy\^ This theory was worked out 
in detail. It is certain that stars lose mass. Radiation causes pressure 
of known amount, and therefore possesses a calculable momentum or 

* Nature, voL lxx, 1904, p. loi. 
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mass-vclority. The Sun is radiating fifty horse-power from each The Nature 
square inch of surface, which means that the Sun as a whole is losing of Stars 
mass at the rate of 360,000 million tons a day, and the mutual can- 
cellation of protons and electrons suggested a mechanism by which 
this loss may occur. The Sun must have lost mass more quickly w^hen 
it was larger and younger, and thus an upper limit can be fixed for 
its age, a limit of somewhere about eight million million years. This 
agrees well with the independent estimates for the stars, but is 
doubtful in the light of later work. 

Having estimated the age of stars, it is natural to ask how they arc Stellar 
born. Even in the largest telescope, a star has no visible dimensions — Evolution 
tlic nearest is too far away. But areas of luminosity, called nebulae, 
have long been known. One, the f^reat nebula in the constellation 
Andromeda, being visible to the naked eye, was observed before the 
invention of the telescope, and another, situated in Orion, was dis- 
covered by Huygens in 1656. 

fherc are three chief classes of nebulae: 

( 1) Irregularly shaped nebulae such as that in Orion. 

(2) Planetary nebulae, smaller bodies of regular shape. 

(3) Spiral nebulae, like great whirlpools of light. 

riic greatest number of nebulae arc of spiral form. As already 
staled, it st'cms that about two million arc visible in modern telescopes. 

'I heir spectra are continuous, with superposed absorption lines — 
s|)ectra w Inch resemble those of stars of classes F to A', including our 
Sun. Some nebulae arc masses of dispersed glowing vapour, others 
contain definite formed stars. The nebulae ah ^ :'how evidence of 
rapid rotation. Those which wc see edge-on can be .‘\amincd spectro- 
scopically, and some of those which are at right angles to us, w'hen 
photographed year after year, show measurable rotation, indicating 
a rate of one revolution in some millions of years. This may seem slow, 
but very high linear velocities have been obscr\ed, so that the long 
period of rotation is due to colossal size rather than to slow movement. 

If we assume that diflcrcnt nebulae rotate with velocities of the 
same order, a comparison of the radial speed of edge-on nebulae 
measured spectroscopically with the annual angular rotation of nebulae 
with planes across the line of sight gives an estimate of distance. 

Cepheid variables are to be seen in ti.c arms of spiral nebulae, and 
their period of variation in brightness may be assumed to be con- 
nected with their absolute brightness in the usual way; a measure- 
ment of the apparent brightness then gives another estimate of the 
distance. From this evidence, values have been obtained ranging 
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SuUar from hundreds of thousands to millions of light-years. Most. spiral 
Evolution nebulae, therefore, are very far away, and lie outside our system of 
stars. 

The nebular theory of stellar evolution was first suggested by Kant 
and then again by Laplace at the end of the eighteenth century, in an 
attempt to explain the origin of the solar system, Laplace began with 
the idea of a gaseous nebula, which filled the space comprised in 
Neptune’s orbit, and possessed a motion *of rotation. Under its own 
gravitation, the nebula contracted, and therefore, since the angular 
momentum w^as constant, it moved with increasing velocity. At various 
stages as it shrank it left behind rings of matter, which condensed into 
the planets and their satellites, revolving round the central mass which 
formed the Sun. 

Now there arc several difficulties in this interpretation. F. R. Moulton 
showed in 1900 that the breaking of a ring into a globe was unlikely, 
and 'F. C. Chamberlin gave evidence that for a mass of gas of the 
required dimensions, gravity would not overcome the difiVisivc effects 
of molecular velocities and radiation pressure. Again, Jeans has shown 
by other reasoning that planetary condensations would not be formed. 

But the spiral nebulae arc bodies a million times larger than that 
imagined by Laplace, and on this scale the whole course of dcvcloj)- 
ment is diflerent. Gravitation is now more effective than both gas 
pressure and radiation pressure, and the nebula, instead of scattering, 
contracts and spins faster as Laplace supposed. The explanation fails 
for the comparatively small solar system, but succeeds for a gigantic 
stellar galaxy. 

Jeans has proved mathematically that a mass of gravitating gas, 
set in rotation perhaps by the tidal action of other masses, will 
gradually assume the form of a double convex lens. As it spins faster, 
the edge must eventually become unstable, and break up into two 
arms. Local condensations will occur in the arms, each of the appro- 
priate size to form a star within the somewhat narrow limits of size 
wc find stars to possess. This theoretical prediction has been confirmed 
by Hubble, who, from observation, classified nebulae in the different 
groups foretold by Jeans. In spiral nebulae, then, wc sec new stellar 
systems in the making far in the depths of space beyond our own 
system of stars. 

Will tiny globules on the arm of a spiral nebula form a solar system 
such as ours? Jeanses mathematics indicate that it is not probable. 
If the rotation of the globule be fast enough to cause disruption, it 
seems that a double star with the two partners waltzing round each 
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Other should result. Thus double stars probably show one normal sullar 
course of stellar life, an alternative to that of solitary single stars. Ewluu 
But Moulton, Chamberlin and Jeans have given speculative accounts 
of the origin of the solar system. If, at an early period, two gaseous 
stars came near each other, tidal waves would appear. If the stars 
approached within a certain critical distance, such a wave would 
shoot out a long arm of matter, which might break up into bodies of 
appropriate size and character to form the Earth and other planets. 

But this would happen rarely, and Jeans calculates that planetary 
systems such as ours may only accompany one star in about a hundred 
thousand. 

'fhe new theory of stellar evolution can now be described. Stars 
arc flung into space from the arms of spiral nebulae as masses of 
vapour of approximately ecjual size. They radiate and therefore lose 
mass, and, as they radiate faster when large, their masses gradually 
approach nearer to equality. 

The yo»in eest stars are heaviest and generate most energy, irrespective 
of temperature and pressure. I’his would not be so if they were made 
entirely of terrestrial atoms, which radiate more as the temperature 
and pressure rise. Such evidence again indicates that the bulk of the 
energy for radiation comes from types of intensely active matter un- 
known to us, wdiich vanish as the star ages, probably by atomic trans- 
mutations, and the consequent annihilation of matter and its con- 
version into gushes of electro-magnetic radiation. The energy thus 
liberated is enormous: as stated in the section on Relativity, that 
given by the annihilation of a mass m will be whv re c is tlie velocity 
of light, 3 X lo*^’ cm. per second, so that if a gramme of matter passes 
into radiation, its energy will be equal to 9 x lo^ ergs. The energy 
produced by the annihilation of matter, or even by its appropriate 
transmutation, is very great. (See pp. 451-2.) 

This recent theory of astro-physics recalls Newton’s query 30 in his 
b(X)k of Opticks: “Are not gross bodies and light convertible into one 
another. . .the changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, is 
very conformable to the course of Nature, which seems delighted with 
transmutations ’ ’ . 

Stars may be passing into radiation, and the fate of the matter of 
the Universe is cither to pass directly iiito the radiation of space or 
to become such inert, non-active stuff as that of which our world is 
chiefly made. Terrestrial matter consists of 92 elements, 90 of which 
are known, ranging from hydrogen with an atomic number of i to 
uranium 92. If other elements exist, they must be isotopes or have 
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Stellar higher atomic numbers, and be more complex than uranium. One 
Evolution been discovered and named plutonium. They would 

be intensely radioactive and unstable, and perhaps most have already 
passed out of existence. It was formerly thought that spectroscopic 
evidence indicated an evolution of matter from simple to complex, 
from hydrogen in an older star to calcium in a younger. But this 
evidence was later interpreted otherwise, merely as showing that 
the conditions of the stars favour the appearance of hydrogen or 
calcium in their atmospheres, and the emission of radiation from 
them. Stellar evolution is thought by some astronc^mers to be accom- 
panied by a breaking down of complex atoms, most of which arc 
transformed directly into radiation, a fraction of the whole passing 
into the inert ash which, though but a bye-product of cosmic change, 
is the substance of our bodies and our world. Uranium and radium 
are perhaps an intermediate type of matter between the last traces of 
such active primaeval atoms left on the Earth and the non-active 
elements of which we are made. 

Life seems only possible in conditions which closelv resemble our 
own. Planetary systems arc probably rare, and our planets seem not 
likely to support “life on other worlds'’. 

Kelvin’s principle of dissipation of eiuTgy indicated a final state of 
things in which matter and energy would be uniformly distributed 
and no more motion possible. Modern thought has modified the 
process, but arrived at a similar conclusion. The final state tow^ards 
wduch the Universe seems to be tending, is the passing of active- stellar 
atoms into the radiation of space and into inert matter in extinct Suns 
or frozen Earths. The radiation derived from the annihilation of all 
the matter in the Universe would only raise the temperature of spat c 
by a few^ degrees. Jeans calculates that space would only become 
saturated with radiation and rc-prccipitate matter if the temperature 
rose to 7*5 x io'“ degrees. The probability against any atoms (^Faciivc 
matter surviving, or of radiation concentrating in any region by 
chance till matter re-precipitates, is fantastically great. Yet however 
long we should have to wait for such a chance to occur, eternity is 
longer, and it has been suggested by J. B. S. Haldane, and also, 
Professor Eddington told me, in conversation by Professor Sterne of 
Hamburg, that such chance concentrations may produce a re-creation 
of a Universe after our own has vanished away — perhaps may have 
created ours after aeons of diflused radiation. I must ^dd that both 
Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington told me that they were 
not convinced by this argument. Other happenings arc so much more 
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probable, that they would precede and prevent this excessively 
unlikely contingency. 

It seems impossible that we should ever reach definite evidence 
about such problems. But history teaches us to be cautious; our 
present outlook in astro-physics has only been opened during the last 
few years, and what we know is little compared with what there is yet 
to learn. 

The new outlook on nature given by the theory of relativity must, 
as it unfolds, afl'cct profoundly oiir views about the physical Universe. 
The replacement of the idea of attractive force as an explanation of 
gravitation by the theory of natural tracks, which appear to us cuived 
in gravitational fields, not only leads to slightly different results in the 
exact experiments already described, bujt must change completely 
our ideas about the confines of the Universe. 

With Euclidean space and Newtonian time, we naturally thought 
of existence as infinite. Space stretched indefinitely beyond the 
farthest stars and time, both before and after us, flowed on uniform 
and eternal. 

But, if our new space-time continuum be curved owing to the 
pres(’nce of matter, wc enter on another range of thought. Fimc may 
still run from everlasting to everlasting in a never ending series of 
moments, but the curvature of space means a Universe finite in its 
S|)ace dimensions. If wc travel long enough with a ray of light we 
shall meet a limit, (jr perhaps return to our starting point. Dr Hubble 
estimates tliat the whole of space is about a thousand million times 
as large as the part which is visible in the big t^!. scope at Mount 
Wilson, which discloses some two million nebulae o.usidc our stellar 
system. This indicates that light would take something like lo**, that 
iN a hundred thousand million, years to travel round tlie Universe. 
Einstein described a three-dimensional space curved in a way which, 
in two dimensions, we should call cylindrical. Time is like the axis of 
the cylinder, Dc Sitter imagined a spherical space-time. If wc travel 
outwards, and trace ever wider spheres, we come to one of maximum 
size. Here time observed from the Earth seems to stand still. As 
Eddington says: “Like the Mad Hatter’s tca-pariy, it is always six 
o'clock and nothing whatever can happen however lorn* we wait”. 
But if w'C could get To this conscrvaiivc paradise wc should find 
nevertheless that time as experienced on the spot was still running on, 
ihough in another direction — w'hatcvcr that may mean. 

One slight indication of such a slowing dowui of time as observed 
from the Earth has been pointed out by dc Sitter. Some of the spiral 
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Relativity and nebulae are the most remote bodies known to us. Their spectral lines 
the Universe displaced compared with the same lines in terrestrial spectra, and, 
as Hubble has found, in a large preponderance of cases at least, the 
displacements are towards the red. This has been usually interpreted 
as being due to very great velocities of recession — greater than any 
others observed in celestial bodies — a phenomenon sometimes de- 
scribed as an expanding Universe. But it is just possible that we arc 
here observing the slowing down of atomic vibration as seen from the 
Earth, a change in the rate of Nature’s clock, a variation in the scale 
of time. 

Recent Evidence has now accumulated to show the presence of tenuous 
Astro-phjysics^ matter in interstellar space. The star S Orionis is one of a doublet, 
and, as with other doublets described above, shows its nature by the 
movement of the spectral lines in time with its revolution round its 
partner. But in 1904 Hartmann noticed that the calcium lines H and 
K do not share in this periodic motion, and, in the spectra of other 
double stars, the sodium line D also appears nearly stationary. Never- 
theless Plaskett and Pearce observed that these lines are not truly 
stationary, but show movement corresponding to the rotation of our 
galaxy of stars. These nearly stationary lines arc only visible in the 
spectra of stars more than about 1000 light-years away from us, and 
the greater the distance the stronger the lines; they arc clearly due 
to calcium and sodium scattered through space, and condensing in 
places into cosmic clouds or gaseous nebulae. The density of this 
interstellar matter is extremely small; for an average region about 
one atom to the cubic centimetre, and, at the centre of a typical 
nebula, e.g. the great nebula in Orion, only the millionth part 

of the density in the highest vacuum we can create in the laboratoi N . 
Owing to the rarity of collisions, the particles in a cosmic cloud do 
not lose much heat, and maintain a temperature of about 15,000'^ C., 
whereas the temperature of a meteorite in space would fall to about 
— 270° C., or 3° above the absolute zero. 

The gaseous nebulae do not shine by their own light, but by rays 
from any very hot stars which lie within them, the light stimulating 
the nebular particles to give out light of a different period, that is, 
producing a fluorescent effect. Dark nebulae arc also known, which 
prevent the rays from more distant stars from coming through. It is 
possible that such dark nebulae arc of the same nature as the luminous 

* H. Spencer Jones, General Astrotwmy^ London, 1934. Sir Arthur Eddington, The 
Expanding Universe, Cambridge, 1933; New Pathways in Science, Cambridge, 1935. Sir 
James Jcaas, The Universe Around Us, Cambridge, 1933, 1944. 
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ones, but possess within their boundaries no stars hot enough to fr)rce 
them into activity. They may consist of particles comparable in size 
with the wave-length oflight; such particles would have very high 
absorbing power. 

The spectra of luminous nebulae consist of bright lines, chiefly of 
ionized hydrogen and helium, and lines unknown in the laboratory, 
e.g. two green lines of which the presumed source was named nebuliurn. 
But in 1927 I. S. Bowen found that this strange light was produced by 
doubly ionized oxygen, in which satellite electrons arc passing from 
one orbit to another by paths closed to them in the comparatively 
tumultuous life on earth, but open in the extended time oi a (juiescent 
nebula. ( 3 ther lines are due to singly ionized nitrogen, whose electrons 
are also using “forbidden transitions”. Thus space is peopled by 
(jxygen and nitrogen — our familiar air —as well -is by sodium and 
calcium. 

Homer I^anc in 1869 calculated the theoretical temperature of the 
Sun on th^' assumption that the j)articles behave as those of a perfect 
gas and that the internal heat is material. But Eddington has pointed 
otit the importance of radiation, which, coming from within, is caught 
by the atoms and electrons in the outer layers, and stepped down 
from X-rays to visible light, so that the energy only slowly escapes. 
Thus in recent years it has been realized that at liigh temperatures 
the ratio ol' radiant to material heat is greater than was thought, that, 
indeed, the two are approximately efjual. At a temperature of 5000*^ C., 
the radiation pressure is about 2*0^^- square foot, while at 20 
million degrees, the temperature at th*" c entre of liir Sun, it rises to 
3 million tons to the square incii.' 

We < an obtain an estimate of the internal temperature rccjuired to 
kee|> the Sun at its observed volume by considering the calculated 
pressure of its freely moving particles, which were at first thought to 
be ordinary atoms or molecules. But we must now bring our new 
atomic theories into action. 

As Ncwall first suggested to Eddington, the high temperatures 
within the Sun or a star must ionize the atoms, that is, detach their 
electrons. For instance, with an oxygen atom, the atomic weight is 
16 and the number of satellite electrons is 8, so that, witli the nucleus, 
the number of particles is 9, and their a\eragc weight is or 1-78. 
From lithium 1*75 to gold 2-46 these weights range closely round 2, 
but with hydrogen the atom is broken only into two particles, a proton 
and an electron, and the average weight of the particles is \ instead 
» Eddington, Internal Cofistitutton 0/ t/ie Stars, 1927. 
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of 2. Thus, speaking broadly, for the temperature problem wc can 
divide particles into hydrogen and not-hydrogen, and the more 
hydrogen the less the calculated luminosity. It seems that, from the 
observed luminosities, a proportion by weight of J hydrogen and f not- 
hydrogen fits the observed properties of most stars investigated. Robert 
Atkinson and Fritz Houtermans pointed out in 1929 that tlic very 
high temperatures inside the Sun might be expected to be destructive 
even to nuclei if they were bare and uncushioned by electrons. 

The idea of ionization in the material of stars is also supported by 
the quantum theory. This was first indicated by Eggert (1919) and as 
regards the outer layers by Saha (1921) who thus started modern 
views on stellar spectra. 

Taking all the new atomic knowledge into reckoning, astronomers, 
returning to Lane’s theory, now assume the particles of a star to 
behave as a perfect gas, even in the dense stars described above. In 
these dense stars the atoms arc stripped bare of electrons, so that their 
nuclei and the detached electrons behave as isolated particles. 

Sir R. H. Fowler applied to the phenomena of dense stars the 
theoretical principles of wave-mechanics, on lines due to Fermi and 
Dirac. The application is based on Pauli's quantum law, which states 
that two electrons in an atom cannot occupy the same orbit. But in 
very dense matter some electrons have to stay in orbits of high energy; 
the pressure needed to decrease the volume is then greatly increased, 
and the internal temperature of any star necessary to balance the 
pressure is less — for the c/^ntre of the Sun, say, some 20 million degrees. 

Beyond our galaxy lie others, at enormous distances, visible to us 
as spiral nebulae. In the loo-inch reflecting telescope at Mount 
Wilson, California, it is reckoned by sampling that about ten million 
spiral nebulae arc visible, the most distant of them being perhaps 
500 million light-years away. A 200-inch reflector is now under con- 
struction ; this should probe twice as far, and show eight limes as many 
nebulae, if they are evenly scattered through space and there is no' 
absorption of light. It will be remembered that the cosmic rays 
described above come from these outer regions, either from interstellar 
space or from the spiral nebulae. 

As already stated, the spectrum lines of spiral nebulae are dis- 
placed towards the red compared with the corresponding terrestrial 
lines. This indicates a recession of the nebulae, a recession which 
grows faster in proportion to the distance, and is now accepted as 
indicating the continual expansion of the Universe. De Sitter’s theory 
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of Space, linked by the mathematical investigations of A. Friedmann 
and Abbe G. Lemaitre with that of Einstein, also requires an expan- 
sion of the Universe, so that we may say that theory and observation 
agree. 

E. A. Milne has pointed out that if initially the galaxies, endowed 
with their present speeds, were concentrated in a small volume, those 
with highest speeds would by now have travelled farthest, and we 
should get the observed relation between distance and speed of retro- 
gression. In 1932 Eddington estimated this speed as 528 kilometres 
per second per megaparsec* distance; the dimensions will be doubled 
in 1500 million years. This gives the initial radius of the Universe as 
328 megaparsccs, or 1068 million light-years; the total mass of the 
Universe as 2-14 x 10^^ grammes, or i-o8 x 10’^ x the Sun’s mass, and 
the number of protons or number of electrons in the Universe as 
129X 10^®. 'I'he basic number 528 may need to be increased. The 
consideration of an irreversible, or one way, process such as this, raises 
questions similar to those inherent in the continual increase of entropy 
unde. Uic Svxond law of thermodynamics; both point to a definite 
beginning, and a steady running down in the availability of energy 
towards an end. But it has been suggested that our present thermo- 
dynamics rnjiy be a peculiarity of an expanding Universe; indeed 
Tolnian has formulated a scheme of relativistic thermodynamics in 
which the second law is reversed in a contracting Universe. Energy^ 
would then become more and more available, and the re-formation 
of matter from radiation would be possible. On these lines we may 
spec ulate about a pulsating Universe, in which we chance to be living 
in a phase of expansion, and need not contempl uc a beginning or 
an end. 

The final problem is : what is the source of the energy radiated by 
the Sun and other stars? It has to maintain an internal temperature 
of tens of millions of degrees, so it cannot come from without, and 
some form of sub-atomic energy seems necessary. Einstein's relation 
bctw'cen imcrgy and mass -that i gramme represents 9 x 10'^® ergs of 
energy -gives the Sun’s total stock of energy as 1-8 x lo^"* ergs. This 
is about 15 billion‘s (^*5X years’ supply at the present rate of 
output, but it would be more as th mass and therefore the output 
grows less. The calculation gives to the Sun an age of about 5 billion 
(5 X lo*^) years. It assumes that protons and electrons cancel each 

> A incgaparsec is a million parsecs or 3-:JfGx 10® light-years. 

* This is the I'nglish billion, equal to a million million or 10'*, 
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Recent Other, but, as explained above, the discovery of positrons makes this 
Astro-physics ^ less likely explanation, as does Aston’s work. 

Aston’s accurate determination in 1920 of the atomic weight of 
hydrogen revealed the large amount of energy to be obtained by 
the transmutation of hydrogen into other elements, and offered an 
alternative source of supply, which, in these later years, is more 
probable. Indeed it seems likely that the process is carried on by the 
conversion of hydrogen into helium by the catalytic action of carbon 
and nitrogen.^ 

The amount of energy to be thus obtained is, of course, less than 
on the annihilation theory, which uses up the whole mass of the Sun, 
but, by the transmutation of 10 per cent, of its mass from hydrogen 
to not-hydrogen, the radiation of the Sun would be kept going for 
some ten thousand million (10'^^) years, a period long enough to 
satisfy the geologists, though less than the millions of millions olfercd 
us by annihilation. It seems also that the age of the stars is not likely 
to be more than a small multiple of the recession time of the galaxies, 
so again we get an indication of an age of some ihousand millions of 
years, say 2 x 10^. This figure would be somewhat increased by the 
heat liberated by gravitational contraction and radio-activity. The 
stability wduch the theory indicates for the Sun and stars is a point in 
its favour. 

We may compare with these figures the age of the Earth as reckoned 
from the relative amounts of the radio-active elements uranium and 
thorium and their disintegration products in dilfcrent rocks. Such 
investigations lead to the inference that the solid crust of the Eartli 
was formed not later than i*6 x 10® years ago. 

According to relativity theory, space, or rather space-time, has 
a certain natural curvature which is increased in the neighbourhood 
of matter or in an electro-magnetic field. The natural curvature is the 
relativity equivalent of a cosmical repulsion, and the cosmical repul- 
sion at unit distance is the cosmical constant, usually written as A. Its 
,value can be estimated by the rate of recession of the stellar galaxies, 
allowance being made for the simultaneous gravitational attrac- 
tion. Taking Eddington’s figures, the speed of recession of a galaxy 
is proportional to the distance, and is about 500 kilometres per 
second per megaparscc. At a distance of 150 million light-years 
the speed is 15,000 miles a second. At 1900 million light-years the 
speed works out at 190,000 miles a second, but, as this is greater 
than the velocity of light, there is apparently something wrong. 

' G. Cxamow, The Birth and Death of the . 9 un, London, 1941. 
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Perhaps Einstein’s or dc Sitter’s closed space-time, in which there are 
no distances beyond a certain amount, may save our theories from 
disaster. 

The most important advances in Geology during recent years have 
been obtained by the study of Geophysics, in which physical methods 
of research have shown that the figure of the Eartli is not an exact 
spheroid, but an irregular form, given the name of geoid. Physical 
methods also have given information about regions of the Earth lying 
below the surfaces of land and sea. 

The accurate measurement of gravity from place to place shows 
anomalies which JefT’reys thinks must indicate that mountains are 
supported not entirely from below but partially by the strength of the 
Earth’s crust, sometimes under considerable stress. Mcinesz and 
others, working in a submarine vessel near the Flast Indies, have found 
indic ations that a narrow belt of the Earth’s crust is here buckled 
sharp!;. Icwnwards in unstable equilibrium. Bullard has shown gravi- 
tational anomalies along the floor of the Great Rift Valley in Africa, 
suggesting that the lighter matter of the crust is held down by the 
inward thrust of the flanks of the valley. 

Seismic observations include those on both near and distant earth- 
f|uakes. The waves due to near earthquakes travel mainly in the outer 
parts or crust of the Earth, while those from distant disturbances 
traverse deeper regions, some even passing near the Earth’s centre, 
d'hc study of near earthquakes indicates, according to Jeffreys, that 
tlie Earth’s crust is of relatively :anall thickrc'S —perhaps about 
25 miles - and composed of differing materials ananged in stratified 
layers. Besides the main condensational and distortional waves, which 
have long been recognized, other waves with lower velocities have 
lum' been detected. Observations on these various waves show reflection 
and refraction at dilferent places, indicating discontinuities in the 
material of the Earth’s crust. Distant earthquakes, starting waves 
w hich traverse the interior of the, Earth, give evidence of an Earth- 
core with a radius more than half that of the Earth itself. The dis- 
tortional waves, which need a solid medium for their transmission, do 
not reappear beyond the core; hear ' it seems probable that the core 
is liquid, composed, Jeffreys thinks, of iron or nickel-iron. 

Charges of high explosives, fired a few feet below the ground, set 

‘ H. Jcflreys, The Earthy Cambridge, 1929; Etirthquakes a^ui Mountains ^ London, 1935. 
O. 'f. Jones, “GeopIiysie,s”, Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 1936. E. C. Bullard, “Geophysic.al 
siudy of submarine geology*’, Xatwre, 1940, p. 764. E. G. R. Taylor, Historical Association 
Pamphlet i No. 126. 
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Geology up a series of waves like those of natural earthquakes. The times of 
arrival of waves of different types at chosen spots are recorded by 
means of a seismograph, and thus the velocities are measured. Some 
waves pass down through unconsolidated formations to be reflected 
at a relatively solid floor, giving an “echo”, the time of which shows 
the depth of the floor. Similar methods are useful in locating oil- 
bearing strata, and in submarine geology in constructing contoured 
maps of the sea bottom. The Geodetic Survey of the United States lias 
developed a method of determining the distance of a ship from a fixed 
buoy : a small bomb is thrown from the ship and the moment recorded ; 
the sound travels through the sea, and actuates a microphone and 
wireless transmitter on the buoy, the signal from which is also recorded 
on the ship; the time interval between the records gives the distance. 
Most of the coast waters of the United States have thus been mapped; 
a sharp demarcation is found between the continejital shelf and the 
slope at its outer edge. Useful information is also found by observing 
the reflection of waves from interfaces between soft rocks, where the 
wave-velocity is comparatively slow, and hard rocks where it is quick. 
The British Isles have igneous and well-consolidated sedimentary 
rocks on land, and, in the neighbouring waters, softer, more recent 
sediments which reach a depth of 8000 feet at the hundred-J'athom 
line, about 150 miles out at sea. 
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SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY AND 
ITS OUTLOOK 

Philosophy in the Twentieth Century — Logic and Mathematics — Induction — The 
Laws of Nature — ^The Theory of Knowledge — Mathematics and Nature — The 
iivancsccnce of Matter — I’rec-Will and Determinism — ^'Fhe Concept of Organism 
— Physics, Consciousness and Entropy — Cosmogony — Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. 

r H E various threads of philosophic thought, which in Chapter vni 
were traced through the nineteenth century, must now be followed 
into the twentieth. 

"J'he philosophy bequeathed by the French Encyclopaedists was 
based on Newtonian science, and, as already explained, was com- 
binctl later on with Darwinismus to form German materialism. But, 
before that time, Kant, Hegel and their followers had developed an 
alternative system of idealism, which, although predominant among 
academic philosophers, repelled men of science, who, for the most 
part, ignored philosophy for a hundred years. 

The Papal Encyclical of il579, whereby Leo XIII rc-csta Wished 
the Wisdom of Saint Thomas Aquinas as the official philosophy of the 
Church of Rome, led to a revival of Thomism in Catholic schools of 
thought. Attempts were made to interpret mediaeval Scholasticism 
in terms of modern knowledge, or as much of such knowledge as could 
be accepted by orthodox theologians.* The results can be said perhaps 
to have made terms, between Scholasticism .md some branches of 
science, rather than to have accepted the scientific spirit in its entirety. 
C'onscquently they lie off the main road of enquiry which we arc 
following, and we must turn to other developments. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the majority of men of 
science held unconsciously a naive materialism, or, if they thought 
at all about such problems, inclined to the phenomenalism of Mach 
and Karl Pearson, or the evolutionary monism of Haeckel or of 
W. K. Clifford. 

Evolution, which in the modest mind of Darwin was only a 
scientific theory, perhaps partially explained by the hypothesis of 

‘ A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy, chiefly by Cardinal Mcrcicr, Eng. trans, 
and ed. 2 vob. London, 
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Philosophy in natural selection, had become a philosophy, indeed to some men 

^ creed. The real lesson which evolutionary biology teaches 

to general thought is that continuous change must be expected in all 
things, and that selection of some sort may stop the change pro- 
ceeding far in directions unsuited to the environment. VVe have 
already seen how that lesson was learned by one department of thought 
after another, and how it widened and deepened them all. But such 
a legitimate effect of a scientific development stops very far short of 
exalting it into a philosophic system, the basis and meaning of reality. 
Biology and palaeontology indicate an evolution during a few million 
years from a simple ancestry to many dilferentiated and complex 
species, but the evolutionary philosophers from Herbert Spencer 
onwards assumed that this progress was a universal law of being. 
Hence evolutionism, though linked at first with materialist deter- 
minism, became for a time an optimist philosophy. Even if death 
were the end of each man, he could feel that he was one link in a chain 
leading to continual improvement in organic nature, perhaps also in 
cosmic structure. 

In more recent years, evolutionary philosophy has shown new 
tendencies, especially in a desire to use biology as a road ()l‘(\scape 
from that mechanical view of things which is apparcaitly imposed by 
physics. Bergson wrnt even further, and tried to sweep away not only 
physics but also logic with its fixed principles.* To him life is a 
universal stream of becoming, in which divisions are illusory, and 
reality can be lived but pot reasoned about. He accepts a doctrine 
of final causes, but causes which, unlike those of the old, predetermined 
finalism, are moulded anew as creative evolution proceeds. 

Hence Bergson exalts instinct and intuition as against reason, which 
he holds was developed by natural selection as a mere practical 
advantage in the struggle for life. Such an argument seems to apply 
even more strongly to instinct, which is, as a matter of fact, strongest 
in those primitive and practical needs which have most survival value. 
Reason, and the fertile combination of intuition and reason by which 
advances in knowledge are made, seem chiefly useful at a later stage 
and for purposes of no clear significance in natural selection. For 
instance, they arc certainly necessary for science, even for the con- 
struction of the theory of natural selection wliicli Bergson invoked, 
and for philosophy, even that of the variety of creative evolution which 
he formulated. 

William James’s pragmatism shows another form of evolutionary 

* Evolution Creatrke, Paris, 1907; Eng. trans. I-ondon, 191 1. 
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philosophy, in which one test of truth in a belief is whether it is useful. 
Pragmatism evades both scientific and religious agnosticism. It meets 
the difficulty about the validity of induction by pointing out that we 
must assume induction to be valid in order that we ourselves should 
survive. Unless we use our past observation as a guide to the future, 
disaster will overtake us. On the full theory of natural selection, since 
religion is so widespread, it is probable that some religious beliefs have 
survival value and arc therefore, according to pragmatic definition, 
‘'true". Perhaps it is fair to remark that a pragmatist who adjusted 
liis beliefs to give survival value through the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth would have had his ideas of “truth” 
eifcctivcly enlarged. It may be, as William James held, that many 
beliefs, both in science and in everyday life, are only true in this same 
sense - that they work in practice. But others can clearly be put to 
another test, that of direct observation or experiment, and thus a 
criterion unrecognized by strict pragmatism can be brought to bear, 

Altli'*jinb evolutionism spread out from science and philosophy till 
it became a popular guide to history, sociology and politics, yet all 
the lime most academic philosophers maintained some form of the 
< las.sieal tradition, still derived ultimately from Plato through German 
idealism, either Kantian or Hegelian. Hegel imagined that a know- 
ledge of the real world could be obtained a priori by logic, and in 
England this opinion was modernized by Bradley, whose book, 
Appearance and Reality^ was published in 1893. According to Bradley, 
the world ol apj)carance, expre^ssed by science in terms of time and 
space, is self-contradictory and therefore illusory , the w^orld of reality 
must be logically sclf-consistcni, and therefore ubKiiately reduces to 
a timeless and boundless Absolute. Such ideas echo down the ages 
IVom Parmenides, Zeno and Plato. 

About 1900 a reaction against this Hegelian mode of thought 
became clear even among philosophers. On one side logicians like 
Husserl found lallacics in Hegel, and denied Bradley's belief that 
lelations and plurality, time and space, arc sell-contradictory. In 
this their wT>rk linked up with that of mathematicians wdio came to 
similar conclusions. On the other side, those who revolted against 
the constraint of reason, or the classical formalism of a logical world, 
accepted Bergson's exaltation of inu.ition or instinct, or followed 
William James cither into pragmatism or into radical empiricism, in 
which ideas about reality arc founded on experience alone. Fhc last 
line of thought and that of the mathematicians have clearly the closest 
aflinhy with the scientific outlook, and from them arose a new 
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development to weld physical science and philosophy together once 
more. 

The ideas adopted by Mach in his analysis of experience^ reappear 
in James’ radical empiricism. Combined with new views in logic, in 
the theory of knowledge and in the principles of mathematics, 2 they 
led to a mode of thought which is sometimes called new realism. This 
philosophy, largely developed at Harvard, gives up the idea of a com- 
prehensive system, based on some theory of the Universe as a whole, 
as science gave up that idea when breaking away from Scholasticism 
in the seventeenth century; it fits knowledge together piccerncal wlicn 
investigating general problems, as science does when studying special 
ones, and formulates hypotheses where observational or experimental 
evidence is not yet available. In its theory of knowledge, it abandons 
the belief that reality necessarily depends in some way on our thoughts : 
in this it departs from idealism. But it goes beyond Mach’s pure 
phenomenalism, and holds that science is concerned in some way with 
persisting realities, not merely with sensations and mental concepts. In 
logic, according to the new realism, the intrinsic character of one thing 
does not enable us to deduce its relations to other things. In both 
logic and theory of knowledge, therefore, the new philosophy is thrown 
back on an analytic method. But the greatest effect was produced 
by its connection with the principles of mathematics. Russell says: 


Ever wsinre Zeno the Elcatic, philosophers of an idealistic caslc have sought to 
throw discredit on mathematics by manufacturing contradictions which vxcri' 
designed to show that mathematicians had not arrived at leal metaphysical truth, 
and that the philosophers were able to supply a better brand. There is a great deal 
of this in Kant, and still more in Hegel. During the nineteenth cx'ntury the mathe- 
maticians destroyed this part of Kant’s philosophy. Lobal( hevski, by inventing 
non-Kuclidean geometry, undermined the mathematical argument of Kant's 
transcendental aesthetic. VVeierstrass proved that continuity does not involve 
infinitesimals; Georg Cantor invented a theory of continuity and a theory <if 
infinity which did away with all the old paradoxes upon which philosoplicrs had 
battened. Frege sfiowcd that arithmetic follows from logic, which Kant had 
denied. All these results were obtained by ordinary mathematical methods, and. 
were as indubitable a.s the multiplication table. Philosophers met the situation by 
not reading the authors concerned. Only the new philosophy assimilated the new 
results, and thereby won an easy argumentative victory over the parti.sans of 
continued ignorance.® 

Now the full details of this revolution in philosophic thought cati 
be appreciated only by those able to follow the very technical and 


' E. Mach, Die Analyse der Empjindungeny 1886; 6th ed. 1911. 

* Bertrand Russell, Sceptical Essays, Ixiiidon, 1928, pp. 54-79. 

’ Sceptical Essays, p. 71. For fuller treatment .sec Rassel), Our Knowledge of the External 
World, Chapters v and vi. London, 1914; 2nd ed. 1926. 
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difFicult mathematics involved. But the general result is plain. Philo- 
sophy can no longer stand on its own base; it is once more linked with 
other knowledge. But whereas in the Middle Ages and in many of 
the philosophic systems of modern times other subjects were deduced 
from and fitted into a preconceived philosophic scheme of the Universe, 
the new realism has taught philosophy now, as in the days of Newton, 
to take account of mathematics and science before building its own 
temple. Moreover, it must build that temple stone by stone, and not 
try to bring it down as a complete finished whole from cloud- 
cuckoo-land. 

The new realism uses mathematical logic as its means of con- 
struction, and is thus able to trace the philosophic meaning of fresh 
knowledge in science in a way impossible before. Consequently, 
althougli the new method arose chiefly from developments in mathe- 
matics, its most important data arc now obtained from physics — 
from relativity, the quantum theory and wave-mechanics. An 
al(cnij^» mmU now be made to give in non-technical terms some 
account of this latest of all the philosophies which have been founded 
on science. 


Logic is the general science of inference, and so includes all types 
of reasoning, though, owing to historical accident, it began as the 
theory of deduction. The great Greek discovery of deductive geometry 
led Aristotle, in founding logic, to lay too much stress on deductive 
infercaice generally. Francis Bacon, on the other hand, in a natural 
reaction produced by his vision of the possibiliii* > of the new experi- 
mental method, insisted on the unique impor *ince of induction. 
Nevertheless, he distinguished three kinds of inference — from particular 
to particular, from particular to general, and from general to particular. 
Mill pointed out that true scientific method involved both induction 
and deduction, and thus combined the work of Aristotle with that 
of Bacon, 

Metaphysics may be considered as the study of being in general — 
of things which are or may be apprehended by the mind. Psycholog>^ 
is the study of mind in general, including its operations, one of which 
is inference or reasoning. Thus by classification logic is a department 
of psychology, though its importance, and the possibility of studying 
it in separation from other branches of psychology, have made it 
practically an independent subject. 

' See T. Case, art. “ Logic”, in Encyclopaedia BriUimtica, i ilh ed.; and Bertrand Russell, 
Our Knowledge of the External World, 
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Till recently, much of formal logic was little more than an account 
of the technical terms and syllogistic rules bequeathed by Aristotle 
and the mediaeval Schoolmen. Luckily, informal methods of reasoning 
grew up among practical men of science. In their combination of 
induction and deduction, these methods began with Galileo, and even 
in deduction developed into processes not contemplated by the 
syllogism, while logicians still kept to the old ways. 

In 1920 it was pointed out by N. R. Campbell that, to a man of 
science, even the logistic syllogism seems to depend on induction.* 
Take, for instance, the familiar case —all men are mortal; Socrates is 
a man; therefore Socrates is mortal. By observation and experiment 
wc find that certain bodily and mental properties are uniformly 
associated; this law is expressed in the concept “man”. That concept 
is also found to be associated with the property of mortality, and we 
state another law that the association is universal. It is a fair inference 
that the law will hold for the individual, and Socrates prove to be 
mortal. But the argument as thus put involves induction. Of course 
the pure logician will say that the premises are supposed to be given, 
and that logic is only concerned with deductions from them, ("amp- 
bell thinks that if reasoning be really without any inductive element, 
it carries no conviction to a scientific mind. 

Traditional logic holds that every proposition must necessarily 
consist in ascribing a predicate to a subject, and this assumption led 
philosophers like Hegel and Bradley to some of their characteristic 
conclusions, such as that there can be only one real subject, the 
Absolute, for if there were two, the proposition that there were two 
would not ascribe a predicate to either, fhus the separate objects of 
sense, it is argued, are illusory^ and merge in a single .Absolute. I'his 
assumption of the logical universality of the subject-predicate form 
led also to the refusal to admit the reality of relations, and to the 
attempt to reduce them to properties of the apparently related terms. 
Thus the object of science (which is chiefly the study of relations), 
like the objects of sense, became illusory. 

Perhaps a symmetrical relation, such as equality or inequality 
between two things, may be regarded as an expression of properties, 
but with an asymmetrical relation, where, for instance, one thing is 
greater than or before another, the attempt breaks down. It appears 
then that we must admit the reality of relations, and thus this purely 
logical ground for supposing the world illusory vanishes. 

Probably such verbal arguments will carry little weight, one way 
‘ N. R. Campbell, Physics^ The Elements, Cambridge, 1920, p. 235. 
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or another, to those used to the more concrete reasoning of science. 
But they lead up to the mathematical evidence which wc must now 
try to describe. 

Modern mathematical logic began in 1854 with Boole, who in- 
vented a mathematical symbolism for deducing consequences from 
premises. Then Peano and Frege showed by mathematical analysis 
that many propositions regarded by traditional logic as of the same 
form, such as “this man is mortal” and “all men arc mortal” were 
fundamentally diflerent. The old confusion had obscured the relation 
of things to their qualities, of concrete existence to abstract concepts 
and of the world of sense to that of Platonic ideas. 

Mathematical logic enables the enquirer to deal easily with ab- 
stract conceptions, and suggests new hypotheses which otherwise 
would be overlooked. It has led to a theory of physical concepts, and 
also to a new theory of number, discovered by Frege in 1884 and 
independently by Russell some twenty years later. Russell says:* 

Most . '"‘•n^iftphers have thought that the piiysical and the mental between them 
( xhansled the world of being. Some have argued that the objects of rnathcinaiics 
w(*iT obviously not subjective, and therefore must be physical and empirical ; others 
have argued that they vvc're obviously not physical, and therefore must be sub- 
j( etive and mental. Both .sides were right in what they denied, and wrong in what 
they asserted; I’rege has the merit <»f aceejrting both denials, and finding a third 
.isserfi<jn by lerognising the world of logic, which is neither menial nor physical. 

Frege distinguishes things merely objective, such as the Earth’s 
axis, from those that arc also actual and spatial, like the Earth itself. 
In this sense number, and indeed all mathematics and logic, are 
neither spatial and physical nor subjective, but iion-scnsiblc and 
objective. This leads to the conclusion that we must regard numbers 
as classes - the number 2 as the cla.ss of all couples, the number as 
the class of all triads, and so on. As Russell defines it: “the number 
of terms in a given class is the class of all classes that arc sirnilar to the 
given class”. This is found to satisfy the formulae of arithmetic, and 
applies to o and to 1 and to infinite numbers, all of which present 
diilicullies to other theories. It does not matter if classes are fictitious 
and do not exist; the definition works equally well if for “cla.ss” is 
substituted the hypothesis of anything having the defining property 
of the class. Then, though numbe 's become unreal, they remain 
equally effective logical forms. 

One of the grounds on which some philosophers have questioned 
the reality of the sensible world is the supposed self-contradiction and 

* Our Knowledge of the External Worlds p. 205. 
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therefore the impossibility of infinity and continuity. No conclusive 
empirical evidence can be adduced in favour of infinity or continuity 
in the physical world, but for mathematical reasoning they are 
necessary, and the supposed contradictions are now known to be 
illusory. 

The problem of continuity is essentially the same as that of infinity, 
for a continuous series must have an infinite number of terms. The 
question arose with Pythagoras, who discovered that the square on 
the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the sides, and, if the sides are equal, the square on the 
diagonal is double the square on either side. But the Pythagoreans 
soon proved that the square of one whole number cannot be double 
that of another, so (hat, measuring in whole numbers, the length of 
the side and the length of the diagonal arc incommensurable. The 
Pythagoreans, who believed that the essence of the world was number, 
are said to have made this discovery with dismay and to have tried 
to keep it secret. Geometry was reconstructed on the basis adopted 
by Euclid, which did not involve arithmetic and thus evaded the 
difficulty. 

Cartesian geometry returned to arithmetical methods, and was 
soon developed by the use of ‘‘irrational” numbers, which give the 
ratios of incommensurable lengths, 'fhesc numbers were found to 
conform with the rules of arithmetic and came to be used with com- 
plete confidence long before satisfactory definitions of them were 
given in recent years and the problem of incommensurablcs solved. 

AVe can also indicate, ih a general way, how modern mathematicians 
have produced a theory of infinity, which has cleared up the difficulties 
that, from Zeno onwards, have given philosophers so much to talk 
about. The problem is essentially mathematical, and, until mathe- 
matical processes were sufficiently advanced, could not be attacked 
or even formulated successfully. 

Infinite scries and infinite numbers appeared at an early stage in 
modern mathematics. Some of their properties appeared unfamiliar, 
but, instead of concluding that the ideas of infinity were illusory, 
mathematicians continued to employ them, and, in the scciuel, found 
a logical basis for their methods,. 

The difficulties about infinity are partly misunderstandings about 
the meanings of words, caused by the confusion of the mathematical 
infinities with the somewhat vague ideas of infinity imagined by non- 
mathematical philosophers — ideas which arc irrelevant to mathe- 
matical problems. Etymologically, “ infinite” means having no ends, 
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but some infinite series (e.g. the series of past moments terminating 
now, or the infinite number of points in a finite line) have ends, and 
some other infinite series have not, while some collections are infinite 
without being serial. 

Oilier difficulties are due to the attempt to apply to infinite numbers 
certain properties of finite numbers, such as the property of being 
countable. Infinite series may be known by the qualities of their own 
class, though their terms cannot be enumerated. Again, an infinite 
iiumbcr is not increased by adding to it or even doubling it, or 
lessened by subtracting from or dividing it. If all numbers 1,2,3, • • ■ > 
<^tc. be written in one row and all even numbers 2, 4, 6, ... , etc. in 
a second row beneath the first, the number of figures in the two rows 
is the same, yet the second row results from taking away the infinite 
number of odd numbers from the infinite collection of all numbers. 
'rh<‘ whole apparently is not greater than the part. Such contra- 
dictions led philosophers to deny the existence of infinite numbers, 
hut the word “greater” is ambiguous. Here it means “containing 
a greater number oi terms”, and in this sense the whole can be equal 
tn its part without self-contradiction. 

Hie modern theory of infinity was developed by Georg Cantor in 
11^82-3. He showed that there is an infinite number of differtmt 
infinite numbers, and that in general the idea of greater and less can 
lx* applied to them. In some cases, where this apparently fails, new 
tiucslions arise. For instance, the number of mathematical points is 
llic same in a long line as in a short one; but here greater and less are 
not purely arithmetical; they involve new geometrical conceptions. 

riu* difficulties of philosophers have largely ai en from assuming 
that the properties of finite numbers could be assigned to those that 
are infinite. Zeno’s arguments might be vahd if finite times and 
spaces consisted of a finite number of instants and points. We can 
escape from his paradoxes either (i) by denying the reality of time 
and space; or (2) by denying that space and time consist of*points 
<ind instants at all; or (3) by maintaining that if space and time 
consist of points and instants, the number of them is infinite. Zeno 
and many of his followers chose the first mode of escape; others like 
Bergson the second. 

But on other grounds the existen ' of infinite numbers and series, 
and infinite collections in which no terms arc consecutive, must be 
admitted. For instance, we can arrange a series of fractions less than 
unity, in the order 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, etc., but between any two of them 
there arc others, e.g. 7/16, 3/8. No two fractions in the series are 
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Logic and consecutive, but the total number of them is infinite. Yet beyond 
Mathematics of them all is unity, so that we must admit the existence 

of numbers beyond the sum of an infinite series. Much of what 
Zeno says of points in a line applies to this collection of fractions. 
We cannot deny that there arc fractions, so that, effectively to 
escape Zeno’s paradoxes, we must find some tenable theory of 
infinite numbers. 

Beyond all the numbers which can be reached by counting are the 
infinite numbers of mathematics. No succession of steps from one 
number to the next will reach them. They exist in classes, which can 
only be defined in mathematical terms and examined by mathe- 
matical processes. But all those competent to judge are satisfied that 
mathematical logic and the mathematical theory of infinity have 
been developed on right lines. The old logical arguments for the 
illusory^ nature of the objects of sense and tlic laws of science have 
been proved invalid; the problem remains open and must therefore 
be attacked by other methods. In spite of the teaching of so many 
idealist philosophers, it is impossible to deduce* the nature of the 
external world by a priori mental processes, riie observational and 
inductive methods of science are necessary. 

ItiductUm The part of logic that deals with the process by which general laws 
are discovered from particular phenomena - the process of induction 
— is of special importance for experimental science, ii was sludied, 
as we have seen in former chapters, by many philosophers, anumg 
whom Aristotle and Francis Bacon were perhaps the most famous. 

Bacon, in his exaltation of experiment, held that, by an almost 
mechanical process, general laws can be established with complete 
ccrtiiinty. The sceptical Hume pointed out that if an induction is 
used to obtain new knowledge, i.e. if it is to fulfil its proper purpose, 
it may sometimes lead to erroneous results, so lliat the laws obtained 
by its means are merely more of less probable, but cannot claim 
certainty. But, in spite of Hume, most men of science and some 
philosophers still regarded induction as a road to absolute truth. 
Even Mill held this belief, founding induction on a “ law of causality'’, 
which he regarded as proved by the enumeration of large numbers 
of instances in which events can be shown to have causes. Whewell 
pointed out that experience alone might prove generality but not 
universality. Nevertheless, he held that universality could be reached 
by the additional use of necessary truths, such as the rules of arith- 
metic and the axioms and deductions of geometry. This was of course 
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before the days of non-Euclidean space.^ In spite of WhcwcU’s Induction 
caution, it is probable that Mill expressed the general belief of his 
time. As Henri Poincare writes 

Pour un observateur superficiel, la verite scientifique est hors dcs attcintes du 
doutc; la logique de la science cst infallible ct, si les savants se trompent qucl- 
quefois, e’est pour avoir meconnu les regies. 

The function of science is to trace relations between phenomena, 
or rather between the concepts in which phenomena are expressed. 

But when, for instance, we have discovered that an increase of 
pressure in a gas produces a decrease in volume, we can equally well 
say that a decrease in volume produces an increase in pressure.^ 
Whichever variable is thought of first seems to the mind to act as 
cause. Here the ambiguity of the ideas of cause and effect is clear; 
it is when the element of time is involved — when one of the related 
events follows the other — that the mind instinctively identifies post 
hoc with propter hoc. But then it is impossible to isolate the real cause 
ol’ ar event from a long train of antecedent circumstances — all 
necessary for its happening. Moreover, relativity has showai that an 
event in the “herc-now” can only cause events in the absolute future 
and be caused by events in the absolute past; the events in the neutral 
zones of Fig. 16 (see p. 406 above'' can have no causal connection 
with a “herc-now” event, because the influence would have to be 
transmitted with a speed faster than light.* Again, if the principle of 
causation is to be used to establish the validity of induction as a guide 
to absolute truth, it cannot logically itself be established by a process 
of induction. Thus the basis of MiP’s argumciii is discredited. 

Indeed, while the method of induction is easy i describe, its logical 
validity is difficult to establish. Its method is certainly not Baconian. 

Whewcll pointed out that induction depends tor its success on having 
the right idea to start with. Insight, imagination, and perhaps genius, 
arc required firstly to pick out the best fundamental concepts and to 
classify the phenomena in a way that makes induction possible,^ and 
then to frame a tentative “law” as a working hypothesis which can 
be tested by further observation and experiment. 

‘ It is possible that Whcwell was right about arithmetic; the relations of integral 
iuunl)ers still seem to involve absolute truth Perhaps, as Kronccktr sa>*s: “Die ganzen 
Zahlen hat Gott gemacht; allcs andercs ist iichcnwcrk.*’ 

‘ H. Poincare, La Science et VJlypothkse^ Paris, p. 1. 

3 W. C. D. Dainpicr-Whclham, The Recent Development of Physical Science, ist ed. London, 

1904, p. 29. 

' * A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World. Cambridge, 1928, p. 295. 

* H. Poincard, loc. «7.; N. R. Campbell, loc, cit.; A. D. Ritchie, Scient^ Method, London, 
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Let us take some examples. Aristotle’s ideas of substance and 
qualities, natural places, etc. were useless as concepts for dynamics, 
and only led, if they led anywhere, to false conclusions, such as that 
heavier things fall faster. No advance was possible till Galileo and 
Newton, discarding the whole Aristotelian scheme, picked out from 
the chaos as new fundamental concepts distance or length, time and 
mass, and thus were able to think in terms of matter and motion. 

With distance and time to work with, and their derivative velocity, 
Galileo, after one failure, guessed the right relation between the 
velocity of a falling body and the lime of fall, deduced its mathematical 
consequences and verified them experimentally. Adding the concept 
of mass, implicit in Galileo’s work, Newton formulated the laws of 
motion, and deduced from them the science of dynamics, abundantly 
verified by observation and experiment. 

The importance of right concepts is clear, and of right definitions 
of them when formed, 'rhus Poincare holds that our measurement 
of time from noon to noon, instead of, for example, from sunrise 
to sunrise, was chosen unconsciously because it, and it alone, made 
Newtonian dynamics possible.* Those who dispute this, for instance 
Whitehead and Ritchie, do so by accepting consciousness as arbiter, and 
our direct sense of the equality of times as the l)asis of measurement. ^ 

Having chosen the right fundamental concepts, it is probable that 
relations between some of them soon appi ai', as to Galileo. The 
relations, or logical deductions from them, can be lestcd experi- 
mentally, and some of them will be confirmed. Thus simple laws are 
established) and the new subject begins to take shape. Each new 
relation proved suggests new experiments, and the growth in experi- 
mental knowledge needs and suggests new hypothetical relations. 
Insight and imagination are needed to formulate probable hypo- 
theses ; logical and sometimes mathematical power is needed to deduce 
their consequences; patience, perseverance and experimental skill are 
needed to test their validity. Iii fact, as N. R. Campbell says, 
induction is an art and science the noblest of arts. 

In the light of the recent work in physiology and psychology, as set 
forth in Chapter ix, some people, such as those who hold behaviourist ” 
views, think that the fundamental process which underlies induction, 
is closely allied to the ‘"conditional reflex” of psychology. A child 
touches fire and is hurt; he avoids fire for the future. If the fire was 

* Im Valeur de la Science^ Chap. ii. 

* A. N. Whitehead, Coticept of Nature, pp. 121^/ seq.; A. D Ritchie, Scient^c Method, 
London, 1923, p. 140. 
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in a fireplace, he may equally avoid fireplaces also, even when empty. 
In the first case his induction was right, in the second wrong, though 
logically each was an unjustified generalization from one special case. 
Similar results are found to occur in animals; but, whether in animals 
or men, they are at first merely instinctive; the theory of the process, 
its expression in words, comes much later, and may be what the 
Freudians call a “rationalization” — an invention of reasons, good or 
bad, to prove that what we have acquired a habit of doing is rational. 
Some think that these simple cases may throw light on, even explain, 
the more complex inductions which science needs. These ideas are 
in a sense an extension of “behaviourism” in psychology, and will 
probably stand or fall with those somewhat mechanical views of 
mental processes generally. 

And now let us consider the validity of the process of induction. 
The mathematical theory of probability has been applied in recent 
years to the problem, especially by J. M. (afterwards Lord) Keynes.* 
Keynes’ chief question is : Can induction be based on a mere number 
of ii^stancc.'i, as held by Mill? 

Keynes comes to the conclusion that the probability of an induction 
docs increase with the number of instances, not for the simple reason 
given by Mill, but because the more numerous the instances arc, the 
more likely it is that no third variable is present throughout, so that 
it becomes increasingly probable that the instances have nothing 
in common but the characteristics under consideration.’ For this 
strengthening in the validity of the induction, it is necessary also that 
each new instance should be independent, that is, must not necessarily 
follow from the former instances. An induction m i y approach certainty 
w ith an increasing number of instances, but for this to hold wx must 
first prove <^r assume that the intrinsic probability of the generalization 
w e are seeking to establish is not itself infinitely small. 

In examining this assumption, Keynes is led to the view that the 
qualities of objects, like certain Mendclian units, cohere in groups, 
so that the number of possible independent variables is much less 
than the total number of qualities. This principle is needed also to 
establish laws by the use of statistics, indeed for all scientific know- 
ledge, except that given by pure mathematics. Thus, according to 
Keynes, we need to assume a finr. probability that an object has 
only a finite number of independent qualities, or, according to Nicod, 
a numbei less than some assigned finite number.^ 
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I J. M. Keynes, Treatise on Probability, Tendon, 1921. 

^ Bertrand, Earl Russell, Outline of Philosophy, London, 1927, p. 284. 
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Induction has also been treated by the methods of probability by 
C. D. Broad, who has tried to show that unless some realist belief is 
held — some such assumption made as that scientific “laws'* are con- 
cerned with persistent objects underlying perceptions and concepts — 
“it is impossible to justify the confidence which we feel in the results 
of ‘ well-established * inductions”.^ The thorough-going empiricist or 
phcnomenalist might perhaps reply that such confidence, though 
useful as a guide to what is probable in future, has often proved to 
be mistaken. 

If an induction is successful, it gives us a working hypothesis, which, 
if confirmed by observation or experiment, becomes an accepted 
theory and finally takes rank as a natural law. 

The exaggeration of the philosophic importance of the Laws of 
Nature, an exaggeration for which the French Encyclopaedists of the 
eighteenth century were largely responsible, lasted till about the end 
of the nineteenth. Then, chiefly under the influence of Mach, the 
pendulum of scientific thought swung in the other direction, and 
natural laws became mere short-hand statements of experience, of 
routines of sensation. 

Modern views lie between these two extrcuncs. For instance, in 
1920 N. R. Campbell, in a critical analysis of the meaning of hypo- 
theses, laws and theories, gave reasons for believing that, in spile of 
the common slightly contemptuous contrast of theories with fiicLs, an 
empirical law, which rests on “facts” alone, docs not Inspire much 
confidence, but that confidence follows the explanation of the law 
by an accepted theory.- Such a law may be more than a mere nnuinc 
of sensation. 

According to Campbell, laws arc of two kinds: (i) uniform associa- 
tions of properties such as those connoted by the concepts “man” or 
“silver”; and (2) relations, often mathematical in form, between 
concepts.^ Mill and his followers only deal with the second kind of 
law. “They occupy long treatises in explaining how we discover the 
law that sparks cause explosions in gases, but do not think the inquiry 
how wc discover the laws that there are sparks, explosions and gases 
(the knowledge of which is assumed in their discussions) worth a 
moment’s attention; and yet these laws are almost infinitely more 
important for science.”^ Those who have not themselves spent their 
lives doing scientific work have little sense of the relative importance 
of different laws. 


C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, London, 1923, p. 403. 

N. R. Campbell, Physics ^ The Elements^ p. 1 53. * Ibid. p. 43. 


* Ibid. p. 1 01. 
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Again, the critical examination of the process of induction, from 
the work of Hume to that of Keynes, has shown that inductive 
science, though often unconscious of its limitations, can only draw con- 
clusions which arc more or less probable. Sometimes the probability 
in favour of a generalization is enormous, but the infinite probability 
of certainty is never reached. A few years ago, the exact accuracy of 
Newton’s law of gravity and the permanence of the chemical elements 
were thought to be quite certain, and, in fact, the probability in 
favour of those principles was so great that we all should have been 
willing to bet our last shilling at long odds on their truth. Yet 
Einstein and Rutherford have proved that we were wrong, and our 
money would have gone to that rash gambler who had the apparent 
(nay real) folly to take our bets. 

Thus experience confirms modern theories, and goes to show that 
the generalizations or hnvs established by induction, even when 
universally accepted as true, should be regarded only as probabilities. 
Since ^^inrh of the evidence for philosophic determinism rests on 
a belief in the universal validity of natural laws, this question is of 
importance. Indeed, the word “law” used in this connection is mis- 
leading, and has had an unfortunate effect. It imparted a kind of 
moral obligation, which bade the phenomena “obey the law” and 
led to the notion that, when we have traced a law, w^c have dis- 
cov^ered an ultimate cause. 

In view of the firm position held at the beginning of the twentieth 
century by the laws or generalizations known as the persistence of 
matter and the conservation of energy, and xhr change in outlook 
which has since taken place, the following quotation from a book by 
the present writer, first published in 1904, may perhaps be of interest 

Whili* fully recognizing the iinpt)rtancc of the^r generalizations from ihe physical 
point of view, we must be caicful how we give them any metaphysical signilicancc. 
Under certain limiting conditions, other physical quantities besides mass and 
energy may be conserved. 'I'hus in pure mechanics we recognize the conservation 
of momentum — a name for the mathematical quantity obtained by multiplying 
together the measures of mass and velocity. Again, in reversible systems, where 
piiysical or chemical ^.lianges may occur in eilhei direction with equal freedom, 
thermodynamics indicates the conservation of another quantity, named by Clausius 
entropy. Momentum and entropy arc only conserved under restricted conditions; 
in physical systems the momentum of vis. 'e masses is often destroyed, while in 
irreversible processes entropy always tcnd.s to increase. 

Mass and energy may seem to be conserved in the conditions known to us, and 
we are justified in extending the principle of their conservation to all cases where 
those conditions apply. It does not follow, however, that conditions unknown to 

' Recent DeveloptiwU of Physical Science, ist cd. London, 1904, p. 39; 5th ed. 1924. 
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The Laws us may not exist, in which mass and energy might disappear or come into existence. 
of Nature A wave, travelling over the surface of the sea, seems to persist. It keeps its form 
unchanged and the quantity of water in it remains unaltered. We might talk about 
the conservation of waves, and, perhaps, in so doing, be as near the truth as when 
we talk of the persistence of the ultimate particles of matter. But the persistence 
of waves is an apparent phenomenon. 'J'he form of the wave indeed truly persists, 
but the matter in it is always changing — changing in such a way that successive 
portions of matter take, one after another, an identical form. Indications are not 
wanting that only in some such sense as this is mass persistent. 

Moreover, as the author used to teach many years ago in his 
lectures on Heat and Thermodynamics, there is yet another reason 
which makes it dangerous to assign loo much philosophic importance 
to these principles of persistence. When the mind is groping in a 
welter of unclassified phenomena and trying to find a basis for order, 
such concepts as mass and energy naturally present themselves because 
they are constant quantities, and remain unchanged throughout a 
series of processes. The mind picks them out of the confusion as con- 
venient physical concepts on which to build a scheme of knowledge^, 
and thus they enter into the structure of our physical theories. Then 
comes the experimentalist, Lavoisier or Joule, and, with great ingenuity 
and labour, rediscovers their constancy, and establishes the law of the 
persistence of matter or the conservation of energy. 

These ideas, somewhat unusual at the time, arc now very generally 
accepted. The present forms of some of them have already been 
described, and new' evidence for others will appear in the following 
pages. 

Campbell says that science starts by selecting for consideration 
those judgments concerning which universal agreement can be ob- 
tained and those regions where order can be discovered, though, at 
every stage of the reasoning to which they arc submitted, a personal 
or relative element is introduced which brings in the possibility of 
error, but leads to the highest achievements in science as in art.^ 

Eddington has analysed the result which relativity must have on 
the meaning of our model of nature and its laws.- We express its 
structure in terms of relations and of things to be related or relata^ and 
its possible configuration in a number of co-ordinates. To get from 
the equations containing these co-ordinates a model of the physical 
world adapted to our minds, we find the best mathematical operation 
is that invented by Hamilton. Eddington says it “is virtu<illy the 
symbol for the creation of an active world out of a formless back- 

* Physics, The Pllernents, p. a2. 

* A. S. Kddiiigiuri, The Nature oj ttie Physical Worlds Cambridge, 1928, p. 295. 
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ground”. There seems nothing in the basal relations which calls for 
this particular operation, but, by following it, we construct things 
which satisfy the law of conservation. These things are selected by the 
mind, which ever seeks what is permanent — hence arise the concepts 
of substance, energy, waves. 

In this way wc do not touch atoms, electrons or quanta; but, as 
regards field physics, the structure is fairly complete. The field laws, 
conservation of energy, mass, momentum and electric charge, the law 
of gravitation and the electromagnetic equations, describe the pheno- 
mena in virtue of the way they have been formulated. 1 hey arc 
truisms or identities. Thus Eddington justifies by deeper and more 
general analysis the contention put forward many years ago by the 
present writer in the special cases of the conservation of mass and 
energy. 

Eddington divides natural laws into three classes. 

(1) Identical laws — those like the conservation of mass or energy 
which are mathematical identities owing to the way they have been 
built up. 

(2) Statistical laws - those which describe the behaviour of crowds, 
whether of atoms or of men. Much of our sense of mechanical 
necessity has arisen because till recently we have dealt with atoms 
only statistically in vast numbers. The uniformity of nature is a 
uniformity of averages. The mind has commanded a model of nature 
to satisfy these laws, 

(3) Transcendental laws — those which are not obvious identities, 
implied in our scheme of model-making. Thev are concerned with 
the individual behaviour of atoms, electrons, and quanta. They do 
not necessarily lead to things that are permanent, but to things like 
action, forced on our ’attention, but somewhat repugnant, because 
unintelligible to our minds. 

Eddington suggests that perhaps what seem to us the brutal crudity 
and unintelligibility of concepts like action arc signs that we have 
touched reality at last. If so, we arc almost brought back in science 
to the theological dictum of Tcrtiillian — quia impossihile. 

Logic, traditional and mathematical, leads to a study of induction 
and of the validity of the natural laws established by its means. Now, 
in the light of the information thus ^^ained, we must turn to examine 
the general theory of knowledge. In Chapter viii we saw how Mach 
and Karl Pearson once more brought the problem of knowledge to 
the notice of men of science, and attempted to convert the prevalent 
crude realism into sensationalism or phenomenalism, a belief that 
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The Theory knowledge is made up of sensations and complexes of sensations, that 
of Knowledge science gives only a conceptual model of phenomena and enables us 
only to trace a routine of sensations. 

This was of course little more than a revival of the ideas of Locke, 
Hume and Mill, but it came as a new discovery to many. Men of 
science, ignoring the philosophers, had for the most part taken the 
naive view of common-sense realism about the meaning of their work, 
but some of them listened to physicists and mathematicians like Mach 
and Pearson, and, at the end of the nineteenth, and in the early years 
of the twentieth century, phenomenalism began to have a certain 
vogue. 

Yet not everyone carried it as far as Mach. For instance, in 1904 
the present writer pointed out that, while science by its own methods 
cannot escape from phenomenalism, yet metaphysics can fairly use 
the results of science as a valid argument for a form of realism.* 

Science itself can only carry out its observations and make its 
measurements from impressions on our ordinary senses : 

Though, for instance, the galvanometer scenis at first to supply us with a new 
electrical sense, on further thought wc see that it merely iranslaU's tht‘ unknown 
into a language our sense of sight can appreciate, as a spot of liglit moves over 
a scale,2 

In modern phraseology, physical science can only deal with what 
are, or are equivalent to, pointer-readings, and the connections it 
traces, either experimentally or by mathematical deduction, arc those 
between one pointer-reading and another. 

The division of science Into subjects is arbitrary; the different sub- 
jects arc, as it were, sections through our conceptual model of nature 
— or rather, perhaps, plane diagrams from which our idea of a solid 
model is derived. One phenomenon may be regarded in different 
ways. A stick to the schoolboy is a long clastic rod; to the botanist 
it is a bundle of fibres and cell walls; to the chemist a collection of 
complex molecules; to the physicist, a swarm of nuclei and electrons. 
A nerve-impulse may be considered in a physical, a physiological or 
a psychological aspect, and none is more real than anotlier. The idea 
that a mechanical explanation of every phenomenon is both possible 
and fundamental arose from the facts that mechanics happened to be 
the earliest of the physical sciences, and that its concepts, methods and 
conclusions are fairly intelligible to the ordinary man. Yet mechanics 
is no more fundamental than other sciences, indeed, even in 1904, 
matter was being resolved into electricity. 

‘ Recent Development of Physical Science, 1st cd. 1904, pp. 12 et seq, * Ibid, p. 14. 
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Thus the work of inductive science is to put together a conceptual 
model of nature, and science, by its own methods, cannot touch the 
problem of metaphysical reality. But the possibility of constructing 
a consistent model of phenomena is strong metaphysical evidence 
that an equally consistent reality underlies the phenomena, though, 
in its essence, it may be very different from our model of it, for, by the 
limitations of our faculties and the nature of our minds, the model 
must be conventional and not realistic. Though the age-long attempts 
to prove by verbal logic that the objects of sense and the pictures of 
science arc illusory have been shown to be fallacious, the crude 
realism, which believed that science, or even common sense, saw 
things as they actually are, is clearly untenable. But, as Campbell 
holds, the scientific idea of reality is different from the metaphysical, 
and, for science, its own concepts are real enough. 

The controversy between realism and phenomenalism as formerly 
( arriccl on involved some confusion between a perception and its 
object, is shown by G. E. Moore in his Refutation of Idealism.^ 
Moore insists on the truism that, when one perceives, one perceives 
something, and that what one does perceive cannot be the same as 
the perception of it. He also shows that this truism refutes most of the 
then current arguments for idealism. As Broad puts it: ‘'What wc 
perceive exists and has the qualities that it is perceived to have. . . . 
Tlic worst that can be said of it, is that it is not also real^ i.e. that it 
docs not exist when it is not the object of someone's perception, not 
that it does not exist at all.”‘^ The thing that one perceives may be 
a stick, which physicists, by regarding strictly from the analytical 
point of view', have resolved into electrons or wave groups; but these 
physical concepts are not one’s perception of the stick. The long, 
clastic rod certainly exists while the schoolboy perceives it. Thus 
Moore and Broad lead us away by another road from the idealism 
of Hegel and the phenomenalism of Mach, not, it is true, back to the 
naive realism of common-sense and nineteenth century science, but 
to a more sophisticated form of realism, which accepts the existence 
of the objects perceived by the senses as they are perceived, and yet 
is consistent with the philosophy built on modern mathematics and 
physics. 

Bertrand Russell and A. N. Wlutehs.,cid published their great work 
Principia Matheniatica during the years 1910 to 1914, and in later books 
they developed further the view of nature wliidi follows. Perhaps 
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that view may be summarized in some such very shortened form as 
this. Our knowledge of the physical world is only an abstraction. 
\Vc can construct a model of that world, and trace the relations 
between its parts. By these methods we cannot reveal the intrinsic 
nature of reality ; but we can infer that something exists independently 
of our thoughts about it, and that, in some unknown way, the relations 
between its parts correspond with those of our model. 

This new realism traces its origin to Locke, who first appealed to 
psychology, and began enquiries into philosophic problems of limited 
scope. Modern realists also no longer start by assuming complete 
systems of philosophy and deducing from them special applications. 
Using mathematics, physics, biology, psychology, ethics — whatever 
comes to hand — they study isolated problems, and only slow'ly fit 
together their results as does inductive science. I'hus in philosophy, 
as in science, the only test of validity is self-consistency. 

To complete our account of recent contributions to the theory of 
knowledge as applied to science, we have to deal not only with 
induction, but with mathematical deduction also. How is it that 
mathematics has obtained its ideal abstractions of points, planes, 
particles and momentary configurations from the rough facts of 
mensuration and the mechanical arts, in which no such ideal things 
occur, and how can it apply the knowledge won by analysis from the 
abstractions to the elucidation of that rough world again, as it docs 
with such success in mathematical physics? 

This and other problems in the philosophy of natural science have 
been much advanced by A. N. Whitehead, especially by his “principle 
of extensive abstraction”.^ Some account of this work is here given, 
but those who arc not interested in the principles of mathematics can 
omit this section with no loss of continuity in the book. 

Science is not concerned with the inner nature of any of the terms 
used, but only with their mutual relations. It follows that any set of 
terms with a set of mutual relations is equivalent to any otlier set qf 
terms with the same mutual relations. Irrational quantities like 
and ^/3 can be treated in mathematics as numbers, because they obey 
the same laws of addition and multiplication that integral numbers 
obey. Therefore, for these purposes they are numbers. 

Again, ^^2 and >^3 are usually defined as the limits of the scries of 
rationals whose squares are less than 2 or less than 3, But we cannot 
prove that these scries have limits, and the definitions might stand 

' Principles of Natural Knowledge, Concept of Nature. For ftinipliHcd account sec Broad, 
Scientific Thought, pp. 39 et seq. 
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for nothing at all. On the other hand, if we define ^2 and -^3, not 
as the limits of series, but as these series themselves, we get quantities 
which cbntain unexpected internal structure, but yet certainly exist, 
and can be shown to bear to each other and to other mathematical 
quantities the same relations as do ^2 and ^3 usually defined. The 
new definitions can therefore be substituted for the old ones. 

Whitehead showed that the principles first discovered for irrational 
mathematical quantities could be applied also to geometry and 
physics. For instance, there is an old difficulty about points. For 
some purposes it would be useful to define a point as the limit of 
a scries of smaller and smaller concentric spheres, one inside the other. 
But volumes, however small, are always volumes, and this definition 
ccjiiflicts with that needed for other purposes, which describes a point 
as having position but no magnitude. 

If we define a point, not as the limit of a series of volumes, but as 
that series itself, the point so defined being what would usually be called 
the ccn*r»‘ of the system, we get quantities which may be shown to 
bear to each other the same relations that points do when defined 
in either of the two older ways. Thus the discrepancy of definition is 
evaded, and the complex internal structure which these new' points 
possess does not matter, because science is concerned not with inner 
structure, but with outer mutual relations. 

In this way Whitehead showed the connection between what can 
be perceived but cannot be used mathematically, such as actual 
volumes, rods or particles, and what can be dealt with mathematically 
but cannot be perceived, such as points without v^»lumc and lines with 
no breadth, in terms of w hich geometry and physii^ ’ must be expressed. 

Such considerations remind us of the long-established methods of 
thermodynamics, in which the internal structure and changes of a 
system are treated as irrelevant, and indeed are so. Account is only 
taken of the heat and other forms of energy which enter and leave the 
system. Molecular theory gives one description of the inner nature 
of the system, but thermodynamics has nothing to say for or against 
that description. If another theory could be devised to give the same 
external relations, for thermodynamics it would do just as well. 
A good example is seen in the theory of solution.^ 

Van’t Hoff proved tliermodynaimjally that the osmotic pressure 
of solutions must have the same value and obey the same physical 
laws as the ordinary pressure of gases, whereupon many physical 
chemists assumed that van ’t Hotf*s theory required that the cause of 

* Sec above, p. 247. 
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Mathematics the pressure should be the same, namely, the bombardment of mole-"' 
and Nature c^lcs. The thermodynamic relation was of course consistent with any 
“cause"’ — with chemical affinity or with molecular bombardment. 

In the most recently opened field of physical research, to take 
another example, the mathematics of Heisenberg arc equivalent to 
those of Schrodinger, although the former approaches atomic structure 
from the electrons and energy-levels of Bohr while discarding his 
electronic orbits, and the latter h«as formulated them on the funda- 
mental ideas of wave-mechanics. Here two views of the inner nature 
of atoms arc expressed in similar mathematical equations, and, for 
the ultimate purposes of science, arc identical, though they arise i rom 
different physical conceptions. 

'Die philosophic lesson which these results inculcate is that, while we 
must accept provisionally and with ( aution the mental models which 
are made from time to time to represent the relaia^ the quanlitics 
between w'hich physical relations hold, we can use freely and I'ecl 
growing confidence in the cvcr-incrcasing knowledge of those relations 
which science gives us. 'Hiat knowledge is an affair of probability, but 
the odds in favour of much of it arc very high, and, for (he most part, 
rising rapidly. It is quite good enough to act upon; the truth of the 
relations docs not depend on the reality of the relala. 

The Towards the close of the nineteenth century, Newton’s hard, massy 

which, as nineteen th-cenlury atoms, bore to Clerk Maxwell 
the stamp of manufactured goods, had shown signs of failure to 
account for the facts. Kelvin’s vortex atoms and Larmor’s centres of 
aethercal strain were attempts to express in more fundamental terms 
what had hitherto been regarded as ultimate scientific: concepts. 

Maxwell’s proof that light is clcctro-magnetic radiation fore- 
shadowed the end of the clastic solid theory of a luminiferous aether, 
and the identification of J. J. Thomson’s corpuscles with the electrons 
of Lorentz and Larmor similarly turned matter into electricity. 
Indubitably the world became less intelligible. Men had thought that 
they knew what was meant by massive atoms and transverse waves 
in the aether of space: they had to confess that they knew little about 
the intrinsic nature of electricity or the meaning of electro-magnetic 
undulations. 

During the next stage, electrons and protons were used with in-^ 
creasing success in new physical theories. VVe grew so accustomed to 
handling them in thought that they became familiar ideas, till Bohr 
and Sommerfeld almost persuaded us that their wonderful atomic 
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models represented physical, though not of course metaphysical, 
reality. Before they had quite done so, their theory broke down, while 
Heisenberg’s work showed how much unverified assumption underlay 
the idea of planetary electrons, and that we had been carrying over 
into atomic physics the preconceptions of Newtonian astronomy. All 
that we really know about atoms concerns what goes into them 
or what comes out. They arc to us mere sources and absorbers of 
radiation, and we can only detect and study them at their moments 
of discontinuous emission of energy. For us they are radiation, and 
that is all about it. From another angle, de Broglie and Schrddinger 
also resolved them or their parts into systems of waves by a process 
mathematically equivalent to that of Heisenberg, and the waves may 
bo merely alternations of j)robabiHty. 

We must not, however, forget the lessons of history. Thermo- 
dynamics dispensed with atomic conceptions, and Ostwald finally 
proposed to discard such conceptions in favour of energetics shortly 
before the new physics began to use atomic ideas in an extreme form. 
Tt is po'^sioic that we may some day get new evidence on the problem 
of the structure of the atom. But there are indications that we are 
approaching the limit of physical models of nature. For the time the 
new quantum mechanics hold the field, and we ha\'e to leave our 
explanation of ihc phenomena in the form of mathematical equations. 

On tlic old idea of substance, matter was resolved into molecules 
and atoms, and then atoms were analysed into protons and electrons. 
These in turn have now been dissolved into sources of radiation or 
into wave-groups: into a mere set of events which proceed outward 
from a centre. About what exists at the centre, or < bout the medium 
which carries the waves (if indeed wave-equations connote waves in 
a medium), we know nothing. Moreover, there '^eems a fundamental 
limit to the accuracy of possible knowledge about these wave-systems 
which constitute electrons. If, from the eejuations, we calculate the 
exact position of an electron, its velocity becomes uncertain. If we 
calculate its exact velocity, we cannot specify its position accurately. 
This uncertainty is connected with the relation betw^ecn the size of 
the electron and the wave-length of the light by which it might be 
observed. With long wave-lengths, no exact definition can be obtained. 
When the wave-length is decreased mough to give definition, the 
radiation knocks the electron out of its position. There seems here an 
ultimate impossibility of exact knowledge, a fundamental indeter- 
minacy behind which we cannot go. It looks as though the final 
limits of human knowledge were near. 
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Similar results have been reached by way of the doctrine of 
Relativity. To the philosopher of old, matter was in essence something 
extended in space which persisted through time. But space and time 
arc now relative to the observer, and there is no one cosmic space or 
cosmic time. Instead of persistent lumps of matter or electrons in 
a three-dimensional space, we have a scries of “events” in a four- 
dimensional space-time, events, some of which seem to be connected 
so as to present an air of persistence Jis does a wave on the sea or 
a musical note. Forces at a distance, especially gravitational forces, 
and the need of “explaining” them, have alike gone. There arc only 
differential relations which connect together neighbouring events in 
space- time. l*hysical reality is reduced to a set of Hamiltonian 
equations. The old materialism is dead, and even the electrons, which 
for a time replaced particles of matter, have become but disembodied 
ghosts, mere wave-forms. They arc not even waves in our familiar 
space, or in Maxwell’s aether, but in a fuur-dimcnsional spacc-lime, 
or in a scheme of probability, which our minds cannot picture in 
comprehensible terms. 

Moreover, even as disembodied ghosts, their careers are short. The 
only known cause which will explain the vast output of radiant energy 
from the Sun and other stars is the mutual anniliilation of protons and 
electrons or the transmutation of hydrogen into other atoms. 'J1ie 
matter of our Earth may consist of dead ashes, but in stars and inter- 
stellar space such changes may’^ occur, and some of die substance of 
the Universe be passing into radiation. Thus matter, which seemed 
so familiar, resistant and eternal, has become incredibly complex; it is 
scattered as minute electrons or other kinds of “particles” in space or 
round the nuclei of atoms, or as wave-groups w hich somehow' pervade 
the w'hole of them, and, moreover, arc vanishing into radiation, even 
from our Sun alone at the rate of 250 million tons a minute. 

The problem whether or no man is a machine was discussed from 
the modern biological point of view in Chapter ix. Some biologists 
still hold that the activities of life are not completely explicable in 
terms of mechanics, phy.sics and chemistry, but show a co-ordina- 
tion or integration of functions special to the living organism. The 
mechanists retort by pointing out that one region after another 
of physiology and psychology is annexed by bio-physics and bio- 
chemistry, and that there seems no limit to this process. Yet a third 
opinion accepts physical and chemical mechanism as a necessary 
assumption for scientific advance in knowledge, but cither merges 
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neo-vitalist teleology in a wider, universal teleology, or takes a sub- 
jectionist view of the problem, regarding physics, biology and psy- 
chology, as different aspects from which the whole being of man must 
be viewed according to the immediate question at issue. 

From the historical standpoint, wc have seen vitalism and mechanism 
alternating with each other, even from the days of the Greek philo- 
sophers. But, though no conclusion has been reached, wc have now 
more evidence than ever before on the true nature of the problem; 
if we cannot solve it, we may at least formulate it more clearly. 

As Ritchie says,' life is curiously conditioned by its physical en- 
vironment, and yet in some respects is independent of the environment 
and unlike anything not living. The first thing a reasonable man 
must do is to be content with a very little knowledge and a very great 
\Ieal of ignorance: 

It is natural for anyl)ody of a sanguine temperament who is impressed by the 
dependcr''^ of life on physical circumstances, . .to think that he is only a short way 
iVom the solution of every problem. He thinks he is delivering a final assault on 
the very citadel of Life itself; then, when the heat of the combat is over and he can 
look round at what he has accomplished, he finds that it is only an insignificant 
.md almost undefended out-work that he has taken, and the citadel is as far off 

ever. 

Nevertheless, as Ritchie goes on to explain, “the important point 
is that the ‘mcchanicar method gives us some knowledge and in fact 
gives us nearly all wc have”. For successful research in physiology, 
perhaps even in psychology, it is necessary to asa.ime that the next 
problems can be attacked by mechanical, pliN .ical or chemical 
methods, though that assumption need not prejudice our view of the 
whole philosophic, or even of the biological question. The nco-vitalist 
can still claim that the processes of life are controlled so as to secure 
the maintenance or reproduction of the normal state for each organism 
in a way beyond the power of physics or chemistry. Others, such as 
Professor J. S. Haldane, can still argue that, while mechanism is 
inadequate as a complete explanation, the control emphasized by 
the vitalist is a consequence of a mechanical environment. Thus 
mechanism and vitalism both fail. But the inner nature of reality 
involves an integration or co-ordii. *ion, especially manifested in 
living beings.2 The idea of adaptation, used so fruitfully by Claude 
Bernard and his followers, may prove as fundamental in physiology 
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as are the principles of conservation of matter and energy in physical 
chemistry.* 

Turning from biology to physical science, we find a quite new light 
recently thrown on the old problem of determinism. Philosophic 
determinism, which was re-built in modern times on Newton’s work, 
and was so strong in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century thought, 
gains less support from physics nowadays. The old laws of science, 
about which so much was said, prove to be either truisms inserted by 
ourselves into our model of nature, or statements of probability; the 
most a man of science can do, even in that part of his subject which 
deals cither with large-scale or with statistical phenomena; is to bet 
long odds on his predictions being verified, while he cannot foretell 
the action of single atoms or quanta. 

Accepting the well-known laws as expressions of probable tendencies, 
they are found to be concerned, not with individual molecules, atoms 
or electrons, but with statistical averages only. If we heat a gas 
through one degree, we know by how much the average energy of 
large numbers of molecules will be increased. But the energy of any 
one molecule depends on chance collisions, which at present are not 
calculal:)lc. We can predict how many atoms in a milligramme ofradiurn 
will disintegrate in a minute, and it is very probable that our ])rcdic- 
tion will be verified within narrow limits of error. But wc cannot tell 
when any one individual atom will explode. We know how many 
electrons will emit a quantum of energy at a given temperature, but 
not when any one electron will fall into a new orbit and therefore 
radiate. It is possible* that at some future time a new theory of 
mechanics may be developed, and individual molecules, atoms and 
electrons become determinate. But as yet there is no sign of such 
a theory. 

Indeed, present tendencies point the other way. The principle of 
indeterminacy seems to introduce a new kind of incalculability into 
nature. The uncertainties hitherto described might possibly be due to 
ignorance, and might pass into determinism again as knowledge 
increased. It is dangerous to build on them a philosophy of free-will. 
But, as Eddington has pointed out, the work of Schroclinger and Bohr 
indicates that there is an uncertainty in the nature of things. The 
alternative uncertainties that, if wc try to calculate tfie position of an 
electron, its velocity becomes incalculable, and if we wish to determine 
its velocity its position becomes indeterminate, have been thought by 
some to indicate that, in ultimate analysis, the scientific argument for 
' C. Lovatt Evans, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1928, p. 163. 
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determinism breaks down. But others hold that this indeterminacy 
merely expresses the inadequacy of our system of measurements to 
deal with problems outside the realm of physics. 

It is impossible to miss the analogy of the first kind of these un- 
certainties with those which beset the study of living organisms. We 
can predict, within narrow limits, how many infants will die in 
England in a year, or the expectation of life for a man of a given age. 
But we cannot foretell whether one particular baby will live or die, 
or when a certain insurance policy will become payable. Here too, 
increased knowledge and skill may conceivably give us new powers 
of prophecy some day, but again, there is no sign of it yet. 

It must not be forgotten that, for effective freedom of will, nature 
must be orderly. No condition is so servile as that of him who is 
subject to a capricious and incalculable tyrant. To be masters of our 
lives, we must be able to steer our course over well-charted seas, as 
well as have power to control the rudder. According to present know- 
ledge, mankind may be statistically the slaves of fate, but for the 
individual the mechanism to which he is subject may be orderly 
though undetermined, and there may still be room for free-wull. It 
is possible that future investigation may show that this result is 
premature and inconsistent with wider knowledge, just as further 
work in c[uantum mechanics may determine the lives of individual 
aioms. The next stage in the evolution of science may be another 
swing towards a mechanical philosophy. But, for the time, at all 
events, the analogy from physics, for what it is worth, points in the 
olher direction. 

This problem is closely connected with the ohl controversy about 
mind and matter. Till the seventeenth century it was universally 
assumed tliat man’s soul was material, of the s^amc nature as a gas. 
But Descartes drew the distinction betw'^cen mind and matter which 
has lasted till our own day, and has assumed the form of psycho- 
physical parallelism. To avoid Descartes’ dualism, two ways seemed 
cipen. The materialists took matter as the sole reality, and held mind 
to be an illusion. I’hc idealists or mental ists believed with Berkeley 
that mind w\'is real and matter an illusion. In the work of pheno- 
menalists such as Hume and Mach, a new view app» ars — that the 
concepts of mind and matter are v Terent ways of looking at our 
picture of nature, or, as perhaps we may better say, different plane 
diagrams from which science constructs a solid model of nature. 
These ideas have been developed into what is called “neutral monism ” 
by many recent philosophers from William James to Bertrand, Earl 
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Russell. According to this theory, mind and matter are both com- 
posed of something more primitive, which is neither mental nor 
material. 

While we know nothing of the intrinsic nature of the reality (if any) 
for which our model of the physical world stands, we do know some- 
thing about the intrinsic nature of the mental world, and, as far as 
direct knowledge goes, the mental world is the more real. Physics 
cannot show that the intrinsic nature of thq physical world differs 
from that of the mental world : mental and physical events may well 
form one causal whole. 

That they arc connected is certain. Neurology and experimental 
psychology' show the joint physical and mental concomitants of 
nervous action; bio-chemistry has proved that secretion from the 
ductless glands may change the mental character of a man. Adrenalin 
when injected produces the physical symptoms of fear, though we have 
Lord Russell’s experimental testimony that the mental emotion of fear 
does not necessarily accompany those symptoms.^ But these obvious 
connections between the mental and physical worlds do not disclose 
the ultimate nature of either. 

In comparing the two we recognize that physics, at all events, can 
only give us a knowledge of relations and conceptual relata for them 
to connect, and such knowledge can only be acquired by and exist in 
mind. In this sense, mind is certainly more real than matter, and 
may be more real than mechanism, since determinate mechanism 
seems now only to hold j;ood in those macroscopic phenomena which 
depend on the statistical average action of multitudes of units, and to 
fail when the ultra-microscopic detail of individual atoms, electrons 
and quanta are considered. 

When light from a star reaches our eyes, it is the end of a long train 
of events which can be traced by physics. But the sensation of sight 
is the only event in the whole scries about which we can say anything 
not purely abstract and mathematical. A blind man might know idl 
physics, but never the sensation of seeing. A knowledge that things 
are pleasant or unpleasant is not physics. Hence it is clear that there 
is knowledge which is not included in physical science — a knowledge 
of our own mental sensations. 

And of these sensations one of the most vivid and most persistent 
is that of volition and free-will. Hitherto the strongest argument 
against its validity has been the mechanical determinism which 
seemed to some to follow inevitably from physical science. But 

* Outline of Philosophy, London, no date, p. a 26. 
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Eddington holds that if philosophic determinism is still to be defended, 
it must now be on metaphysical evidence. Its advocates can no 
longer call science to witness in its favour. Scientific determinism has 
broken down, and broken down in the very citadel of its power — the 
inner structure of the atom.* 

It is not yet time for men of .science to investigate possible modes of 
action by which conscious will might control matter. But philosophers 
may well speculate on such questions. Eddington points out that 
volition might control the undetermined quantum jumps of a few 
atoms, possibly of a single atom, and thus by a nervous impulse 
switch the material world from one course to another. This he regards 
as improbable, and he prefers to suggest that the mind may act by 
changing the conditions of probability of a crowd of undetermined 
atoms. He says: 

I do not wish to minimize the seriousness of admitting this difference between 
living and dead maticr. But I think that the difficulty has been eased a little, if it 
has not !''v*n removed. To leave the atom constituted as it was, but to interfere 
with the probability of its undetermined behaviour, does not seem quite so drastic 
an interference with natural law as other modes of mental interference that have 
been suggested. 

Tlic suggestions of Eddington must be treated with all respect. 
But it is, of course, obvious that the problem of the mechanism of the 
connection between mind and brain is one of surpassing difRculty, 
and it would be rash to pin one’s faith to any guess, however shrewd, 
at its solution. For the time, it may be better to leave this problem 
in its earlier form. Experience comprises many aspects: physical 
science is one of them; psychology is another; ai;il psychology must 
recognize as part of its data aesthetic, moral and religious emotion. 

Science makes abstractions from the world of phenomena, and 
formulates concepts wliich contain in themselves logical implications. 
Thus, between the concept and all possible valid deductions there is 
an unbreakable chain. Scientific determinism, therefore, is due to the 
fact that science is a process of abstraction.^ Mechanics, for example, 
frames abstract concepts — space, time, matter — from the ideas called 
up by sensations, and on them builds up a logical, deterministic 
s< heme from which there can only emerge abstractions of the same 
nature as those put in. From the point of view of mechanics, nature 
is inevitably mechanical, and, from the point of view of any abstract 

• Eddington, loc. cit. 

= Compare R. G. CoHingw'ood, Speculum MentiSy Oxford, 1924, p. 166, and Whitehead, 
loc. cit. 
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Free-Will and and logical science, it is deterministic. But there are other points of 
Determinism view, which exact science cannot reach. 

Again, the question is bound up with that of causation. If causa- 
tion is held to be a priori, a necessity of thought, its validity does not 
depend on science, and science is not responsible for its consequences. 
If, on the other hand, causation is held to be proved empirically, its 
law has only been verified in certain cases. Though in other cases 
there is no positive evidence against it, neither is there proof of its 
universality, and we are not justified in concluding that it must 
necessarily control human volitions which are very different from the 
phenomena \v which it has perhaps been proved to hold.^ 

Much of the repugnance felt to determinism, according to Russell, 
is due to inadequate analysis, which leads to confusion between the 
impersonal causation, which is all science suggests, and the idea of 
human volition. We should hate to feel that we were compelled to act 
by an alien power against our will; but as our will, even on the 
determinist theory, is in agreement with the causes of our actions, this 
can never happen. As Russell says:^ “Freedom, in short, in any 
valuable sense, demands only that our volitions shall be, as they are, 
the result of our owm desires, not of an outside force compelling us t('» 

will what wc would rather not will Free-will, tlierefore, is true in 

the only form which is important.” 

The Concept Another development of philosophic thought which involves this 
of Organism question must now be considered. The usual rnetnod of natural 

science is that of analysis in a search for simplicity. Psychologists try 
to analyse and express their results in terms of physiological caus(‘s, 
physiologists in those of physics and chemistry. Physicists in turn 
dissect matter into atoms and electrons, and there they have now 
been brought up against the failure of all mechanical models, and 
a principle, apparently fundamental, of uncertainty. Perhaps they 
may once more form a successful model of the atom, but in the end 
the construction of models must prove impossible, and ultimate 
physical concepts be left in terms of mathematical equations. 

But physics is not the only science, and science itself is not the only 
mode of experience. Biology, it is true, comprises analytic physiology, 
which reduces what it can to chemical and physical terms, but it deals 
also with natural history, in which living organisms are viewed as 
wholes. Psychology is concerned not only with the experimental 
analysis of .sensations and feelings, but with the inner consciousness 

‘ See Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 236. 

* Ibid. p. 239, 
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of mind and of integral personality. The synthetic method of approach 
to reality may be as valid as the analytic. Such reasons have led 
Whitehead to insist that a further stage of provisional realism is 
required, in which the scientific scheme is recast and founded upon 
the ultimate concept of organism.' 

The seventeenth century discovered that the world could be repre- 
sented with amazing success as a series of instantaneous configurations 
ot matter, which determined their own changes and thus formed a 
logically closed circle, a complete mechanistic system. Idealistic 
minds from Berkeley to Bergson have revolted against this system, 
and, not understanding the real issue, usually got the worst of the 
( ontroversy. There is an error, but not where it has generally been 
imagined to be. It is really the error that has been pointed out so 
often in this book, the error of mistaking for concrete reality the 
abstractions inherently necessary for science, the error which White- 
head calls the Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness. Abstractions are 
necess:,! ^^ f>>r analy'^is, but they involve the ignoring of the rest of 
nature and of experience, from which the abslractions arc made. 
Thus they give an incomplete picture even of science, and a still more 
incomplete one of the whole of existence, fhe doctrine of deter- 
ministic met lianism only applies to very abstract entities, the product 
of logical analysis. 'Fhc concrete enduring entities of the world are 
complete organisms, so that the structure of the whole innucnccs the 
character of the parts. An atom may behave differently when it forms 
part of a man ; its conditions are determined by the nature of the man 
as an organism. Mental states entf'r into the Mincture of the total 
organism, and thus modify the plans of the sub^^ i dinate parts right 
down to the electrons. An electron blindly runs, but within the body 
it blindly runs as conditioned by the whole plan of the body, including 
the mental state. We may strengthen this argument by pointing out 
that an electron within an atom is conditioned by the structure of the 
atom as a whole, and is very dilfcrcnt from an electron outside 
travelling through “empty ” space. Thus Whitehead replaces scientific 
determinism by an alternative doctrine of organism. He approaclies 
the problem from the side opposite to that taken by Eddington, who, 
as wc have seen, attacks determinism from a basis of atvjms, electrons 
and quanta -the ultimate products of physical analysis. Whitehead 
argues that analysis, by its essence, is misleading in philosophic 
questions, and founds his doctrine on the synthetic concept of the 
complete organism. His ultimate appeal is to naive experience, which 
‘ A. N. Whitehead, Sciense and the Modern World, Cambridge, 1927, p. 80. 
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tells US ‘‘that we are tvithin a world of colours, sounds and other sense 
objects related in space and time to enduring objects such as stones, 
trees and human bodies. We seem to be ourselves elements of this 
world in the same sense as are the other things which we perceive . 
Thus by the light of the new realism, which he himself has done much 
to formulate, Whitehead takes mucli the same view as Moore and 
Broad, and seems to restore to us a scientific theory of the world 
of beauty and moral values, a theory which Burtt holds was taken 
from us by Galileo. For Whitehead, the ultimate unit of natural 
occurrence is the event, and, as with Bergson, the essence of reality 
is becomings that is, it is a continual and active process, a creative 
evolution. 

In discussing the meaning of exact science, Eddington emphasizes 
the point that it is concerned only with the readings of some physical 
instrument. In calculating, for instance, the time taken by a body to 
slide down a hill, we put into our calculation pointer-readings like 
the mass of the body, the slope of tlie hill and the acceleration of 
gravity, and we get out another pointer-reading -the position of a 
hand on the dial of our watch. Using this method, physics has con- 
structed a logically closed circle of knowledge, whicli contains only 
physical concepts connected with each other. In old terms matter 
and its configuration detclmined the forces, and the forces determined 
the future configuration. In modern terms the scries runs: potential, 
interval, scale, matter, stress, potential .. .and so on for ever. 'The 
only way of escape from the circle is to recognize the undoubted fact 
that the concordance of the logical scheme with the actual world can 
only be tested by the action of the mind. Physics alone might trace 
a disturbance in its closed circle till it became the motion of matter 
in a brain, and might observe that motion objectively from without. 
But, if the brain disturbance is translated into consciousness, we touch 
reality. “There is no question about consciousness being real or not; 
consciousness is self-knowing, and the epithet ‘reaT adds nothing to 
that.” 

Here we arc brought back to the problem of the nature of the self 
or ego^ considered in Chapters viii and ix. Is the self an entity existing 
before and independently of experience, as in the older philosophies, 
or is it a composite, secondary structure, put together by the very 
action of sensations, perceptions and other mental activities, as some 
modern psychologists hold? The question cannot be answered by 
general agreement, but perhaps it need not be answered. However 
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formed, the self is conscious, and in Eddington’s sense is self-knowing 
and therefore real. 

The ordinary equations of reversible physics say nothing about the 
direction in which motion takes place; the planets might go round the 
Sun the other way as far as formal dynamics can tell us. Again, it is 
only our consciousness which, in a reversible world, could enable us to 
distinguish between past and future. In the physical world, however, 
there is one criterion not involving consciousness. The physical world 
is non-reversible, and the second law of thermodynamics tells us that, 
in an irreversible system, the energy is continually becoming less 
available as time goes on, the entropy increasing. Is it possible that 
it is irreversible processes going on in our brains which produce in our 
minds the sense of the passage of time? 

This increase of entropy is analogous to shuffling a pack of cards, 
originally in order of numbers and suits, by a mechanical shuffler. 
The shuffling can never be undone, save by conscious sorting, or by 
the iiH^escribably remote chance of the cards happening to fall into 
their original order again. If the number of cards were much larger, 
ihc process of shuffling would need a long time. The stage of shuffling 
reached would then be a measure of the time, and, since the process 
is irrevcrsibic, it would also serve as a pointer giving its direction. If, 
on examination, the shuffling is found to be becoming more perfect, 
time is going forward ; if the cards are of themselves getting into order, 
wc must be tracing time backward. 

And so, in the physical world, entropy, as Eddington says, is time's 
arrow. If temperature inequalities arc dccren^ng, energy^ becoming 
dissipated and less available, entropy increasing, the process of time 
is positive: we arc moving towards the future. If, in our equations, 
wc find that entropy is diminishing and energy becoming more 
available, wc should know that we were tracing a process backward 
from its end towards its beginning. 

riic kinetic theory of gases enables us to translate into molecular 
terms the process by which entropy increases. It we began with two 
vessels with an equal number of molecules in each, one vessel being 
hot and the other cold, the average energy and velocity of the mole- 
cules in the first w'ould be greater than in the secoml. If the vessels 
were put into communication, mc.ccular collisions would equalize 
the average molecular energies, till the distribution of velocities was 
that of the law discovered by Maxwell and Boltzmann. This repre- 
sents the final state, and can only be undone by conscious action, such 
as that imagined to be carried on by Maxwell’s daemon, or by the 
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Physics, almost incredibly unlikely chance that all fast-moving molecules 
^aftd Entropy happen to be in one vessel together. In infinite time, however, 

this unlikely chance might possibly occasionally occur, unless, as 
indeed is more likely, something else less improbable happened first 
to upset the whole system. 

Cosmogony Once the Earth has been dethroned from its central position in 
space and the stars have been recognized as distant Suns, a mere 
increase in our estimates of size is of little real human importance. 
Moreover, the problems of cosmogony arc those of science and not 
those of philosophy. Yet the mind is naturally impressed by the 
immense advances in knowledge which have been made in astro- 
physics, and it may be worth while here to recapitulate some of the 
results which have been reached. 

Our galaxy contains some thousands of millions of stars, and light 
would take perhaps 300,000 years to flash between those farthest from 
each other. Across the vast gulfs of space that lie beyontl our stellar 
system are millions of spiral nebulae — new galaxies of stars in the 
making, some so distant that their light travels for about 140 million 
years to reach our eyes. 

Yet space, boundless to Newton, now seems to be finite, curved by 
the presence of scattered matter. If light travels outwards for some 
thousands of millions of years, it may return to its starting-point. 

Men became men perhaps some millions of years ago. I he age of 
the Earth may be some thousands of millions of years. The Sun and 
stars, with internal temperatures of tens of millions of degrees, may 
have radiated energy for thousands or millions of millions of years. 

Our ninety chemical elements might be destroyed by the heat 
wathin the stars. Unknown radio-active atoms may there exist, and 
by their disintegration, by the clash of protons and electrons, or by 
other transmutations, matter may pass into radiation, and supply the 
energy for stellar lives. Terrestrial atoms, of which the Earth and out- 
bodies are made, may be but dead, inert ash, a bye-product of this 
cosmic process. 

The nebular hypothesis has been shown to be competent to explain 
the formation of gigantic galaxies of stars, though it fails to account 
for the birth of our modest solar system. For the origin of our system 
we must look to some rare occurrence, such as tidal waves on two 
bodies which chance to pass near each other in the liquid or gaseous 
state. Thus the conditions necessary for life as wc know it may be 
rare if not unique in the present Universe. Life, it seems, may be 
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regarded either as a negligible accident in a bye-product of the cosmic Cosmogony 
process, or as the supreme manifestation of the high effort of creative 
evolution, for which the Earth alone, in the chances of time and space, 
has given a fitting home. Science can frame these alternative appre- 
ciations of the position, but, in its present state at all events, it cannot 
decide between them. 

And what of the future of the Universe? Kelvin’s principle of 
dissipation of energy, Clausius’ increase of entropy towards a maxi- 
mum, suggested a final, dead state of equilibrium, in which heat is 
uniformly diffused, and matter for ever at rest. Recent views modify 
tlie details, but leave the result unchanged. Active matter passes into 
radiation which will finally wander through a space far too vast to 
become saturated with radiation and precipitate matter again. Jeans 
calculates that the chance against a single active atom surviving is 
jq4jo,oo(),()oo,o()o seems that the Universe is running down 

into uniformly distributed radiation. 

Hut, *f it is still running down, it must at some definite time have 
hcen wound up; it cannot have been going for ever, or it would have 
reached the final state of equilibrium. Jeans says: 

Kvery thing points with overwhelming force to a definite event, or scries of events, 

creation at some time or times, not infinite’ / remote. 'Hie universe cannot have 
'•liginated by chance out of its present ingredients, and neither can it have been 
always the same as now. For in either of these events no atoms would be left save 
sn< h as aie incapable of dissolving into radiation; there would be neither sunlight 
nor starlight but only a cool glow of radiation uniformly diffused through space. 

I'his is, indeed, so far as present-day science can see, the final end tow^ards which 
.\[\ rn»ation moves, and at w'hich it must at long last arrivt ,' 

Fo some minds, the final death of the Universe is an intolerable 
thought. It is perhaps unlikely that the Universe wdll be kept alive 
to please them, but (of natural means) there seems one possible way 
out of its final destruction, suggested by Haldane and Sterne. If 
infinite time is available, all unlikely things may happen. Chance 
concentrations of molecules might reverse the action of random 
shuffling, and undo the deadly wwk of the second law' of thermo- 
dynamics. Chance concentrations of radiant energy might saturate 
a part of space, and new matter, perhaps one of our spiral nebulae, 
crystallize out. Are we and all our my ‘ad stars perchance one of such 
accidental happenings? 

However fantastically great Jeans' probability against it, infinity 
is greater. However long it is necessary to w^ait for a chance to happen, 


* Sir J. H. Jeans, £‘w, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony^ London, 192B, p. 55, 
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eternity is longer. It is possible that one of the incredible chances 
which may happen in infinite time, a new “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms”, may explain the modus operandi of past creation, and again 
bring about a new beginning when the present Universe has passed, 
apparently for ever, into a “cool glow of radiation”. 

We cannot say that this is probable, for wc arc treading on or 
beyond the limits of knowledge. Indeed, as with a swarm of molecules, 
it is more likely that some other chance would intervene, and prevent 
such an improbable contingency from coming to pass. All such 
suggestions are but random speculation. 

In earlier parts of this book wc traced the change in philosophic 
outlook from the naive realism of nineteenth-century physics to the 
sensationalism of Mach and Karl Pearson, which held that science 
gave only a conceptual model of phenomena, and so, through more 
recent history, to the mathematical semi-realism of Russell and 
Whitehead. 

During recent years, following this historical development, a philo- 
sophy ultimately derived from Hume and Kant has been revived and 
applied to modern science, especially to that part of science which 
can be formulated mathematically as physical theory,* but many of* 
those who study other branches of science and their history arc not 
convinced that this philosophy is on the right road,^ some contending 
for systematized common sense.^ 

The fundamental principles of physical science have been pro- 
foundly modified by relativity and quantum theory. In 1930 episte- 
mology or the theory of knowledge might have been (and generally 
was) based on the supposed nature of the physical universe, while in 
1939 Eddington argued that it is better conversely to found our 
concepts of the universe on the theory of physical knowledge. For 
developing modem theories of matter and radiation, a definite episte- 
mological outlook is desirable; in the search for knowledge it is helpful 
to understand the nature of the knowledge we seek. But others hold 
that this procedure is merely a return to the a priori methods of Greeks 
and Mediaevalists.2 

The sources of knowledge are our sensations and the changes in 
consciousness which they evoke. Simple awareness is not only sentient 
but may be a means of acquiring single items of knowledge. But 


* Sir Arthur Eddington, Philosophy of Physical Science y Cambridge, 1939. 

* H. Miller, “ Philosophy of science ”, Isisy vol. xxx, 1939, p. 52. 

* W. S. Merrill, The New Scholasticismy vol. xvii, 1943, p. 79. 
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consciousness is a whole, and, though it can, if we wish, be analysed 
into parts, this whole indicates a picture or structure. 

Evidence accumulates tliat similar structures appear in the con- 
sciousness of other people, and this is a sign that an original structure 
exists in a realm outside the individual consciousness. Thus the 
synthesis is transferred to an external world, where the pieces of the 
puzzle stand ready to be fitted together by physical science; but it is 
only lately that physical theory has become in form, as well as in fact, 
a theory of mathematical group-structure.^ 

According to the new views, there is a philosophy implicit in the 
method by which advances in science are made. The method accepts 
observation as the final court of appeal, but also takes account of 
quantities which exist but cannot be observed, such as aether velocity 
in the Michelson-Morlcy experiment, or its modern equivalent distant 
simultaneity in the theory of relativity, and the uncertainty in position 
or velocity of electrons in Heisenberg’s quantum wave-mechanics. 

Even if we take empirical observation as the sole basis of physical 
knowledge, we thereby select subjectively the kind of knowledge to 
be admitted as physical; the Universe so discovered cannot be wholly 
objective. Epistemological science investigates the meaning of know- 
ledge instead of a supposed entity, the external world, and its symbols 
stand for elements of knowledge. We thus reach a selective subjecti- 
vism, in which the laws and constants of nature are wholly subjective. 

But what do wc really observe? The old physics assumed that we 
observed directly real things. Relativity theory says we observe 
‘“relations”, and these must be relations betwetn physical concepts, 
which are subjective. According to quantum thc<.>i y we only observe 
probabilities; future probabilities can be determined, but future 
observational knowledge is essentially indeterministic, though the 
betting ill favour of a particular liappcning may be so high that it 
becomes a practical certainty. But science cannot make any pre- 
diction about future happenings without an appeal to the laws of 
chance. 

The regularities of science may be put into it by our procedure of 
observation or experiment. White light is an irregular disturbance, 
into which regularity is introduced by our examination with prism 
or grating; an atom can only be exanuned by gross interference which 
must disturb its normal structure; Rutherford may have created the 
nucleus he thought he was discovering. Substance vanishes, and we 
come to form, in quantum, waves, and in relativity, curvature. The 

' Eddington, loc. cit. p. 209. 
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Science, form or pattern of the picture of nature we are accustomed to is the 
and^Religim most easily accept for new ideas, and because they are taken 

into it they become “laws of nature” — subjective laws which have 
grown out of the subjective aspect of physical knowledge. Thus the 
epistemological method leads us to study the nature of the accepted 
frame of thought. We can predict a priori certain characteristics which 
any knowledge must have, merely because it is in the frame, though 
physicists may rediscover its characteristics a posteriori. 

And so with the mathematics we use —they are not in our scheme 
of physics till we put them there. The success of the operations 
whereby mathematics can be introduced depends on the extent to 
which our experiences can be related to each other. Mathematically 
the process needed is contained in what is called the Theory of 
Groups and Group Structure. 

The ultra-microscopic laws of atomic structure (now merged in 
quantum wave-mechanics) converge towards tlic molar laws of 
classical physics (now expressed in relativity) as the number of 
particles becomes large, and has to be dealt with statistically; the 
ultra-microscopic laws ideally cover the whole of physics and give 
a frame for our knowledge in atomic terms. 

Miller holds that if any form of subjective philosophy prospers, it 
will weaken and finally destroy observational science. In its passage 
during two thousand years from rationalism to empiricism, science 
has passed through three stages. Greek science sought to reach 
definitions by way of intellectual or rational insight. It believed the 
definitions to describe a universal form or structure, and was tran- 
scendental because it regarded this structure as something else than 
the changing actualities of particular occurrence. Science in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, dropped the 
Greek transcendentalism, retained universality, and modified the 
rationalism, allowing no discrepancy between theory and particular 
fact. Darwin and Lyell discredited the idea of universal, immutable 
natural laws by a demonstration of the variability of organic species, 
thus introducing an evolutionary historical analysis, and, it is said, 
reaching a truly empirical science. It is this which empiricists oppose 
to the recently revived epistemological philosophies. But physical 
theory has been little affected by evolutionary conceptions, and thus 
still gives an opportunity for epistemological methods. 


When the last section in the first edition of this book was written, 
it appeared that the greatest danger to science was the growth of 
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such movements as popular cinti-evolutionary “fundamentalism” in 
the United States. But a greater danger has appeared. Between the 
rise and fall of Nazi power in Germany, the freedom of science to 
pursue the open search for knowledge, like other forms of freedom, 
was, in that country and in other lands under its control, destroyed 
by a rampant nationalism, which banished men like Einstein and 
Haber from prejudice of race, and used applied science and all other 
anivities to further first secret military preparation and then open 
predatory warfare as the chief, almost the only, object; pure science, 
the search of knowledge for its own sake, was in abeyance. Unfortu- 
nately the idea that science is mainly concerned with economic de- 
velopment has spread to other lands and again freedom is in danger* 
Science is primarily a free search for pure knowledge, and if practical 
advantages follow, tlury arc secondary, even if discovered by subsidized 
research. If ircc, pure sc ience is neglected, applied science, sooner 
or later, will wither and die. 

The influence of relativity and quanta on the theory of physics has 
been studied by P. \V. Bridgmaid. New experiments disclose new 
facts and require new physical concepts; these depend on the opera- 
tions l)y which they arc discovered and examined; thus they arc 
relative to the observer. Onc(‘ this is realized, we need not fear the 
eftVets of future revolutions in thought like those produced by Ein- 
stein and Planck; We shall have no further need to alter our attitude 
towards nature. But we must learn that logic, mathematics and 
physiciil theory arc only our inventions for formulating in compact 
and manageable form wdiat we already know, and cannot achieve 
complete success. 

The histor\ of science in its relations with philosophy and religion 
cannot but be helpful when we attempt to describe present conditions 
and to survey the future outlook. Indeed, it is doubtful whether an 
attempt to do so could be of much value without a preliminary 
historical study. Those working at specific problems have perhaps no 
need for history, but those wdio try to understand the deeper meaning 
of science itself, and its connection with other subjects of human 
thought and activity, must know something of the story of its 
development. 

The triumphs of science arc clear all men. Its practical applica- 
tions in engineering, industry, medicine, aflect more and more the 
lives of modern nations. Its misuse in machines of destruction 

* Thf Logic of Modern Physics^ New York, 1928. The Nature of Physical Theory^ Princeton, 
* 93 ^- 
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threatens civilization with catastrophe should the world be foolish 
and wicked enough to allow another great war. Pure science is 
continually improving and extending our model of nature from the 
microcosm of the atom to the macrocosm of the visible Universe of 
spiral nebulae and galaxies of stars. The relations between the older 
parts of the model are ever becoming better known, and new parts 
are continually being added, added indeed so fast that there is no 
time for the adventurous builders to fit them into, or even on to, the 
older structure. When the pace slackens a little, the next generation, 
like the last, can co-ordinate and complete the work; the present 
generation is in too great a hurry to waste time in doing so. 

The men of the Middle Ages sought as the goal of philosophy and 
religion the attainment of a complete rational harmony of the under- 
standing, and, for the most part, felt that they had reached it in the 
Scholastic synthesis of Thomas Aquinas. The physics of Galileo and 
Newton upset this consistent scheme of knowledge; science took the 
attitude of a common-sense rcalLsm based on mechanics, and was 
used to support a. mechanical, deterministic philosophy, while for 
daily life men still held an unshaken belief that they were self- 
determining organisms controlled by their own fr(‘C-will. Many 
attempts to reconcile these conflicting views having failed, men were 
forced cither to choose the one and despise the other, or to accept 
both provisionally, while waiting for further enlightenment. 

'ilien, as we have seen in these pages, philosophers came to under- 
stand that science could only disclose certain as))ccts of reality, could 
only draw* plane diagrams, sketches for a model of nature, and that 
it was by its own definitions, axioms and underlying assumptions that 
science was necessarily mechanical and deterministic. 

All this time science, though it had broken away from the synthesis 
of Scholasticism, was at least consistent with itself, indeed, as the 
pieces of the puzzle were fitted together, self-consistency had come to 
be regarded as the only test of validity. But now, temporarily perhaps 
but none the less clearly, the inconsistency which science introduced 
into the world of general thought has invaded, not indeed the super- 
structure, but the ultimate physical concepts underlying science 
itself. 

Physical research in recent years is in a peculiar state, or let us say, 
in a state unfamiliar since the seventeenth century. Its classical setting, 
in the dynamics of Newton and the electro-magnetism of Clerk Max- 
well, is still used and is still yielding results of great value. Yet in the 
most striking discoveries of to-day — those in the theory of atomic 
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structure — the classical laws have broken down, and we are forced 
to accept the ideas of relativity and quanta. As Sir William Bragg 
said, we use the classical theory on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and the quantum theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. For the time, at all events, consistency has gone by the 
board, and we take either set of ideas to get results, according to the 
subject in hand. This discrepancy probably always appears to some 
extent when a great intellectual revolution is being made, as for 
example • when the ideas of Aristotle and Galileo strove for the 
mastery, but the present instance seems to illustrate the tendency in 
an extreme form. It may possibly even allow us to hold a third 
set of ideas on Sundays, for which Bragg omitted to provide a 
theory. 

Science must admit the psychological validity of religious experience, 
riie mystical and direct apprehension of God is clearly to some men 
as real as their consciousness of personality or their perception of the 
external world. It is this sense of communion with the Divine, and 
the awe and worship which it evokes, that constitute religion — to 
most a vision seen only at moments of exaltation, but to the Saints an 
experience as normal, all-pervading and perpetual as the breath of 
life. It is not necessary, indeed it is impossible, to define what is 
meant by God; those who know Him will want no definition. 

Weak humanity needs imagery in which to clothe its vision, creates 
ritual, accepts dogma, theology, mythology if you will. Such systems 
may be true or false, but religion itself does not stand or fall with any 
set of doctrines. They arc exposed to histor^^ nl, philosophic or 
scientific criticism, and have often fared badly in fhc encounter. But 
true religion is a deeper thing- —founded on the impregnable rock of 
direct experience. Some may be colour-blind, but others sec the 
bright hues of sunrise. Some may have no religious sense, but others 
live and move and have their being in the transcendent glory 
of God. 

For most men dogma of some kind is necessary for religious life, 
and it is useless to ignore the fact, or try to establish new religions 
without a doctrinal framew^ork. But, in the realm of doctrinal 
theology, from time to time a clash has come with science, history or 
anthropology. The trouble is that “i 'igion always mistakes what it 
says for what it means. And rationalism, so to speak, runs about after 
it pointing out that what it says is untrue”.^ Yet, even here, there is 
a slow approach going on between the different modes of thought. 

* R. (i. Collingwood, Speculum Mentis ^ p. 
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Christian theology had to relinquish the belief in an immediate 
Second Coming, which seemed essential to the Apostolic Age. In 
later days, it had to accept the Copernican system, and abandon 
a wliole presentation of dogma founded on a fixed and central Earth, 
with the Gates of Heaven just above the sky and the Abyss of Hell 
close beneath the ground. It had to accept evolution at the hands of 
Darwin, and to consent to trace the pedigree of men from apes instead 
of angels. When it realizes the implications of modem anthropology, 
it may have to abandon other beliefs, which to some timid souls seem 
as necessary now as the doctrines of a central Earth and special acts 
of creation set^med to our forefathers. 

It is unfortunate that theology opposes each change when first it 
comes. As Whitehead says:^ 

Religion will not regain its old power until it can face cliangf in the same spirit 
as does science. Its principles may be eternal, but the expression of those principles 

requires continual development Religious thought developes into an increasing 

accuracy of expression, disengaged from adventitious imagery, and the interaction 
between religion and science is one great factor in promoting this development. 

Science has been slower to move towards theology — indeed, for 
long it seemed to force philosophy into mechanical determinism. 
Moreover, nineteenth-century determinism, taking the prevalent idca^ 
of the inevitable ‘‘progress” of mankind, showed a somewhat shallow 
optimism; but its twentieth-century counterpart is (rankly pessimistic. 
Lord Russell says : - 

That man is the produefof causes which had no prevision of the end they wt'n* 
achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beheld, 
are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no her<>ism, 
no intensity of thought and feeling can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave; that all the labours of all the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiraii<m, all 
the noonday brightness of human genius are destined to extinetion in tlie vast 
death of the solar system, and tliat the whole temple of man’s achievement must 
inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins — all these things, 
if not quite beyond dispute, arc yet so nearly certain that no philosophy wliirh 
rejects them can hope to stand. 

On the other hand, this pessimistic determinism increases the 
importance of religion to those who still admit its validity. It would, 
of course, be easy to quote from any number of orthodox theologians. 
But, as we are only concerned with the effects of scientific thought, 
let us turn to another great philosophic mathematician. Whitehead 
writes:^ 


* A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Cambridge, 1927, pp. 234, 236. 

* Mysticism and lA>gic, p. 47. * Whitehead, loc, cit. p. 238. 
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The fact of the religious vision, and its history of persistent expansion, is our one 
ground for optimism. Apart from it, human life is a flash of occasional enjoyments 
lighting up a mass of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient experience. 

Again, to some philosophers, such as Eddington, it seems that a 
better understanding of the theory of knowledge and recent develop- 
ments in fundamental physics have weakened the support given by 
science to philosophic determinism. 

However that may be, men are coming to see more clearly both the 
power and the limits of science. Science may (save perhaps in atomic 
theory and quantum mechanics) be in itself deterministic. But that 
is because it is by its nature concerned with regularities in nature, and 
can only work where it finds them. In these pages we have often 
found reason to suggest that the concepts of science are but models 
and not reality. Let us quote Eddington once more: 

The symbolic nature of the entities of physics is generally recognized; and the 
scheme of physics is now formulated in such a way as to make it almost self-evident 
that 'xi is A Martial aspect of something wider. . . .The problem of the scientific world 
is part of a broader problem — the problem of all experience. . . . Wc all know that 
there arc regions of the human spirit untrammelled by the world of physics. In the 
mystic sense of the creation around us, in the expression of art, in a yearning 
towards God, the soul grows upward and finds the fulfilment of something im- 
planted in its nature.. . .Whether in the intellectual pursuits of science or in the 
mystical pursuits of the spirit, ihc light beckons ahead and the purpose surging in 
our nature responds. Gan wc not leave it at that? Is it really necessaiy to drag in 
the comfortable word “reality*’? 

Our scientific model of nature is so successful that we gain in- 
creasing confidence in believing that reality is something like it. But 
it remains a model, and a model which can only be examined in 
sections, cut to suit our own minds. Man, regarded mechanically, is 
naturally a machine, but, regarded spiritually, he may still be a 
rational mind and a living soul. Science, recognizing its true meaning, 
no longer tries to bind the spirit of man in fetters of Law, but leaves 
him free to approach the Divine in whatever way his soul demands. 

To trace the reactions of modern knowledge on systems of theology, 
and on the Churches which hold them as Creeds, is a problem far less 
fundamental than that involved in tne deep questions of reality and 
religion with which wc have been concerned. To deal with such 
practical and active controversies is perhaps outside the proper scope 
of this book. Yet it has been impossible to avoid them when con- 
sidering past times, and perhaps something may be said without 
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Science^ ofFcnce in regard to the present and the future, though it may be 
andM^ion avoid all bias due to personal opinion. 

The vast extension, both of scientific knowledge and of scientific 
modes of thought, which, though helpful to essential religion, arc 
antagonistic to the mental attitude of some religious people, has 
doubtless done much to increase the drift away from the organized 
Christian Churches — a drift characteristic of the present age. A 
growing number of both the critically minded and the careless ignore 
the Churches, leaving in them those who, for one reason or another, 
accept the familiar doctrines, literally and with a whole heart 
fervently. Meanwhile, the unintelligent and uninstructed, who form 
the majority in any section of the community, obtain more and more 
power, both ecclesiastical and civil, with increasing measures of self- 
government and popular representation.^ The process of segregation 
becomes cumulative, men with different views drift further and 
further apart, even in Anglo-Saxon countries, where hitherto lines of 
division have been less sharp than in lands where Roman Catholicism 
is predominant. Those who try to reconcile theological thought with 
modern knowledge arc attacked from both sides. “ What have modern 
knowledge and criticism to do with the faith once delivered to the 
Saints?” cries a prominent Anglo-Catholic. ‘‘How can men who 
understand parts of tlicir creed in a symbolic sense dare to profess and 
call themselves Christians?” ask both the “fundamentalist” and the 
crude unbeliever. Hence “modernists” who attempt reconciliation 
find it a difficult and thankless task. 

But there is yet another way of combining necessary freedom of 
thought with a recognition of man’s religious needs. It is possible to 
accept the fundamentals both of science, and of religion, as enshrined 
in the form natural to each man, and wait patiently for time to resolve 
discrepancies. This attitude, held consciously or sub-consciously by 
more people than is generally realized, can be defended on logical 
and on historical grounds. From recent anthropology and psychology 
it appears that rite and ritual are prior to and more essential than 
dogma, and are themselves of more spiritual value. On this theory, 
if a Church have a dignified and worthy liturgy, there is no need to 
trouble overmuch about the exact doctrines which that liturgy en- 
shrines. Slowly, and lagging somewhat behind, they adapt them- 
selves to the changing outlook of each succeeding age. There is 

• For the effect in Holland of a more democratic form of Church Government in 
favouring ** fundamentalism” at the expense of ” modernism”, see Kirsopp Lake, The 

Religion of Testerday and Tomorrow^ *925, p. 63. 
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abundant justification in history for a waiting attitude towards the 
divergencies between other branches of learning and even the most 
liberal theology — a waiting attitude so characteristic of English ways 
of thought. Meanwhile, as regards the liturgy itself, we may well 
follow the authoritative advice “to keep the mean between the two 
extremes,* of too much stiffness in refusing, and of too much easiness 
in admitting any variation from it”. Indeed, from this point of view, 
our people are fortunate among the nations: while every man is free 
to worship as he pleases, the Church of England gives that historic 
order and dignified ritual, that established place in the structure of 
the State, necessary to keep religion in organic contact with the whole 
of life. By its very constitution it is unable to enforce uniformity, and 
must find room within its fold for the Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Modernist and the religiously minded Agnostic. Some regard this 
comprehensiveness as a weakness; but to others it seems a supreme 
safeguard of religious liberty. 

The prospect, both in science and religion, is not without signs of 
danger. Outbreaks of “fundamentalism” in America, such as that 
which tried to suppress the teaching of evolution in the schools, and 
tlic recrudescence of artificial mediaevalism in England, are matched 
on the other side by religious persecutions in many countries of 
Europe, where freedom of thought and expression is suppressed. 
Even in other lands, sections of the people display from time to time 
a distinct hatred of science for its own sake — indeed, the balanced, dis- 
passionate, scientific mind is still repellent to the many who cannot 
hold their judgment in suspense while ^s yet there is no valid evidence 
on which a judgment can be formed. Such dangers may grow if the 
world becomes more swayed by emotion than by reason. 

Even excluding ignorance and prejudice, there is an honest and 
intelligible divergence of view. To the scholar or the theologian, the 
man of science sometimes seems to be busy about little facts and 
trivial problems in an entirely superficial way. On the other hand, 
to the philosopher or the man of science, if they ignore the underlying 
verities and look only to literal interpretations, it seems that, as Hume 
said, “popular theology has a positive appetite for absurdity”. Here 
again the historical method enables us to get beneath surface tri\d- 
alilies, see the deep secrets of nature ihat may lie hid in the move- 
ments of the needle of a galvanometer or the markings on a butterfly’s 
wing, and trace the gropings of man’s soul after true religion in the 
exclusiveness of the Catholic or the incredible beliefs of the “funda- 
mentalist”. Tout comprendre^ e'est tout pardonner. 
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In spite of ignorance, folly and passion, the scientific method has 
won field after field since the days of Galileo. From mechanics it 
passed to physics, from physics to biology, from biology to psychology, 
where it is slowly adapting itself to unfamiliar ground. There seems 
no limit to research, for, as has been well and truly said, the more the 
sphere of knowledge grows, the larger becomes the surface of contact 
with the unknown. 

Physicists, dealing with ultimate concepts, have always been more 
conscious of this outer darkness. Biologists have tended to think that, 
when a phenomenon is described in physical terms, in matter, force, 
energy, or whatever be the concepts in use at the time, an ultimate 
explanation has been found. Physicists know that the difficulties of 
interpretation are then but beginning. Biologists arc right to reduce 
their problems to physics where this is possible. But biology has 
a fundamental unit of its own. Whitehead has shown the philosophic 
importance both in physics and biology of the concept of organism, 
which was used in old days in natural history, and in more recent 
times in the study of evolution. The organism is the biological unit; 
but, since the organism is conditioned by physical and chemical laws, 
we must continue to examine it analytically also, and, where possible, 
express its activities in physical terms. 

Meanwhile, physical science, though now more fully conscious than 
ever of the mystery underlying its ultimate concepts, is becoming even 
surer of its power over its proper kingdom. Sometimes, it strikes out 
into new regions in the. ardent spirit of youth seeking adventure, with 
no time as yet to reduce the fresji-won territory to order. Then a great 
synthesis of knowledge, such as that which seems coming now, recon- 
ciles different ideas and gives unity instead of confusion. And so 
physical science continuzdly widens our knowledge of the phenomena 
of the natural world, and of the relations between the concepts, final 
or proximate, that we use to interpret the phenomena. On its new 
lands it builds more temples for the human mind. But also it has dug 
so deep that, before the eyes of this generation, it seems to have 
exposed its foundations, and to have reached the unknown ground 
beneath, which necessarily is of a nature different from that of the 
superstructure. As Newton said, “The Business of Natural Philosophy 
is to argue from Phenomena. . .and to deduce causes from effects, till 
we come to the very first Cause, which certainly is not mechanical.,” 
In electrons, wave-groups and quanta of action we reach ideas which 
certainly arc not mechanical. We are loth to give up the familiar con- 
ceptual mechanism which, for two hundred and fifty years, has 
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interpreted the structure of the natural world with siich marvellous 
success. Within its own realm science will continue to use that 
mechanism to expand man’s power over nature, and to gain a yet 
wider survey of and insight into the wonderful complexity of the inter- 
relations of natural phenomena. Possibly the present difficulties will 
be overcome, and physicists formulate a new atomic model which for 
a time will satisfy our minds. But, now or later, intelligible mechanism 
will fail, and we shall be left face to face with the awful mystery which 
is reality. 
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